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As thi AU has aſſumed the character 
of à Frenchman, it has been refuse, that 
he was of that nation: But, beſides that the 
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work was never publiſhed in France, the 


freedom and ſeverity with which he every 


where treats the natives of that country, 
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convey _ ſufficient Proof | that he did not be- 
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long to it himſelf. He died February 55 5, 1786, 


| of a fever, at Aran i in Switzerland, aged thir- 


ty years. 
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'The many inaccuracies * which i may be found 


ſcattered up and down in the Tranſlation, 


vill meet with ſome-apology-—in—the boſom of 


the candid, when they are pleaſed to conſi- 


1 


der the painful and tedious illneſs, under 
which the” Trauſtator Iaboured, and whithfat 
laſt put a Period to His life. And if the Rea- 
der, in the petufal of che Work, * ſhould meet 
with paſſages which have the appearance of 
indelicacy, be; may be, aſſared that many 

more are omitted, which max be found in 
the original, and even thoſe which, remain; 


hardly ſufficient to. give offence. to the moſt. 


ſcrupulous, were intended to haye been ex- 


punged by the Tranſlator, hoſe purity, of 


thoyght could only be ſurpaſſed by the purity 


— . 


ADVERTISEMENT: 1 


of his life. In 3 whatever e may 
have eſcaped the attention of the wn | 
of theſe Letters, 


PO quas aut incuria fudit, 


Aut humana parum cavit natura— 


it is preſumed that they will be amply com- 
penſated by the entertainment and information, 
with which they abound. 


3 


It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that great numbers of the 
luna that are here apologized for, have been cotrected 
in this Dublin edition. 
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cal learning to be acquired there, neceſſary for 
a traveller through Germany.—Natives not de- 


fective in political and geographical 2 | 


Variety of different ſtates in German 1. 
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remarks on them. Adjacent country deſcribed: 
——Margrave of Baden, account of his country, 


and the trade carried on there. Town of Carl- : 


ſruhe conſiſts of wooden buildings. Anecdote 


1 the prince's wooden * ke 
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1 F ;D5P 

intend to make excurſions from hence into the 
different fn. according as oppottu- 
nities offer. ve 2 ** {4 5 Ti ys x44] $ . 7 

I have made it a rule to myſelf to take parti-- 
cular parts of Germany as middle poinis, and 
from thence. to ram d the gantry till I 
have ſeen all that I thin worth notige;_It is my 

Vor. I. B- '\ 

| | F 


however, extending my inquiries to the number- 
leſs landgraviates, margraviates, baronies, re- 
publics, &c. &c. As to theſe, it is doing them 
honour enough to ſay that they exiſt. 
Vou know that I ſtayed ſome time in Straſburg, 
as well for the ſake of learning to ſpeak a little 
German, as to make myſelf acquainted, by the 
help of maps and books, with the country I mean 
to travel through. In this purſuit I found more 
. aſſiſtance than I could have expected, and it is 
certainly tot the fault of the Germatt geogra- | 
phers and politicians that their country ts ſo lit- 
tle known by foreigners. | 
Having ſocnetimes been ſo kind as . me 
a genius for the obſervation of men and man- 
ners, you may reaſonably _— ſomething 
more in my letters than what you have common- + - 
_ ly. met with in our French and Engliſh travel- 
lers. Theis, indeed, have uſually been gen- 
tlemen, who having travelled in cloſe poſt-chai 
to tlie great courts; as if (as Yorick ſays) they 
vere riding poſt from death, have given us the 
- few anecdotes they have picked up, either at the 
poſt-houſe, whilſt they were changinguhorſes, 
or:from their bankers, or from their opera: girls, 
as true accounts of nene legiſla- 
A N Ko. of the cονhi 7). ne 
659 51:09 I nuch 33.0 A man 


A *r. | MANY. 5 
10 Seite — ll orders of people, 
| ſhould mix with; ihem all a but this ig What a 
commdti traveller ſeldom: either can or will, do: 
on the conttaty, they are generally: cumpelled 
to live! in d garrow eitale : where they hear of 
nothing but the eaſures and occupations-of che 
company jo therefure, again, a man muſt ebe a 
ſtudious tratellet by profeſſiom, to enter into tie 
peculiaritics of à whole geaple. Afxer all, Jet 
him be ever ſo drilling and ter ſo well prepay- 
ed, he will find it; mare diſfnult to how Ser- 
many than any other count for- it:8:109t 
here as in France, where, as — — 
of the capital, by going thither you ſee all, 
it were, in the compaſs of a nut-ſhell. In — 
many there is no town whic regulates the man- 
ners of the whole, but the country is divided 
into a numberleſs vatiety of large and ſmall 
ſtates, differing from each other in religion. 
government, opinions, &c. and which have 15 
band of union! whatever, g except their com 
Jangua de. {2 25 500. int - 2&0: Fiche; UTE} 
"You now "that 1 cotrirotily travel it foot 
when Teannot 1 get into 7 Püblic land ot water 
HY bi a ek ate inExprefiibly-pleaſant'to 
Lechuk of the Wnpdtiy I meet in them, 
ce fhoufd' thier comply Happen to donſiſt only 
1 Capychins, a arid did gdm 97 10 
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ee, eee, a citizen of 
eee nine dead teak 
try, and not ene RG pager 
nee ie home. © 

 Yow may depend on . 
| leaſt every week, in which you will have an ac- 
count either ö a German town or of ſome part 
of the country. General obſervations I muſt, 
of courſe, defer to the end, when 1 ſhall have 
put together the ſeveral broken parts of the nar- 
tutive. I ſhall not trouble you with any of the 
eee Rn yore Ea 
eg 1 1 


LETTER 


| Seutgart, Apt 16, i780, 


I; HorE 3 my letter of the 
third, which was intended as a kind of intro- 


duction to our future correſpondence. Though I 
know how odious letter-writing is to you, I muſt 


nevertheleſs inſiſt on an anſwer. to every fix of 
mine, and if you cannot bring yourſelf to ſit 
don to work, deſire Nannette to do it ſor you. 
But to my diary: As I was getting into the 
poſt- waggon at Straſburg, who ſhould come in, 
8 four, but Mr. B— ! No 

doubt, 
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doubt, you muſt has ſeen him at Paris at Ma- 
L dame H. Whither, ſays be, *ſofaſt?”. 
A pilgrimage through 

Out upon the ſtupid country, ſays he:; have 
_ © juſt travelled over it, hut in truth it is not worth 
* the, trouble,” At firſt. I thought that he muſt 
at leaſt have made ſome ſtay in ſome of the prin- 
cipal German towns; but when I came 10 in- 
quire, 1 found that what. he called having tra- 
velled over the ſtupid country, was a ſmall ex - 
curſion from Switzerland, through part of Sua- 
din and Bavaria, as far as Munich, . nod from 


Vribang-- As there happened to bern map of 
Germany behind the door of the poſi-houſe, with 


the point of my ſword. I traced the parts of the 


country he had been over, and ſhewed him, that 
far from having travelled through Germany, he 


had ſcarce ſeen any part of it but this did not 
affect him at all ; * Go you,” ſays be. e 
* for m part | have ſeen it.. 

My company. conſiſted. of a wine merchant 
from-Ulm, with a melancholy face, who was al- 
ways ſhaking his lips as if be had taſted ſour wine, 
and an elderly lady, who ſaid ſhe was hired as a 
governeſs in a great houſe at Vienna. As nei- 


ther of theſe companiqns had any peculiar charms x 


for me, I amuſed myſelf as we travelled along the 
banks of the Rhine, with conſidering the idea 


Germany, ſays; I; 


— 


tet, Atdüght T h hy tak (s 1 Tutt Wer th wy" 


Ls — 


beben hes ne. Sen Phat world Ee 
tertain of What they cat Witk us 7; We it | 
been led ie une by we gitsche g oe B 

and tlie ſight Vr the Germ pdf-ttia p? 0 


mind Fer Mack of Wurktry' which "eathe fro 
che pot T Was HEAP bfg WE frosetv fed) f Ah: 
cient es dbvelt the Einbri, the Ggttis, the 
Franks! te Sakon, he SWvitiits, Af di Ane. 
mirc; "an dere nr dee We'Sivbilts Une rü | 
mats nd" the Ruff; pid all this Brent Wn 
ther itt the Tor idsble polielfors 6f 0 
Wo pte r Hz 4rord ö wack” the 
85 Adeaꝶ dd the r derb us let Pais Ns, STU 
bei Le, Pare Ba en We W e Franc 
90 Eönlſders 2 cf tdb any 7 pun Ke gi 
5 otflitlpdtebt F ee 
Fe ee Pt SP 
pon FEE G&Gh fight - PHE French Hv þICK: 
2 Ko ed of ttearif Mfr ie matti Teöüld not 
help la ughing inward = thb ſe chbeghlert ae 
into fl Bead. "add Ihe Hefe or itte lng fer. 
— ifications df Kehl S W THE, 
trom the” recollection" that tis ighty Bebe, 
whole, Great mitid Hag it in coh en bas | 
antes the frhall deperititiicits of the' Nori And 
tie Pais Bas? together” with Tah, Spain,” Nc. 0 
the French mönarchy, bad built Hs" fort 8 4 


en to is Keane oh "fie othicr ner w wüde. 
| * By 


S THROUGE * 
By my troth/ ſaicb In as4 conſidered: the bar- 
racks and veſtiges of the old fortifications, this 


is. pleaſant. And it is pleaſanter ſtill, that 


Beaumarchais means to ptint his Voltaire in 
theſe barrucks. In the name of merriment, 
eee my internal laugh ſhen broke out) 
is the great: France grown top ſmall, ſince the 
days of eee hold. dozey-luis 8 
10 ter preſſes in it??“ ar ein ful Bd 
The ſmall clntratentetateiwichBudiurger- = 
| avon France has nothing to fear ; ftoih-4his 
ſame Kehl. The place, which is cuntemptihle 
in every reſpect, belongs, with ſome other; vide 
lages, to the margraves of Baden, but the-ſates 
of the-Holy Roman r Or a right »t6 the 
ruined fortifications. Onno 997 gzuono | 
Ihe way to Carlſruhe caied manythaughts = 
inmy mind: O ſight of the caſtle of Naſtadt, 
here a termination was put to the war between 
France and Auſtria in 1714 T3 felt myſelf a 
Frenchinan all over. NMI the great chiefs and 
ſtateſmen, who, from the begianing of itheotaſt 
century id this period, hau adornied our annals, 
and ſet us far above the matens of the earth, 
ſeemed to viſe before me, and I fat for ſomme tibat 
in a kind of trance, fighting their battſes aud in- 
venting their civil improvements over” again | 
In an unlucky minute{however! I was awikented 
_ — now AN at ah 
end; 
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- end; that in 1714 our greatneſs terminated ; - 
that my country no longer produced great men; 
and that the powers whom we had then ſunk ſo 
low were now riſing, nay, that ſome of them had 
already riſen, to ſink us. I would then have 
wiſhed to have forgotten that I was a Frenchman, 
and ſought for conſolation in the thought of 
being a citizen of the world, and that much as 
we had loſt, Europe in general had gained ſtill 
more in the time that had elapſed; but this was 
impoſflible ; the traces of deſolation which many 
of dur generals had left in the places I wis- tra- 
velling through, made me lament neee | 
ſo proud of their exploits before. 
ſtayed ſome time at Carifrube, and ine 5 
enough to get acquainted with a gentleman, who, 
to'the beſt of hearts, an-excellent underſtanding, 
and unremitting exertions in the ſervice of his 
prince, unites a very ſine taſte for German, 
French, and Engliſh literature. The court of 
Carl ſruhe poſſeſſes many ſuch perſons; ſome of 
whom I had been fortunate enough to know at 
Straſburg. With this gentleman I went to 
Spires to viſit ſome of his relations. Our way 
lay by Bruchſal, the reſidence of the Biſhop of 
Spires. The country we went through had many 
woods, which, however, were broken by a few 
Vell cultivated vales. Theſe woods, the timber 
of which is carried to Holland (where: it ſells 


very 


* * y mY 
- 0 1 
> 7 * * 4 a4 2 . 


very well) by the Rhine, makes a great part of. 
the revenue of the courts of Spires and Carlſruhe. 
| The wood through which we | travelled afforded. 
a ſtriking inſtance of the advantage an hereditary . 
kingdom has over an elective one. The woods 
of Baden are kept up with the greateſt ceconomy 
and attention, becauſe the prince knows they 
will be ſources of wealth to his remoteſt deſcen- 
_ dants; whereas at Bruchſal, where the deſcen- 
dants of the priace have nothing io hope, every 
thing gives way to preſent enjoyment.—It is 
nnn 
an emblem of the whole country. 
Bruchſal is a pretty little town, nnd the biſhop's 
palace a handſome building. The preſent prince 
| biſhop, ſome effuſions of ill humour only except - 
ed, is no bad governor. This humour principal 
ly ſhews itſelf againſt the young women: I am 
aſſured that if he could he would make all the 
girls nuns. - He cannot ſee one without falling 
into a paſſion. His revenue is about three hun- 
dred thouſand florins, or thirty thouſand pounds 
per annum, and I am ſorry to add that he is by - 
no means one of the richeſt biſnops in Germany. 
Spires is a ſmall free city, which was formerly 
Ma is now; towards the end of 
the laſt century it was entirely deſtroyed by the 
French army; fince that time it has long lain in 
ruins, and is now hardly above half built up 
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1 lt vas o of the firſi Roman colonies on 


the banes Of the NRhme, and many amn coins 


are gill foumc ler the country.. boner dT» 
Here, brother TwðWãs in — cbs 
me from hence, in the laſt cemuyf Our traps = 

ſpread de ſolaterr frdin che Rhine to the Moſells; 
Uhde Melac, appraring not as the leader of 
a mighty hoſt, hut the head of a murtherous band, 


laid ſtxty flouriſſtitig tons in 1nſhes;2and made x 
defert of one of the ſineſt counirięs on earth 
Where Turenner the gteateſt general of the 
greateſ monurckꝰ an · ihe world, anſwe red the wes 
nerous elector, ho dtrubk with he wrongs his 
ebimtry was during; would!drayely:i have riſked 


his kiff for hig ubüntry, und challbkemged the in- 
_ cendiary: too fingle ombat, uthi n bom mot ſays = 


ing that ſinae he liad the homourin ſerve the 


tkisg of-Francgghe fought dn ht the head off 


t wnty thouſand men.. Hpwrlitile my eyEs 
did then appear the graat Turenne, whoſe: bon: 


mot; turned mths eommon-fenſe; amaimed:to no 


more tan this: A heſe twenty thouſand men 


vcgive me a right lay yourTountry: imaſhes 2 


My friend carried te to the cathedratʒꝭ half of 
which is till iir ruins. . Here I daw the tombs of 


he old emperors, . whoſe ſepulchres our ſoldiers 


plundered, afid whode bones they ſtrewed on 


the gtound. This happened, fait my friend, 


*:4n!*your (obs apr under Bouis the Four- 
5 8 e teenth, 


2 x47 
ent when yeùr greateſt poets, reaſonets, 
and philoſophers: ffouriſhed:; whert you were? 
* ſuppoſed? to have artiyetl arthe higheſt pitch 
uf polifb-ofwhith a nation is capable; when” 
' we Germans were non more in your fight” 
* than ſo man C heroes and ſome of your” 
* 'academicians hach the inſolende to propoſe; as 
s fir-forwdifcuſſion; © Whether ir was 
<pefſibl6nhar'a German thould: have any f. 
* prit 24Brothierj I was dlinoſtraſhamed'th be! 


a Frenchan ũ f.] 


Both at Spires and Bruchſal I found, in the fe 
houſes where we made our flying viſits, Höre? 
eaſe and ki ledgs of the world thart L expecttd. 
7 Premarkedghatpeopte are very fond of We 
Een of Hard too mnomnd 
L reekoti ede Epe, Chnfeatis 
ambngſt the happieſt of my fe. Ioſa a price 
who truly dvds oH for his pᷣFople and ſeebes his 
G, heppineſd in theirs; one whoſe active and en- 
Hxhtened mind peryades the u livle country; and 
_ byits iure malebs ull coſe wht have a (Mare 
m the ndnlinitcarion patrists like himſelf. Rays 
eition, pete encourägeinentb to induſtry afid 
Acricuſture every thitig, in ſhort; here breathes 
4 fpirit bf pfiloſvphy and the warm love of mau- 
Rd, O'4hatiÞ-coutd? make many millions as 
happy as" the mapgrive uf hs aprons. 
EY HURON ee pon? ee iter 

After 


1 


. the 3 Wem 
is ee, the greateſt mmm in — 
The Princes of Bareith and Darmitadt are the 
only ones who can enter into any competition 
dred thouſand florins, i. c. one hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds per annum." The mar- 
grave's country extends along the right ſide of 
the Rhine from Baſil to near Philipſburg, and 
from thence through part of Alſatia to the Mo- 
ſelle. If it 1 r ans 510 beimore | 
productive. 11 7 . 4 
. » They carry. dan e Als woods 
8 which laſt weren R good in the 
environs of Baſil. The countryy. likewiſe, pro- 
duves a kind-of marble; which Tome think equal 
in goodneſs to the Florentine or Carhra; but this 
is exaggeration. The mildnęſs of the govern- 
ment ſecures to the people the quiet enjoyment 
93 the rewards of their induſhy. There are not 
indeed opportunities of making great fortunes, 
as the court is very cxconomical,' and lives at a 
fenall expence ; but the ſame cauſe prevents the 
preſſure of extreme poverty from being felt by 
any one. The facility of exporting their labours, 
which is afforded by the navigation on the 


Rhine, is a great incitement to induſtry. The 


manufactures in conſequenceineraly every year, 
and 
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and ſome of them, particularly the earthen-ware 
done at Durloch, are in high eſtimation. They 
ee e I WR IG 
in making ſilk. 2 
— asuminble in neben g 
is reſpectable in public. He and the margravine, 
who is a ptinceſs of D' Armſtadt have every po- 5 
lite accompliſhnient, ſo that the court is the beſt 
ſociety in Carlſruhe. eee eee pe 

n gain admiſſion there. 

This court has been noche: refleed upon bur 
its cõοõ⁰my, and poſſibly may have gone ra- 
ther beyond the line in ſome points; but what- 
ever the exceſſes may have been, the Prince 
"himſelf is not chargeable: with them. The fact 
is, that the debts of the family were numerous 
and great. Thoſe in the hereditary dominions 
have ariſen from frequemt wars, and the neceſ- 
fary proviſion for the younger part of the fami- 
1y; but beſides theſe, when the margrave ſuc- | 
ceeded to the government of Baden, which! fell 
to him by the extenſion of another branch of 
the family, he found every thing in the utmoſt 
confuſion. Prieſts, miſtreſſes, huntſmen, and 
cooks, had long vied with each other for the 
honour of accelerating the bankruptcy of the 
N ; and in the laſt adminiſtra- 

155 A 


2 5820 


KfRadſtadt is worth velit thebogd 5 a 
| occaſion 16 go from Manheim to Straſburg, were it only to ſee 


the 


* 
= * ” * « =» a . ” 
"73 © 1% & 
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tion every thing Waden nn e 
to ruin, on the pringiple that he ſucceſſor was 
a proteſtant. Under theſe.:circutnſtarices the 
prince s mother thought the gredteſtumconomy 

 _necefſary,,abd& ſhe catried-it ſo ſat us t eauſe 

the flowers which grew. in the coutt garden to 
be ſold, inſtead of pertnitting het dqughters to 
wear then in their boſoms. Four this, thougli 
without the ſtricteſt œοοοꝙ my tlie family muſt 
have been ruined, ſhe was much laughed at; per- 
haps in ſome degreedeſervedly/; but the mirti 
was kept up by ſome hraux efprits/in the neigl- 
bourhood, whoſe mercenary! en ech | 

court had failedtorgrdtify. A Daz ih: 2545 
Carl ſruhe is a neat little town, nlp ae 

he of wooden buildings. It is built-op à regular 

plan, and ſtands in the middle ef a large: foreſt, 
the remnant of that which, in the lime of Taci- 
tus, coveted: all Germany. Through this foreſt 
there are thirty: two regular avenues extending 
to a great diſtance. The town, built iu the ſhape 
of a fan. ſtands upon nine of theſe q but you will 
have a better nation ef it from the plans, which 

are ſold upon the: Ip at, and ate very well e 

-purchaſing, than from any thing. li can ay. 


din 10: v»qurzZotd. ot geben 303425 


he le laſer in which Eugene and Ve Ggood the Trey 
of. Utrecht, and ſome rather uncommon monuments which 
in the middle of the ſtreet, 
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val „ an anecdote which. happened 
about forty years ago, and does the prince of that 
time great honor. A traveller who paſſed 
through expreſſed his ſurpriſe at ſeeing a palace 
entirely of wood. f True; Sir.“ ſaid the ptinee. 
vou may think it ought at-leaſt to have been of 
brick: but I could not be more magnificently 
lodged without laying: expenſiye taxes on my 
ſubjects, and I wanted only a;roof to lay ,my 
head under,” Certainly the difference between 
a king of France and à margrave of Baden is 
very great; and yet it would not have been amiſs 
if the builders of the Louvre, Verſailles, and 
Marli. had ande woe ee _—_ wal 


ee. en tete gi GB 3th 
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ep Ss . Stutgart, April. 14. 1785 


F Non Carlſrube I returned here on foot, 
through rh romantic; but in pee very Well 
cültivated country. dci 2007 79 Said: 25 
When you coe into 0 Bran from Cham- 

paigue, yo are ſtruck with-a remarkable diffet- 
"entice between the circumſtances of the farmers 
0 old F race, and thoſe of the newly acquired 


\ cOun- 
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country, notwithſtanding that the governors have 3 
of late years done every thing that they could to 
make them alike; but in Alſace the contraſt is 
ill greater. The farmer of Alſace is quite = 
gentleman when compared with the old French- 
man. You will hear indeed heavy complaints of 
High taxes even at Straſburg ; but it is only from 
ſach as have no opportunity of eftimating the 


advantage of their ſituation by compariſon. 
- In the part of Germany I have hitherto travel- 


led through, the inhabitants are ſtill happier than 
in Alſatia. The form of government protects 
them from oppreſſions in the larger ſtates, ſuch 


as Wirtemberg, & c. and - the emperor himſelf 
frequently interpoſes in the ſmaller ones. In 


my way from Carl ſruhe hither, I could not ſufi- 


ciently admire the thriving ſtate of the people. 
Before I give you any account of my excur- 


ſion into the neighbouring parts of Suabia, L 


muſt make you acquainted with the preſent ſtate 


of this court. No doubt, from what you have 
formerly heard, you will expect accounts of 
ſumptuous feaſts, balls, illuminations, hunting 
parties, concerts, and the like, but with any 
thing of that kind I ſhall not be able to enter- 
tain you. They no longer make artificial lakes 
on the tops of hills, and compel the peaſant to 
fill them with water, for the purpoſe of hunting 


a * there; they no an, light up immenſe 
foreſts, 


— 


foreſts, and bring out fauns and dryads to dance 
midnight dances in them; you meet wich no 
more winter gardens abounding i in all the flowers. 
of an European ſpring : even the famous Opera- 
houſe, where Noverre exhibited when his fame 
was at the higheſt, is now a ſolitary. ruin. This 
change aſtoniſhes you. I cannot explain it better 
than by giving you the duke's own words. 
In 1778 this worthy. Prince took the oppor- 

tunity of his birth- day to publiſh- a manifeſto, 
of which the following is the ſubſtange /* Be- 
95 ing a man, and from the condition of my na- 
* ture, ſar removed from the ſtandard of per fec- 
tion, and likely to remain ſo, it could not 
* but fall out that, partly from the weakneſs in- 
cidental to human nature, and partly from the 
* want. of ſufficient ſagacity, and other cauſes, 
many events ſhould: have taken place, which 
© had they not happened, things would have 
been very different from what they now are, or 
are likely to be hereafter. This 1 acknow- 
© ledge freely, as it is the duty of every upright 
thinking mind to do, and the conſideration of 
it reminds me of, duties obligatory to every 
man, but ſtill more ſo to the anointed of the 
Lord upon earth. I conſider; this day, in which 
I have entered into my fiftieth year, as begin- 


GS” ning the ſecond period of my. exiſtence. —L 


-* aſſure my loving ſubjects, that every lucrative 
Vor. I. C Pear 


mut mur if things do not always ta 


Jen 'of ifs; which it Wal pleaſe divine 1 pro- 


cyidence to beſtow, hall be dedicated to the 


promotion of their happineſs. —Henceforwards 

"ſhall the” proſperity * of Wirtemberg be efta- 
©bliſhed"on the joint and firm baſis of the. ſo- 
1 vereign's' love for his people, and'of the peo- 
ple's confidence in the affeRion of their ſo- 

© vereign.—A ſubject, who thinks as he ought 
to do, will fee that many circumſtances muſt 
«ariſe, in which the good of the individual 
muſt give way to the good of the whole, nor 
eb tapucd turn 

* which he would have wiſtied them to do We 
« truſt that every man will, for the future, live in 
the confidence that he has a provident and an- 


5 xÞous father in his prince: yes, may the con- 


* teft who ſhall do moſt to make his/native'coun- 
* try happy, be from this day forth the korn con- 
bY « teft that ever ariſes'between us. 

The duke is now quite a philoſopher ; be 
founds fchools, farms, cultivates arts and ſciences, 
and eſtabliſhes manufactures : : in ſhort, he en- 
deavours in every way M 0 to malle * for 
what has been wrong | 

Many cauſes had ie to aden this 


prince in the earlier parts of life, and to give his 
mind, naturally a Hvely and impetuous one, a 
falſe direction. Amongſt the foremoſt, we may 
reckon the faſhion of the times, the bad exam- 


ples 
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ples ſet him by the Courts of Manheim and 
Dreſden, the taſte for falſe magnificence” which 


he had acquired in Italy, and the corruption of 


thoſe who ſurrounded him; many of whom, 1 
am aſhamed to fay it, were French. Theſe 


were the cauſes of that diſſipation of which 


were ſuch as might naturally have been foreſeen; 
debt, oppreſſive taxes, reſiſtance on the part of 
the ſtates of the country, and finally, a com- 
miſſion of inquiry iſſued by the imperial court. 
The debts, upon examination, were found to 


amount to 1, zco, oool. The evil counſellors, you 
may think were removed; but this would have 


done little, but for the change which about this 
time took place in moſt of the leſſer courts” of 
the empire, the princes of which, from being 
oppreſſive and expenſive tyrants, ſuddenly eon- 
tracted a taſte for political economy and philo- 
ſophical purſuits. Into theſe the duke ran with 
as much ardour as he had re done _ Ju- 
n diſſipation. 

I ſhould now give you an aceount of the ſeve- 
ral new eſtabliſnments for education, and parti- 
cularly of the military academy; but I believe 


that you are already acquainted with them, and 


as to myſelf, I muſt confeſs ingenuouſly, that they 
do not pleaſe me. I ſuppoſe that as things are. 
nov circumſtanced, it is neceſſary to pour a great 


C 2 deal 


Europe has heard ſo much. The conſequenctes 
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deal of knowledge into boys before the mind is 

fit to receive it; ſtill I own that I cannot bear to 

ſee the intention of nature ſo perverted. My 

children, if I am bleſſed with any, ſhall grow 

up to theſe years like young Coſſacks. But I 
ſhall take another opportunity to give you my 

ſentiments on education at preſent ſomethi ing 

more concerning Wirtemberg. 

The greateſt part of the dukedom 8 in 

. an extenſive valley, which is bounded on the 
eaſt by a chain of hills called the Alps; on the 
weſt by the Black Foreſt; on the north by a part 
of the mountain of Oden- Wald, and an arm of 
the Black Foreſt; and on the ſouth by the joint 
arms of the Alps, and the Black Foreſt x. On 
the whole, it inclines to the northward, and is 
1 watered in the middle by the Necker. Several 
3 ſmaller arms run off from the ſurrounding chains 

N 4 of hills towards the centre, croſs each other in 

various directions, and form little vallies, which 
are watered by an infinity of rivers. - The land 
is rendered exceedingly fruitful by theſe leſſer 
hills, which ſhelter - the  vallies from the cold 
winds, and collect the hea of the ſun between 
them. The ſouthern ſides of theſe mountains 
and hills are planted. with vines n high up, 


* The Black Foreſt is os largeſt ty of CRAB. BE 
ſixty days journey in length, « and nine in breadth, HE, 


and 
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and above there is excellent dyers wood, and 
bruſh wood ; and at the bottom is a grey colour- 
eld light mould, which yields all kinds of corn, 
but particularly barley, in aſtoniſhing plenty. 
Upon the whole, this country very much reſem- 
bles the middle part of Eorrain ; but the ſoil is 
much better, and there ate not ſo many ſtones in 
it. Excepting ſalt, which it is obliged to have 
recourſe to Bavaria for, it abounds in all the ne- 
ceſſar ies of life. What corn is not conſumed in 
the country is ſent to Ser erg ou CORRS | 
2 as far as England- 5 
I be whole extent of the as; dos not con- 
n more than two hundred German, or two 
Hundred: and ſixty-fix French ſquare miles.— 
In this cirtuit there are about five hundred and 
ſixty. thouſand inhabitants; that is, about two 
thouſand eight hundred to every German ſquare 
mile. Excepting thoſe parts of Germany which 
are in the neighbourhood of ſome capital cities, 
and ſome diſtricts of Italy, and the Netherlands, 
there is certainly no country in Europe ſo popu- 
lous, in proportion to its extent, as this is. It is, 
however, ſo fruitful as to be able to e 
many more inhabitants. 
The income of the duke amounts to ihres 
| anions. a Net or about n ates 


10 £ A German fore is wo düse Engliſh money. 


annum. 
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annum. 3 know ib nt calculations 
re ſum: ſmaller. - But as there are few 
parts of Germany in which the taxes are not eſ- 
timated at five floritis per head, and in ſome they 
pay much more, why ſhould it not be ſo in Wirt- 
enberg, which is ond of the largeſt territories 
in Germany, and 1 in derer 1 
ſpar td? 

After anten the ii is nd din 
rifen:tha greateſt prince in Germany, though the 
Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, who has not above two 
thirds of the ſubjects or yearly income, is of more 
conſequence: in the empire, au neuf of bis 
connection with Erigland. | + 16 t pion 

The government of this duli>dber 1 b 10 
Gaapts and unmixed, as that of the territory of 
Baden. Here are ſwarms of counſellors; fecre- 
taries, proctors, and advocates, of Which more 
than half might be ſpared ; but the nature of the 
government allows them to enjoy their appoint- 
ments in idleneſs. Many of them; it is true, 
belong to the ſtates, whoſe duty it is to limit the 
authority of the Prince; but notwithſtanding 
the many reductions in the houſehold itfelf, it is 
ſtill much too un nen : 
ſtances. Ai of 

The duke's m conſiſted debe y ue four- 
teen thouſand men; and if his debts were paid, 
and * other erpegces moderated,” fuch an eſ- 

tabliſhment 


GERMANY. * 


3 


ann. minke — be ſupported, 25. the | 
population and revenues of the , country appear 
to allow. it. At the time of the change, how- 
ever, they were, reduced to. PAD arg. 0 0 ok 
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a and ſince che duke. is returned, the po- 
pulation has been conſtantly, on the increaſe. 
During the conteſt, in which Stutgart. took. a ve- 
ry violent part, he removed to Louiſburg. Stut⸗ 
gart was inſtantly. ſenſihle of her loſs by it ; the 
made every poſſible effort to obtain his return, 
but all in vain; but after a rconciliation between 
the prince and the ſtates, the wiſh of the Stut- 
garders was at laſt accompliſhed. 

The city is welt built the inhabitants are a 
handſome, ſtout people. The women are tall, 
and lender, with fair and ruddy complexions.— 
The natural riches, Be eaſe with which a main- 
tenance is to be procured, either at court, or in 
the country, cauſe them to live excecdingly well. 
What would provide for twelve of our peo- 
ple, ſeems here to be only the portion of ſix. 
he Stutgarder is ſo. attached to his home, 
hat if you remove him but thirty. miles from 
it, he is een ned with . maladie du | 
pain, 
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Pp Though the country throughout is pad, 
and the duke alone a Catholic, there ſtill prevails 
a great deal of ſuperſtition and bigotry. ' The 
| clergy are members of the ſtares, have a — 
diction of their own, and are very wealthy. 

The affection of the 'Wirtembergers We 
their prince is remarkable. Even when the duke 
ſeemed to have no other care than how he ſhould 
load them with new taxes, he did not forfeit 
their attachment. The curſes of the people fell 
on his ſervants, and the crew of projectors who 
led him aſtray. But ſince theſe have been ba- 
'niſhed, he is become the idol of his ſubjects; 


and be deſeryes to he . Farewell. 1 
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19 * Sen in the Belchböwrihg ſtates of 
the circle of Suabia, did not produce the rich 
booty! I had promiſed to "myſelf. T viſited a do- 
zen free imperial towns, in which, notwithſtand- 
ing the republican form of government, not a 
ſpark of liberty or patriotiſm was to be ſeen. 


The inhabitants of theſe * through the op- 
— 


Pielnsg of mote powerful fielglibours, long ſince 
| Joſt all ſenſs of the value of independence; but 
though aſtramed 10% mention the dame of their 
native county but of their on walls, within 
them they mintek the forts of bd Rome, and 
after ithe manner of thoſe governors of the world, 
inſcribe their public buildings of the away 


Senatut 1 Hula, Bopjingenjis, "Nord / 
hee. ee &c: * TI AO | 
In the Aiflventh tekrary! the imperial dds ef 
"Stiabia acted a very differetit part. They were 
then united'in leagues, not only with each other, 
but with the cities of Franconia, and the Rhine. 
Even tlie Emperor had ſometimes cauſe to be 
alarmed at their inereaſing power; which, indeed, 
made Charles V. diſunite them. Prom the time 
of the affociation of the Hanſe towtis, the gold 
had flowed from all the country into the eities. 
Theſe were the excluſiye ſeats of induſtry, and 
their wealth drew into their dependance tlie 
1 neighbouring brinces, who, at that time, lived 
by robberies: If the ſpirit of trade, which then 
| prevailed, had ſuffered them to place more value 
| on the poſſeſſion of landed property, they would 
to this day have preſerved ſome what of their fore 
mer ſplendour, as with their power they might 
have made many en and with their wealth 


many pe 
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coming again conſpicuous. , As ſoon as the prin- 
ces diſcovered . the value of induſtry and gavejt 

free eneouragement in their dominions, it fled 
into their protection, and abandoned the dark 
walls of cities in which a ſyſtem af monopolies, 
little policy, and narrow -· minded envy of the 
ſucceſsful, laid. it under ſo many reſtraints. In 
conſequence the towns are ſo reduced, as to be 
obliged to ſell, the little landed praperty they 
have, to diſc eſtheir debts. This has lately 
deen the caſe with Im; the largeſt town. in Sua- 
dia, next to Augſburg., Of the, imperial. toyns 
which I have. vifited. I can ſay nothing particu- 
cular, but that Heilbron is beautifully ſituated, 

. and Halle has a ſalt manufactory, which brings 

in three hundred thouſand florins, Minu t69y- 
Land pound e tt lie ont EA att 
Having left theſe ſtates, I. xan over, in a very 
ſhort time, about a dozen prigcipalizies, and pre- 
lacies, with the name; gf which, I ſhall not trou- 
ble you. Almoſt: me whole country, conſiſts of 
well-wooded, mountains and hills, and fertile | 
vales, all in high cultivation. The great popu- 
lation which prevails here is wonderful, when 
you conſider ſhe untoward circumſtances: of the 
country. By untoward circumſtances, I mean 
the extortions of petty maſters; who all, keep 
their miſtreſſes, their ſtag-hounds, their French 
a 
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cooks, and Engliſh horſes 3 the perpetual ar- 6 
rels amongſt neighbours, which ariſe from the 
various perplexed governments of the empire; 
the ſmall profits artendant on induſtry within 
ſuch a confined ſpot; and laſtly, the conſtant 
decreaſe of coin; owing to the ſums of money 
expended by the governors of the country in 
ſearch of foreign luxuries. As religiou, man- 
nets, attachment to the native ſpot, temperance, 
and frugality, all of which I am willing to allow 
that theſe people poſſeſs, do not appear to me 
fuffient of themſelves to <ounterbalance theſe 
evils, I hñave but one way of accounting for. mo 
Proſperity I fees” which is thiz:??:ꝛ: 
'The' tight of holding property of eir on, 
which the country people of theſe parts enjoy, 
could not of itſelf prevent theſe ſtates, which 
exiſt entirely by agriculture, from decay; be- 
cauſe the'txiraordinary fruitfultefs of the wo- 
men, woüld, in tirne, require fuch a partition of 
property, as would not leave enough to each 
farmer to buy beds for his children. I believe, 
therefore, that it is the emigrations, joined with 
this, that Are to ſolve the phænomenon 1 am 
endeavouring to explain. Though Suabia is the 
"Moſt populous country in all Germany, there is 
no one eee x of which woes in 2 


"Jitge quantities. 
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Theſe emigrants are of two kinds. The ma- 
jor part are an idle ſet, who ſell their property 
to furniſh themfelves with money to travel into 
foreign countries, in ſearch of imaginary projects 
of ſortune. The others are young men, who 
go out to try their fortune as mechanics, and 
when they ſueceed, part with their land to their 
other brothers for a- ſmall conſideration. By 
.theſe cauſes no greater load is thrown upon agri- 
culture than iti is able to bear; and it is well that 
there is not; for. the ſole reſources of ſuch ſmall 
diſtricts, as thoſe we are ſpeaking of, are in their 
agriculture. For the limits of their luxuty are 

too narrow to admit of that variety of employ- 
ments, and ways of gain, which diverſify the 
callings of men ſo infinitely in other countries; 
nor 4s it poſſible that manufactures ſhould thrive 
among them, whilſt they are circumſtanced as 
they are; that is, ſurrounded by powerful prin- 
ces, who lay great duties on their imports, in 
order to protect their on eſtabliſnments, and 
ſituated in a country which ſupplies them with 
few, if any, of the prime, materials for work. 
They muſt therefore depend intirely on their 
. agriculture, and they do ſo. I do not however 
mean to ſay, that, cultivated as it is, this coun- 
try is not ſuſceptible of a much greater degree 
of improvement. It certainly is; and much 
more might be done. Pr 
: Still, 
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Still, what has been done is ſurpriſing ;--not is 
the cauſe. leſs worthy of admiration. For it is. 
owing to a ſteady adminiſtration: of juſtice; and 
a ſet of political regulations which are to be with 
in the ſmalleſt parts of the country, and which 
raiſed. my wonder as often as I had occaſion to 
conſider them. We not only hear nothing here 
of the oppreſſions of private individuals, but 
there are inſtances in which cauſes have been 
given againſt the petty lords of the country in 


their on courts. Indeed they have need to be 


careful; for no man, who is not ſtrong enough to 
bring a force in the field againſt the emperor, 
to whom there is always an appeal, would be 
ſuffered to go on long with impunity. It is but 
a few years ſince, that redreſs was obtained 
againſt a petty prince of Suabia, who was going 
to drive his ſubjects out of their poſſeſſions, .in - 
order to make way for his ſtags and wild boars. 


But it muſt be owned, that ſuck extreme reme- 5 


dies as theſe are ſeldom neceſſary. There is an 
integrity ſtill adherent to the German character, 
and a kind of jovial humour about them, which 
makes the princes of the country ſtart from the 
acts of wanton oppreſſion and cruelty, which, 
with the ſame powers, would, no doubt, be exer- | 
cCiſed in Spain, Italy, and even in France. Give 
een prince but room and food for his dogs 


and 


\ 
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and horſes (for about the welfare of theſe be is 
uncommonly ſollcitous) and you have little to 
fear from him in other reſpects that is, as an 
individual, for in the groſs . whit 1 you a as 
cloſe as they can, 

There is, however, one object in which 
there is great need of reformation, and that is 
the adminiſtration of criminal juſtice. The tor- 
ture is not yet aboliſhed in theſe countries, and 
they ſtil behead, hang, break upon the wheel, 
and impale ſecundum pracepta legis Caroling.— 
It is not very long fince they burned a woman 
for being a witch; but that I believe is over. 
—The civil law, too, is not yet yet reduced 
to that perfect ſtate which might be deſirable. 
Not that I am for getting rid of all forms, with 
your 1 modern philoſophers, and leaving every 
thirigs to the wiſdom of the judge, under the 
pretence that forms conſume too much time 
and money. That they conſume time and mo- 
ney I am ready to allow ; but theſe are well em- 
ployed when flow inveſligation brings ſecurity 
in the final decifion, and the neceſſity of abid- 
ing by forms prevents cupidity from practiſing 
on avarice. Give mea Socrates for a judge, and 
J will be content to abide by his deciſions; but 
whilſt judges are what they are, whilſt philo- 
ſophy comes out of the mouth and expires on 

a ENS the 


* 
the lips, it is better to truſt to a indie of pe- 
ceſs, which' leaves little rom forthe bad paſ- 
ſions to play. Town, that ſome of the Gothic 
forms, ſtill practiſed in möſt of the Gertnan 
tribunals, might be aboliſned without doing tniſ- 
chief. But there are many ih fich the Gordi- 


an knot has been cut inflead of men ene 
Fe ? 24 WT 
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I Have made you wait thus long for a letter, 
as a puniſhment for your intolerable lazineſs ; 
but as you appear penitent in the ſhort epiſtle 
received yeſterday, and Nannette intercedes 
for you in the * 1 dene e math cor- | 
. ee oe 755 
At Stutgart I met 05 a Friend with n 1 
e excurſion very far into the Black Foyeſt. 
Abe inhabitants of thoſe parts of it which be- 
long to the dutchy of Wirtemberg are not near 
ſo handſome, well-made, or lively, as thoſe who 
live near the Necker, and in the adjoining val- 
lies. The men are clumſy, and the women yel- 
PODS ane” low, 
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low, ill-ſhaped, and wrinkled at the age of thir- 


ty. They diſtinguiſh themſelves from their neich⸗ 
bours, by a more frightful taſte in dreſs, and a 
ſhocking want of cleanlineſs. Kalb is the beſt; 
town in theſe parts. It has conſiderable manu- 


factures, and the inhabitants diſtioguiſhed them- 
ſelves in the conteſts with the duke, by an un- 


| common degree of ſpirit, love of liberty, a and at- | 


tachment to the conſtitution. 

Jam not able to account ſatisfaQoril y to my- 
ſelf for the uglineſs of this people. Hard la- 
bour, and little food, may contribùte to it, but 
cannot be the only reaſon ; for in the country of 


Furſtemberg. and particularly in the Auſtrian 
parts of this great chain of hills, we ſaw very | 
handſome people, who did not ſeem to live bet- 


ter than the Wirtembergers do. Poſſibly the ug⸗ 

lineſs of the latter may be owing to the ſituati- 

on, and depth of the vallies, to: the air, and . 
haps to the water. | 

Theſe journies over the mountains had = 

cular charms for me. I fancied myſelf in a neu 


world. One inchanting proſpect exceeded ano- 


ther in variety and beauty. Mountains, and chains 
of mountains of the moſt extraordinary forms ca- 
taracts, woods, ſmall lakes in the deep hollows, 
precipices; in ſhort, every thing I ſaw was in ſo 
grand a ſtyle, that I am not vain enough to at- 
tempt to deſcribe it in a letter. 


After 


—7 * 
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; "Afcerreſting ſome days ich my friend at Stut- 
gard. I: ſet ont for, the lake of Conſtanec, Where 
my wiſhes had long gone befpre me. bn, my 
way dhither, 1 came gyer.another chain of hills 
<alled.qhe Alps, which. run through the middle 
ol Suabia from, north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, This 
chain ſtretches from the frontiers of Syabia, be- 2% 
tween. Bavaria and, Franconia, as far ag. Pichtel- | 


berge fand Joins with, the, wauntsins of Bohemia. 
The object moſt worthy notice in this Journe; A 


Was the family. ſeas of the king of Pruſſia. WU 
would believe that the, great. Frederick, who 

_ withſtood. the, nited, ſtrength. of | the greateſt | 
owers of, Europe... and. preſerv: ved 
in the north, Vas the deſgendant, of a, younger 
..branch of the houſe of Hohenzollern, the, {mal- | 
leſt principality of Germany, the two, 1 
b De ol which, Hechingen and Si 


eben, thouſand pounds, ineome ? 9 
brother of one of our marquiſſes. being ipform- 
ed of this by a Pruſſian, gave a ſnap with his 
fingers, * ſaid, : Voila an Cadet. gui 2 | 


en. Nu: 10 T4615 {3 5 
| We e directly through 10 princedom 


. of Hohgpagllern, the breadth of which is littl 
; _ more. than ten, miles. Is. may be about fifty 
;Miles in 1 but 1 the eus hed par 
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"bf "Steginaringen,! Send ot wohbdiiianors-then 
twelve thouſand people. The cou is exeeed- 


"ingly full of Hflis and wWobds, and the princes 
ä Ways been great hunters. Thoſe WO ow 
f y the ſceptre ate dmiable” men, * who; you : 
27 uppoſe, do not forget that 'the King of 
"Priiffia* is their Telatibn. If 1 miſtake not, a 

© Sount of Hohenzollern Was not long fiüce Wide 


on 
: 


„Sande to the cha; 


91 211 1 9908 


* of nd” 'by the 
iich er a 20 1 9853 | 
172 "We Teak ed dhe e of 'Hedhiligha which | 
lan ds on a high” mouttain, rnd" conimands an 
| "extenſive prolpect'6ver the dunchy « of Wittem- 
"berg, and the "neighbbliring* Country. 1 hare 
bead hat one of the” ancient governors of this 
A kel term "could not forbear Taying, as be 
* was Walking de his" Attendants on tlie caſtle a 
Aertace d m „ing wit deligbt the wild and 
beadtifül coutiiry rome him,” * The Tittle toim- 
af Wirtemberg would” be & pretty addition 
td the territory 6f Ficherizbllern” If this anec- 
dete ſiduld tot be rug, it is not i intenied. 
ie le rbumtfy of 'Wirtemberg] being at leaſt 
thirty times ag large 75 the whole territoty of 
” Hobenpoffern, *"0" 2112 Deli 9 VA 5 WV 
e eg tranſported's ar the ſight ör the lake of 
N ſtance: b ut Mall not not attempt any poeti ical 
"fa ription of LY 48 1 Would 8 A rough ; 
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cyon iuderdz to. pourtray a ſcene of infinite 
variety and beauty. I ſhall therefore only give 
you my philoſophical and political reflections on 
the country and its inhabitants. Indeed you 
well know, that where my feelings are the moſt 
intereſted, I am leaſt happy in expreſſing them. 

What at firſt ſight is moſt ſtriking in this great 
piece of water, which divides Germany from 
Switzerland, through ſo great a length of coun- 
try, is, that there ſhould be no town of any im- 
portance about it. Conſtance, which is the moſt 
reſpectable, hardly contains ſix thouſand inha- 

bitants, whilſt Schaff hauſen, St. Gallen, Zurich, 
and ſome places which are not far diſtant, though 
leis advantageouſly ſituated, are very flouriſhing 
ciijes. It has no trade ta ſignify, nor the ſmal- 
leſt manufacture of any kind. This is more ex- 
traordinary s. becauſe. throughout. the country, 


de Bavarian peaſant! ſeems. not only more alive 


and alert than the Swiſs, but has an advantage 
oven him in morals and induſtr 7. 
In Conſtance one: is ſtrongly induced to "oY 
der ghis want of induſtty, the neglect of the ad- 
_ yantagss. which nature holds out, and the: vices 
which. preyail,: as intirely owing to the religion. 
ln-Alſace, dand among the dower Suabians;;4 had 
already found more ſpirit of trade in the proteſt- 
ants than i in the catholics, whom numerous holi- 
N D 2 days, 


3 de. wer 3 83 
derately inculcated doctrige of the contempt of | 
worldly things, the ex pectation of ſome wonder- 
ful ſupport from God, the eaſe of finding a pro- 
viſion in cloiſters, and laſtly, very narrow and 
contracted minds, all contribute to corrupt. 
Theſe di advantages, however, as far as con- 
cerns the peaſants of the countries we are ſpeak- 
ing off, ate compenſated by the heavineſs and 
ſauageneſs of the reformed Swiſs; ſpecimens 
of which, I ſhall, at a future time, lay before 
you; but in the towns, the greater number of 
churches and cloiſters, added to the above cauſes 
on the one ſide, and the greater degree of know 
| ledge on the other, create a difference which is 
very ſtriking, and is [infinitely increaſed by a 
number of other cauſes beſides religion: 
It is evident, I think, from the example of 
France, the Auſtrian Netherlands, and various 
Italian ſtates, that the Roman catholie religion 
does not of itſelf ſtifle induſtry, of which there 
may exiſt a great deal with a ſtrong tinge of ſu- 
perſtition; juſt as the knight of La Maca? whEe n 
taken out of his quixotiſm, ſhewed hiinſelF both 
a gentleman and a philoſopher:” In'this'country, 
likewiſe, religion i$"h6t''{6"miuch the principal, 7 
«the; | 7 cauſe; ape pra to local | 


$ as. | 
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Grcitifiäees flir de Gerwald eathollt 141 bot | 
ſo induſtrious as the Freneli or Genoeſe!' 
© The chief of theſe is certainly the lad 7 of | 
education. You would be aſtoniſhed to ſee the 
differetice of education in the German protef: 
tant, and the German catholic towns, as well as 
between the French and German catholic. All 
I need ſay on the ſubject is, that the Neu, to 
whom we owe ſo much on this head, and wbt 
all bur pätriöts ſo much wih for back again; 
are in Germany the protectors of every thing 
barbarous and ſavage?! They firive as afdeiitly 
to ſuppreſs every emahatioti of genius here? 28 
thoſe of their order Entleavoured' e it 
amongüt un. ! v7 11895 9141 16 tee 9019+ 
But another obſtache indir} in aunsbed 
try, is e' ſtupid, ridiculous pride of the nobles! 
Whilft the Swiſs merchant and manufacture 
bears a part in the government of his om, 
the Canon of Conſtanee lobes with contempt 
on the*citizen'who is indebted ſor his riches; not 
to a doubtful genealogy; but to his underſtand- 
. ing and induſtry! - This makes a deep-immprefſ> 
on the citizen; who, iniſtead of increaſing his 
capital by his induſtry, purchaſes a title, en- 
deavours to put on the noble, and then, with a 
ae * more owes ak: inſults his fel: 
| own! - : | 


. In 
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la the next place, the frugal way of living ot 
the Swiſs very much contributes to the increaſe 
of their, manufactures. The daily repaſt of ;an 
inhabitant of the middle ſtation of life, in; Con- 
ſtance, would make a: ſumptuous feaſt for, one 
of St. Gallen. True it is, ahat as every ill has 
its attendant good, their conviviality may be the 
cauſe why the Suabians are evidently , ſo much 
better. tempered than the. Swiſs. Add to. all 
this, that Conſtance is in a manner neglected, 
on account of its diſtance from ile Court of | 
Vienna. The Swiſs, it is ſaid, made oyertures 
to eſtabliſh, manufaQures. there, but they. failed. 
jam ignorant; whether the failure was; owing to 
the intolerance of the court, to the jealouſy of 
the ſenate of Conſtance, which is conſtantiy ſo- 
licitous to preſerve. ſomething of its former im- 
portanee as a | free; imperial town, or to the 
; aboye mentioned pride of the nobles.. 3760 8.21152 
1 The biſhop reſides at Moerſburg, a ſmall 
town on the oppoſite border of the lake. He 
has an income of about ſeventy thouſand florins, 
oro]. per annum. He has very conſiderable 
poſſeſſions in Switzerland. The other places 
vorth notice, on the German vn are 1 
lungen and Lindau. 
The Swiſs fi de of this fall ON is more 
PR to view than the German. The beau- 
| tiful 


1 ZE 


ful, migrgre of. the paighbovring. hill pl ig 
With vines, the ſiraggling appearance, gf the 
farm-houſes with orchards; fünnd thecg, the 
ſmall, and xapiell. paxckes.of All, the different, 
kinds. of agriculture, make it more agreeable 10 
the eye than the e the houſes ot 
which: ſtand together. ag in toyns. andi gre often 85 
e a great. corn field, "ma wide | 
meadow. ,: Upon the, whole 2 believe 1 that both, 
ſides of. the lake. are. equally” well inhabited. 
The Swiſs, foil i is more Rony and heavy thari the 
German,jand: though the Thurgau i is one of the 
beſt parts of Switzerland, it is indebred tc to Suabia 
for a part of the. prime eceſfary. of life, © to wit, 
wen, Which it repays in wine and fruits. © 
They little think in Hol lang, how much 1 they 
owes ta.thelake of Conſtance. ” As matters even 
von at: they, can. hardly 28 againſt the land, 
which being waſhed gown, f rom the Alps by the 
Aar, and uber. rivers, into the Rhine, fhpeatens 
10 dcop u che mouth, gf,the latter, and already 
leaves apprehend [forme violent revoluti- 
nz: by; the:greas Land, banks jt has raifed. / But | 
if the / great ge ſorvoit e ſpea ip ak of did not inter- 
caps-by::far. the. largeſt, „ of the fahd, 


which ahe rapid ſtręam o the Rhine waſhes wo 


from therhigh Buntnerlapd, Holland müſt have 


— PE rw Land, and the 
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Have totally changdd the figure of the üntry. 


n is ce, that Weſe in ges dn deter 


Happen,” Howeter"chdfidltable "the depib of 
this lake may be, it miuſt at hf be filted up 

add th Weber, Vetlüfe WE" freltb, 10 f. 810 
from Conſtance through the upper parts of Ger? | 
many, is always deepening its bell, and tlie 
lake lofes 7 — 16 hich" water ad it Ff in 


fand. beer t cher Hand, if we Tele? how 
1 1 55 


Wach as (BIS lake My can; 
ate HS Contälltb as De 1 Törre did 


| if £ Fe. ule 
bo 8 9 12 ſuviüs, we” Mall täte that! the 
55 ET STE or mahy* getierations!”' ' N 10} - 


1t w was imp ſfible Tor ue to leave this cburtry 
wichour viliting, che fade Fal'of the Rite at 
Laut I 116 85 beheld the fnôft Ipecfacle hack 
4 nb Palßäng of 1 
ee of nature Had ever bite at thy Way, 
nE 
which pro es is b Ar Who'do/tdt curry 
ith them: fome git rice! of it happened tothe. 
My. 170 ion ha lee we -Phad fuhcied 
che e Winder pots Uf TE world; 
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e al o; Vo lingo a gteat height imo wn 
wi ay omable gu IF 


traſt *hetwteti2irhe 
reality and 780 Wo . — fer ptine more 
agreca 6: Indeed the” nein bases ook place 


{i 03. here, | 
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aturd and art, the true greatneſs and beauty of 

which do not ſtrike at firſt "ſight; but are felt on 
cloſer obfervatiom and comparifort of their parts. 

1 found the fall not near ſo high, but far more 
beautifu than I had expected. The amphitheatre 
of hills covered” witk trees; thE'two rocks,” (on 
one of whith is placed the caſthe of Lauffen; on 
te other, 4 village, with a mill before it,) which 


xe the two front pillars of a theatre, Rand oi 


cucli ſide of the fall; the breadth” of the” fall; 
the beautiful divifion of | its/differetit” deſtendin _—c 
waters; the rick baſon underueath; the agr 
able, and almbſt artificial mixture of wild 9985 
vated country: in Mort; every thitly Was more 
defightful than my expedtation had formed it. 
The height from which the water falls, is TY 
flffiy feet, Iddludicy the little inefination it makes 
preparatory to its” precipitation; which can ooly 
be ſeen from the riſing ground above it. ft 
was formerly Cconfflerably higher, and mat 
perſons flit liviug remember a piete of the rock 
in the tiiddle of the precipice; Which has beet 
iWotn away" by the witer: I think 1 cbuld ob- 
ſerve, from the rock on which the caſtle of Lauf. 
en ſtands, thit the ſtream was gradually deep- 
ing its coufſe. It follows therefore, as 1 fad 
Befbre, that the Take of Cotiſtance tnüſt diminith 
in in proportion as the Rhine deepetts its bed. In 
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my journey. hither, 1 ſaw aki nen of new 
land near Lindau The lake of Conſtance has. 
this in common with all lakes, which lie high, 
This diminution muſt be the . n | 
in the lake of Neufchatel. A . 
I. made an agreeable little tour to the iNand, 
| of Meinap, 2 commandery of the Teutonic ot: 
der at a ſmall. diſtance from, Conſtance. a The 
commander 8. houſe, i is a handſome new building, 
and commands an, excellent proſpe over all the 
lake of | Conſtance. Mr. Coxe, ems not to 
haye underſtogd. the plan of the caſlle gardens. 
He conſiders it as a want of taſte to have ob: 
ſtructed the free view of the lake, by plantations 
of ſhrubs; hut theſe lead a ſtranger impercep; 
tibly to the deſired ſpot, . where he is ſurpriſed, 
With the proſpect, and ſees the whole lake, and 
all the ſplendid landſcape around, in full beauty. 2 
An uninterrupted. view of the. water, ſrom the 
garden would not be very pleaſing,,as,jt may bg 
conftantly enjoyed from the window of the palace, 
Before I leaye Conſtance, I mut. recall to your 
memory, a man, who, for ſome yea Pee Poa 


made ſome noiſe in the -public;papers. It was 
on, this ſtage that the celebrated Geſner begag 


his career, who in a ſhort time expelled ſo many 

millions of devils, and. cured, ſo many hundred 
bigots. An order of the Biſhop ol Conſtance 
having prohibited. ſuch, miracles i in his. dioceſe, - 


orce 
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forced him to take teſuge under the ene 
of the prelate of Salmanſweiler, Who, by the 

ſrength of, hard, gold, always, purchaſes of 
the pope an exemption, from... the biſhop's 
mo. In, oppoſition to the Biſhop, the pre- 
Bite eſpouſed the part; of the refugee; with much 
warmth; and his fortune was: made by the 
perſecution; he undetwent. The prelate's ſtew- 
ard ſupplied him with ſome bartels of ſtinking 
oil, and other commodities, which he uſed for 
the purpoſe of his cures, and in the furniſhing 
Ay which the der found bis We 
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A 71 R * "ye all round hs lake of 
Conflance,” I directed my journey from Lindau 
hither, and paſſed through'ſoine-decayed linpe- 
rial cities, which had been under' the neceſſity of 
requeſting from the Emperor an exemption from 
furniſhing their proportion of tax for the public 
exigencies of the empite, and were now actually 


ne into villages. Memmingen, however, 
is 


+ a> — » 
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— 46as fond duſter 1616) 

and ftill reſembles à town. IT met, by accident; 

HH an exwat frötn the clirogitl of this meals == 

town, whicl runs in the ſamè old womaniſh ſtyle, 

with all other ehrohitles of frinalf| towns. I WI 
 tratiferibe” ſome paſſages from it! as they paint 
mie character of the pebßple ogy 
eln the year 1448, the tavertts 6f the to. 

© were exhauſted of wine; the ſetiate ſent a for- 

mal deputation to the Necker, to procure this 

v indiſpenſable neceſſary for its ſubjecta As the 

* waggon with ine wine" was 'approdbhitng, the 
body of the citizens went in proceſſion to meet 

it, with drums beating, and colours flying, and 8 
© there was a pubſte fre orderet:· - 

In the year 144% there happened, on St. 

* Galen's day, in the church of St. Martin, ſome 

* diſpute among che women concernink the pews, . 

* which at laſt bred a fray amongſt them, in the 

© church itſelf. The clergy imagined it neceſ- 

* ſary, to new, conſeerate the church, which Had G 

6 been | thus /prophaned ; Tre but the ſenate, om 

it with all their power, as it bad ; My born 
| * fray:of women.” ag ed 
8 5 Both theſe ee * Sk * Rt | 
| prevail. The Suabian has till the ſame venera- 
= * wine, and * ſame tie over his 
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From hence I came through W 
| cbs, and lordſhips, the moſt conſiderahle of 
which are the poſſeſſions of the counts Truc- 
chſeſſe and Fugger; theſe might be. conſidered = 
as principalities, eee 1 
io many branches of the families. | 
be whole tract of country, die Nhe af 
ee here, is not near ſo well aultivated as 
lower Suabia. The manners of the people alſo 
are much inferior. There is aſtriking difference 
in the perſons of the men · The inhabitants of 
theſe parts are ugly, and their features are ſo 
diſtorted, that the ſight diſguſts one. Nature 
400! has done ſtill leſs for them, than for their 
neighbours. The whole of their country is a 
plain, which-is interſected only by one ridge of 
waody hills, between Lindau and Leutkirchen. 


The ſoil is only fit for tillage ; whereas, in Low- 


= er Suabia, the mixture of mountains, hills, and 
valleys, allows of every kind of agriculture. |: 1% 


The efficient cauſe of the ruin of ihis countryj/ 


is its being parcelled aut into fo many ſmall 
'baronies ;' many of the owners of which live at 
the great'courts, and draw the money out of the 
country. It is needleſs for a traveller to aſk, if 
the maſter of theſe poſſeſſions reſides upon his 
property; as oe qäaſily diſcover in the looks 
of the people, and the forſaken aſpect of the 
e "Whillt the: baron is 


ait making 
* * 5 4 
F 
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making a figure at court, his-viſſals'are expoſed 


to the oppreſſions of a rapatious: fleward, wh 
generally contrives, in the ſpate of a fe years, | 
to amaſs ſo much wealth as to enable him to re- 


ſign his office, and commence baron himſelf. 


If a life of extravagance; and a ridiculous: 4 
ſion for titles, was not fo univerſal amongſt 
them; if they had more love for the arts and 
Iciences ; if they had a taſte for more elegant 
pleaſures than horſes, equi pages, and ſervants 
can afford; if they could bring over from France 
ſomething more becoming than a ſtiff carriage, 
an affected walk, a taſte for gaming, and a wretch- 
ed jargon, the German nobles might be the hap- 
pieſt claſs of human beings. Almoſt entirely 


independent, as the nature of the conſtitution | 


makes them, they might become, in the fulleſt 
ſenſe, the creators of the happineſs of their ſub- 
jects, and in return receive their adoration. But 
they appear not to have ſufficient- ſenſibility to 
follow ſuch a line of conduct. Nature takes her 
revenge, and the conſequence of their idle extra- 
vagance at the, courts is, that their eſtates: ** 

gradually in debt, and their reſources vaniſn. 
Augſburg is one of the-whdaſt.yovns er 
many, and one of the moſt remarkable of them, 
as it is there, and at Nuremberg, that you meet 
vith the oldeſt marks of German, art, and induſ- 
_ In the (fourteenth, and-fifteenth. centuries, 
4 the 


the commerce of this town was the moſt exten- - 
ſtve of any part of ſouth Germany, and contri- 
buted much to the civilization of the country, by 
the works of art, and a variety of neceſſaries to 
the comfort and convenience of life, which it 
vas the means of introducing. Many things ori- 
ginated in this town, which have had a great in- 
fluence on the happineſs of mankind. Not to 
mention the many important diets of the empire | 
held here; here, in 952, did a council confirm 
the ordet for the celibacy of prieſts; here, in 
. 2530,” was the confeſſion of faith of the proteſ- 
tants laid before the emperor, and other eſtates 
of Germany, and here, in 1886, was ſigned the 
famous treat y of peace, by which ee liber- 
- Ly. Was ſecuted to Germany. tnt enn 
Many of the houſes are old and ugly. and are 
dullt with ſo little attention to the rules of mo- 
dern taſte, that Winckelman renounced living in 
Germany after be had ſeen them; but this is 
what the. Engliſh call pecviſhneſs; and to he ſb 


2 taken up with the beauty and form, as to 5 


be blind to every other conſideration, is folly and 
vice The houſes in Augſburg muſt not be con- 
ſidered as Roman and Greek. temples, but as mo- 
numents of he architecture of the times in which 
they were built. Whoever conſiders. them. in 


that light, And compares 1558 with. the houſes 
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-tury; will-ſee to what: a much greater degree of 
-magnificence Augſburg had arrived in thoſe early 
times. He will ſee too a great deal of real beau- 
ty of proportion, n ane e eg of 
a+ ec. KM. N 
The looks of the inhabitants . 
Fun very ſtriking in them. They are a 
compound of the Suabian and Bavarian features. 
The proteſtants are moſt like the Suabians, and 
the Catholics the Bavarians. It is an obſervation, 
which has been frequently made, and undoubt- 
edly a true one, that you may diſtinguiſh a pro- 
teſtant of Augſburg, from a eathelic, by his looks 
and manner. Any perſon who goes into their 
reſpective churehes, will ſee ſtriking character - 
iſtical differences in the face. As the catholics 
are more catholic at Augſburg than in any other 
part of the world, and as the followers of the 
ſeveral religions ſeldom intermarry, this differ- 
ence may the more eaſily be accounted for. 
The beſt accounts of the ſuccefive' variations of 
the government: of Augſburg, which is ariſtoera- 
tical, is to be met with in D. Langemunteſs Hiſ- 
torie des Regiments der Stau Augſburg, Fol. and 
in P. von Stelten des ultern Geſchithie von Augſburg, 
2 vol. in 410, which carry it WOT 5 Joo 
16. 8 HUG) 21 * 14 
be police of tlie place is bevy: 888d. and 
though the town has no territory, it has no debts. 
tit | The 
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The water works of: Augſburg deſerve notice 


much more than thoſe of Marly, the mechaniſm  - 


of them. is much more ſimple, and me Wramage 
of them much more conſpicuous. 
Augſdburg is, however, no longer ay it was. | 
It no longer. has a Fugger, and a Welſer in it, 
to lend the Emperor millions. In this large and 
handſome town, formerly one of the largeſt rad- 
.ingtownsin Germany, there are no merchants at 
-preſeat-10; he found, who have capitals of more 
than 20,0001, The others, moſt of whom muſt 


have-their, coaches, go creeping on with capitals 15 


of g, or 4, ol. and do the buſineſs of brokers, 
and commiſſioners. Some houſes however, carry 
on, a little banking trade, and the way, through 
Tyrol, and Graubundten, occaſions: ſome little - 
exchange between this place and Germany. 5 
After theſe brokers and doers of buſineſs by 
'commiſſigni-abs engravers, ſtatuaries, and pain- | 
tets, are the: moſt reputable of the labouring part 
of the city. Their productions, like the toys of 
Nurembetg, go every where, There are always 
ſome people of genius amongſt. them: but the 
ſmall demand for their art affords. them ſo little 
encpuragement, that to prevent ſtarving, they. are 

moſtly confined. to the ſmall religious. works, 
which are done elſewhere. by Capuchin monks. 
They- furniſh all Germany. with little. pictures 


for prayer books, and to hang in the citizens 
Vor. 1. c houſes. 
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- hotiſes.” Indeed the arts meet with little ſupport. 
it this country. The man of faſhion had much 
rather keep horſes and hounds, atid' a uſeleſs. 
train of ſervants, by whom' he is cheated, than 
provide: for an ingetiious artift, and even-when, 
in obetllence to faſhior, he is compelled to make 
ſome *facrifice to geni us, he teſts no confidence 
in the abilities of his' countytnan. As he is ſel- 
dom | poſſeſſed of taſte and diſcernment Himſelf; 

be is aher in his choice, by the reputition of 
195 foreign artiſt, and leaves merif in his own 
country to | flarve. In other provintes of Ger- 
many, matters appeat to be nd better ordeted; 
Mengs Winckelman, Gluck, Haffe' Hanel, and 
many others, were 6bliged'rs acquire reputation 3 
© abroad, before” theit merits' Were ackftowiedged 
| at home: eK iin le 101 099992997 1 Sporty 
Theres an academy öf wh inſtitutecd Here, 
under the FProteclio of the magiſtrates. It 
ſeems] however, like its Patrons, to hade no other 
aim than to produce good mechanics: and pre- 
ſerve tlie mtufactures of the city: The ſonate, 
| | for ſome time paſt, has been delibetming on! ſi- 
= milat projects, for the"eticouragememtof itduf- 
In / try. As I take part in any improvement for ſo- 
= cial happiriefs, 1 was extremely mottiſied to ſer 
a. theſe intentions thwarted; 2 N . ee 
= | of the town eee Tau e dl yo! 
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51 
The grounds of mis inconſident oppoſition, 
1 its in a great meaſure from the form of govern- | 
ment. The pafricians, who, with a very ſmall 
addition of the mercantile park, govern the SO 
ariſtocratically, cannot bear to ſee the pl 
ehabled by his iüduttry to carry his he 4 
them. Though they extol induſtr) in the ſenate, 
they hate and pet fecutt it in the workſhop. One 
Süühlin, w | S made His fortune by a great cot- 
ton-wotk, 18 laflientable example of this dupli- 
city. As che milliöris his induftry has brought, 
Moi bim to live moe Tptendidly than the patri- - 
Clans wil empty titles, * he is become the object 
of their moſt furious perſecution. 1 et 91! 
This defpicable' dlicy takes, its origin in the 
general corruption f the bountry. Nide-tenths 
of this inhabitants ate the moſt infamous raſcals | 
itmagitable, fellows, 1 on the leaft fignal, 
ec to cut One cher 8 throats on account 
religion; hs {pend their week's wages every 
"Sinithy" in alehouſes) and. never teflect on the 
eatnels of their eee but when the 
Long is fermenting in 0, a. their | V | 1 have t to la 
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Mr. er is of a different opinion,. 2 top that the 
7 k 95 3% in he government, and that this is 
rec 19 55 cities in which Ay is mo t liberty, 
| wee ee chan ät Nor" or oo”. 
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. Wake that the government is . Ca- 
tholic, and partly Proteſtant... Upon the whole, 
the Catholics'may, I believe, be more. numer- 7 
ous than the Proteſtants... It is quite impoſſible to 
give any idea of all the ridiculous incidents oc- 
caſioned by the religious diſputes. Every day 
produces ſome, unexpected occurrence, which 
makes one both laugh and complain. . They ne- 
ver bruſh a cobweb from a public building, with- 
out mingling religion in the buſineſs: The Ca- 
tholics, who are more zcalous than e Proteſ- 
ants, ſupport a controverſial preachei here, as 
they do in all the towns, where the religion is of 
the mixed kind. This. man, at certain times, 
ſets one half of Augſburg a laughing, the other 
a raving. He who fills, this part at preſent, is 

an ex · jeſuit; who is one of the beſt comedians 
of the kind [ have ſeen, The exceſſvs poverty 
and indolence of the people, make them regard- 
leſs of their own rights. The ariſtocracy would | 
not be ſo powerful if the people had more under- 
ſtanding, and attachment to their conſtitution, — 
But liberty is no dearer to them than the chaſti- 
ty of their daughters, whom their canons, whoſe 
incomes are about aol. 1 men n 
every year by ee e eee 

© The othet tenth of . Wiens condilts of 
' ſome patrician families, Amongſt whom: there 
are ſome very polite people, of the merchants, 


_ artiſts 


F | 
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attiſts and clergy. But there is too much idle 


_ extravagance amongſt even the moſt / prudent, 


and too many jealouſies about them all for true 
patriotiſm to take root amongſt them. This 


town, which is nine miles and a half in circum- 


ference, contains hardly 30, ooo people, “ and their 


collective capital ſcarcely exceeds 1, 500, oool. 


ſo that their yearly decreaſe becomes more and 
more apparent. If ſome fortunate circumſtances 


do not ariſe, e ee will oe ene 


ed to beggary. 
The more modech of this town is U lr 
beautiful; and the ſenate houſe is one of the 


handſomeſt buildings that I have ſeen in all my 
travels. One would believe, that in proportion 


as the internal reſources had diminiſhed; the 


magiſtracy had become more attentive. io ex- 


ternal decoration. But it is as with the falſe 


bloom on a courtezan's cheek, it may beguile the 
paſſing ſtranger, but whoever ſees her at her toi- - 


let will ſoon be andeceived. A ſhort time 
fince, on the publication of an order for the 
water ſpouts, which uſed to ſpout the water up- 


on the ſtreets, and injure the pavement, to be 


in future carried through, their houſes, a com- 
Ps of merchants antergd a e veginging 


2 Mr. Nicolai makes 8 301 or 35,099, and an there are 
28,000 houſes, 


; * * 3 * — * q N * * | 
* 
* * . 
| with 
a - / * . 


with theſe words: The Romass vas not: ar- 
rived at the pinnacle of their greatneſs when 
* the Appian way was made. I know not whe- 


ther the writer of the remonſtrance was in jeſt. 3 
but, as the common proverb ſays, that Ow 


A compariſon is lame, this is ſo indeed. 


Ĩ᷑be city has its drinking water from this er 
1 which runs at ſome: diſtance ſrom it.— 
The aqueducts which convey. the water, are 

much to be admired. As the court of Bavaria 

has it in its power to cut off this indiſpenſahle 
neceſſary, by threatening the town with doing 
ſo, it often lays it under contribution. But as 
it has, beſides this, dther means of keeping the 
high council in a ſtate of dependence, to ſecure 
irſelf. from this oppreſſion, the city ſocks the 

Emperor's protection, upon whom it makes it- 

ſelf as dependant on the other ide, ſo as to be 

indeed nly a Ball, which both courts play with. 

—The Emperor's miniſter to the circle of Sua- 

bia, generally reſides here, and by fo'dding fe- 

cures to his court a perpetual {nfluetite/') There 
are always Auftrian and Pruffian 'recruiting par- 
ties quartefed here, and the partiality of the 'go- 
vernment tothe former is very remarkable. | In 

the war of 1756, the citizttis were divided q 

equal parcies for the two courts. "The Cathalics : 


e did the ſame by the « king of Profs. a 
3 14 
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The flame of religion had almoſt kid bloody | 
civil war amonglt them. N 
The biſhop. takes his name from this town ; 

but reſides at Dillingen. He has an income of 
about 20,0001. per annum. As i proof of the ca- 
tholiciſm of this place, the Pope, throughout his 
whole progreſs, met no where with ſuch honours 
as he did here. This he owed to his friends the 

| Apo 8 ed fill wn ene 8 
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U. F all the circles of 8 empire, | Suabia' is be 
moſt divided, it contains four eccleſiaſtic, and 
thirteen lay principalities, nineteen independent 
prelacies and abbeys, twenty-ſix earldoms and 
lordſhi ps, and thirty- one free cities. The prime 
directors of the circle, as they are termed, are 
the biſhop oſ Conſtance, and the duke of Wirt- 
emberg, which laſt has the fole N 19 of all 
that relates to war. 

The mixture of the various forms of govern- 
ment, and religious ſects; the oppreſſion exer- 
cifed' by the n on the leſſer; the game con- 

| _ Rantly 
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1 4 played by the Emperor, who polſelſes 
many pieces of detached country in Suabia, which 
depend not on the circle, and can, in conſe- 
quence of his privileges as archduke of Auſtria, 
extend his poſſeſſions in it by various ways, are 
circumſtances which give the cultivation of the 
_ country, and the character of the inhabitants, a 
moſt extraordinary caſt, In ſeveral of the poſt 
towns where you top, you ſee the higheſt de-. 
gree of cultivation in the midſt of the moſt ſa- 
vage wildneſs, a great degree of knowledge and 
poliſh of manners, mixed with the groſſeſt ig- 
norance, and ſuperſtition ; traces of liberty, 
under the deepeſt oppreſſion ; national pride, 
| together with the contempt and neglect of the | 
native country; in ſhort, all the ſocial qualities 
in ſtriking contraſt, and Apron Ka i» 
other. | 

"Thoſe paris of Salts: 0 wa A 
greater potentates, ſuch as Wirtemberg, Auſtria 
and Baden, are certainly the moſt improved.— 
The whole of Suabia may comprehend about 
nine hundred German ſquare miles, and two mil- 
lions of people. More than half of theſe are ſub- 
jects of the three above mentioned houſes, though 
they do not own, nf a | Bk veal, one __ ie 
land. yy 

If the ſmall Gene: lords wants * OM 


themſelves within due bounds, if they would 
not 
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not appear greater than thay Su are, if they 
were more affectionate to their ſubjects, if they | 
were not inſenſible to the ſofter feelings of hu- 
manity, and ſo hoſtile to the muſes and graces, 
the very ſmallneſs of theſe ſtates might conſti- 
tute their happineſs, For although a ſmall 
Huntry muſt neceſſarily part with ſome money 
to procure what it wants from abroad, yet if the 
governor does not require many luxuries, a 
prudent ceconomy and management will keep 
this within due bounds. Beſides, as moſt of the 
ſovereigns in this part of the world are Catho- 
lics, and the rich foundations in the neighbour- 
hood lie open to their younger ſons, they are 
not incumbered with the care of aking other 
_ proviſion for them. Many of themſelves ioo be- 
long to the church, and their preferments there 
might prevent their laying any burthens on 
their ſubjects. But the happineſs of their peo- 
ple, is never the ſtudy of theſe gentlemen, who, 
from the want of family ties, conſider them- 
ſelyes as unconnected with the country, and 
think their only | buſineſs is to act like generals 
in an-enemy's land, and plunder what they can. 
Were it not for this, their exemption from 
ſupporting any military eſtabliſhments, the eaſe 
with which a ſmall country may be governed; 
the diſtance from the political diſtractions of the 
* ſtates, the ſecurity that the other powers 
of 
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of Germany cannot play the great conquetor 
_ ever. them, and many other circumſtances, 
mien be improved inte lee on theſe ſmall 
ſocieties. | 14 
The courts of Sand; «ad Cailſrabe are thy | 
only. ones I have met with, which ſeemed. to 
have any ſenſe of the duty of making the ſub- 
ke happy. The reſt appear vain enough to 
conceive their people created for them, not 
| themſelves for their people. The treaſurers of 
| theſe petty. lords, with ſome of whom 1 was well 
acquainted, make a very eflential difference be · 
tween the intereſts of the court, and thoſe of 
the people ; and though the ſubject is under no 
apprehenſion, as I have ſaid, of groſs tyranny, | 
yet he is by no means ſafe from having his 
pocket picked by, qe} Wen; eee of 
finance. 4 TAN 
The education of. mal: of the eſe lords: is e 
thoroughly neglected, as hardly to admit of 
beiter hopes. It is almeſt. univerſally in the 
hands of Prieſts. Part of theſe. are monks, 
_ whoſe knowledge is in a manner. all wrapped up 
In their cowls, and part, are young abbes, Who 
are juſt come from ſchool, and only ſeck to 
make their fortunes by the connections of their 
upils. The monk teaches that a reverence to 
aint Francis, Benedict, or Ignatius, a regular 
attendance on mats, the telling deads, and giv- 
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ing alms to monaſteries; are objects, which 
will make amends * my, 3 of 
. aer, 1 
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1 HE road from Augſburg to Munich, lies | 
through Dachau, which is two miles from Augſ- 5 
Burg and Nympbenburg. Great part of the 

country, which you ſee on this road, is intirely 
uncultivated. There was a project to bring the 
Memnonites from the Palatinate to cultivate it, 
but it failed; becauſe the court confeſſor ex- 
claimed againſt any introduction of different re- 
ligions. The buildings at Nymphenburg are mag- 
nificent, and deſerve to be viewed. 

The caſtle of Nymphenburg was begun in 
1663, by che Electreſs Adelaide, conſort of the 
Elector Ferdinand Maria; - but much has been 
added to it by the ſucceeding electors. Many 
8 55 are worth looking at ĩ in the 9 and 
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D dat is moſt remarkable, ate the rooms which 
contain the pictures of the ſixteen” miſtreſſes of 
the Elector of Maximilian Emanuel, and the Em- 
peror Charles the Seventh. The public exhibi- 
tion of theſe portraits is an offence to the public 
manners, Which has not, perhaps, its like in 
Europe. 

In the gardens there is a cloyſter of nuns = 
Notre Dame, and under the ſame roof, parted 
only by a wall, an Hoſpice of capuchin friars. 

This cuſtom of building convents and cloyſters 2 
near each other, aa very e in the 4 
century. 5). tes 
There is A I manufacture here, but it 
ſeems fallen to decay. 
on my arrival at the i inn, a pretty boſteſs iep- 
ped up, looked me very ſuſpiciouſly y in the face, 
and put ſeveral queſtions ;. which, for want of 
ſufficient {kill in her provincial dialect, 1 could 
anſwer but by halves. As I cannot endure to 
be much queſtioned by innkeepers, I deſi red 
her, ſomewhat rough! y. to let me know, without 
any more ceremony, whether I could lodge and 
board in her bouſe for ſome days? With a great 
deal of difficulty, ſhe at laſt gave me to under- 
ſtand, that ſhe had taken me for a Jew, and had 
ſworn to ſome ſaint or other, never to entertain 
a Je ew, I was, as you may ſuppoſe, near leav- 


ing 
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ing the houſe; an explanation, 3 took 
| place, and the next day, after my beard, which 
was rather of the longeſt, had been taken off, 
we were fully reconciled, aye en wr 
well ever ſincte. 555 
In my way hither, 1 ſtole ſufficient time aer 
mark that the agriculture of this part of the 
country is not 2 ſo improved a ſtate as even that 
of Suabia. | I ſaw ſeveral Suabian villages, 
which deſerved the appellation of towns much 
| more than ſome of. the miſerable holes I have 
be with ſince my arrival in Bavaria. "There 
re e fix of theſe about Munich, in which the 
1 285 ſcattered, houſes. are far more numerous 
than the inhabitants. ; 
Tam ſill too little acquainted. with this — 
and country, to be able to ſay: any thing confi- 
dently about either. But as 1 Propoſe Ropping 
here ſome time, thall impart , to you, in due 
order, the reſult of my enquiries. la the mean 
tme, as Lam a diligent frequenter of the Ger- 
man theatre, | I feel a deſire to entertain you, as 
far as my ability yet goes, with a ſtate of the 
0 part of German literature. 
Thoſe who | underſtand German, percei ve 
even at Straſburg, that Germany has, for ſome 
_ + years/paſt, been ſtruck with a rage for theatrical 
= The. bookſellers apa are from 


— —  — '  — — 


time to time over-run itt ns 6 a6 and thes- 
trical almanacks; and writings of the dramatic 


kind, always" dinipy" a third part in the cata- | 
logues of new. books. Dramatic poetry is cer- 


tainly the higheſt ſpecies of poetty, as hiſtorical 


painting is the higheſt ſpecies of painting; nor 


. | can any thing de more ufefut- than to repreſent 


iis lg t 


man in his various characters, andlſituations, with 


truth and juſtice. But ſuch. men as appear e at 
5 Preſent | in moſt of the German plays, : are rarely 
met with in the world; and when here 20 


there ſuch do make their appearance, the police 
of the place, if there is any police, takes the 
charge of them upon itſelf, and lodges them it in 
Bedlam, or a workhouſe. e 2208 

Vou muſt know, my dear ente chat the 
characters moſt frequent on the German ſtage, 8 


are frantic lovers, parricides, highwaymen, mi- 


nifters, miſtreſſes, and men of faſhion, with their 
pockets full of daggers and poiſon, melaricholy 


and raving men of all ſorts, and incendiaries, aud 
Ee Perhaps vou will not believe 


but I could name to you above twenty pieces, 
the chief characters in which are mad, and where 


he poet has endeavoured: to exhibit his forte in 


the diſplay of folly, and diſtraction of mind- 1 
aſſure you too, upon my honour, that part of 


the . public with which I have had the 
bonour 
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honour to be acquainted hitherto, admire, and 
moſt violently applaud thoſe/foenes which ſhew- 
the madman” in his wildeſt. tranſports. Ther 

are plays in which the chief character ſucceflive- 
_ ty murdets from twelve to fifteen people; and 
by way of crowning the meritorious deed, plants 
dagger in his vwh/ breaſt) It is a fact, that 
the pieces hic have moſt madmen and mur- 
derers in them meet with the greateſt 'approba- 
tion (nay ſeverallactors and actreſſes have co 
plained to me how (difficult they found it to invent 
new ways of dying on the ſtage. It muſt be 
difficult, for there are ſcenes ĩnꝰ hich the pꝓrin- 
cipal per formeti muſt remain for half an hour 
in the laſtagonies utter ing broken words, and 
under continued gonveliions, gad it: is, certainly 
no eaſy taſk to ſuſtain ſuch a death with proprie- 
ty. have oſten ſven no leſs than five people 
at once dying on the German ſtage. one ringing 
out his knell avich his- feet, another withyhis 
arms, a third with bis belly, and a fourth Witli 
his head, whilſt the pit ſegmed agonizing with 
joy; efpetially if the ſport: laſted, and clapped 
every cotwul ſive movement. 
The next in ank on the German ſtage. after 
me mad men aud murderers, are drunkards, ſol- 
diers and watchmen, Theſe characters correſ- 
pond too much with the national humour not to 
be welcome to the audience. But why the 
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phlegmatic Germars, bo are troubled with, ſo 


ey violent paſſions, and delight ſo little in deſ- 


perate tranſactions, and tragical events, ſhould 
take ſuch pleaſure in the dagger and bowl, is 


not at firſt ſo eaſily accounted for. Let us ſee 


what i is to be ſaid forthe audience and the poets. 
On the part of the public it may ariſe from 


Fi of life and manners. The different 


claſſes of people do not mingle ſo much in the 


Serman towns as they do in France To every 


thing which belongs to nobility, or which: has. 
the name of nobility, or is in any way attached 


to the court, the German in middle liſe can have 


no acceſs. His knowledge of life and taſte ſor 
ſocial pleaſures is much more confined; than 
that of our people, nor does he, like the inhabi- 
-rants of a moderately large French town, enter 
into the innumetable incidents and accidents of 
common life. This want of intereſt in uſual 
virtues and vices; this inſenſibility to the little 


"won of ordinary life, min ene 10 


tain him on the ſtage; rr the Scheer 
is contented with a piece of a much finer wrought 


plot, and willingly ſees the people he lives and 
is acquainted with, repreſented on the ſtage. 
The Saxon dramas are not ſo monſtrous and ex- 
——_— as thoſe. which are N in the 
7, / weſtern 
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Waltent und Touihert? parts of Ge bechuſe 
a more enlightened Horality, and a freer inter- 
courſe than there is Here, 6btains in that part 
of the country, and conſequently, the picture 
of a fcene in common life is more ſtriking than 
it can be here. In gettetal, the 1 in this 
part of the country, conſiſts more of mob than 
in Fratice, aid the mob, you krow, ate notori- 
viis for fufming to fc ah execution of a funeral. 

On the part of the poets, the extravagance 
ariſes from a variety of different cauſes. Moſt 
of the preſent writers for the German dramà dre 
as ignorant as the mob of the ſprings which actu- 
ate mankind. Many of them are ſtudents, WHO 
are ſtill at ſchool; or juſt come from it; ant have 


choſen play writing for their trade. Theſe per- 


ſons, who have never ſeth any thing, fit iti their 
chimney corner and enveloped in tHe fufnes of 
their tobacco, invent whatever happens t6 come 
uppermoſt. Thelr ereaturès have, ebnſequently, 
neither beauty, ſhape; grace, or proportion; 
but are either men without hedds, or 'barbarizns. 
The writers of this claſs, who aim at tiothing but 
getting their bread by gratifying the publle, 
write tragedy, becauſe it is moſt eaſy, for, inde- 
pendently of the aſſiſtance which may be derived 
from the marvellous; it is always cafier to write, 
gend tragedy Ny hs good cometly: 
HOES 1. Another 
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Another ſet of. writers. for Pd buſkin, ſuffer 
themſelyes to be led away by the taſte of the 


times. . A few. years ago; one Goethe, of whoſe 


works you muſt certainly have ſeen. tranſlations, | 


brought out, a piece, which, although it has 


very great beauties in it, is, upon the whole, 


the moſt extravagant that ever was acted. - To 
give you an idea of it, I need not ſay more 
than the ſubject is, the peaſant war under the 


Emperor Maximilian, and that the burning of 


villages, firing towns, Sc. Ec. are repreſented 
in it to the life. This piece, which 1s called 
Gots of Berlichingen, with the iron hand; has, 
notwithſtanding the great outcry for it, not yet 
been exhibited on the ſtage, becauſe the infinite 


changes of the ſcenery, and the incredible heap 


of machinery, and decoration neceſſary, are 
too expenſive, and would make the performance 

too long. Goethe is, undoubtedly, a genius, 
and I have ſeen other pieces of his, which ſhew 
that he can draw men in common life, and 
walking on their legs, as well as thoſe who ſtand 
on their heads. His Elvin and Elmire is an 
exquiſite little opera, and there is much merit, 


though with ſome excreſcences, in his Clavigo, 


a tragedy on the ſubject, you know, of Beau- 
marchais adventures, in Spain. Goethe, how- 
ever; has had too many imitators. His Gots of 


Berlichingen was a kind of magic wand, which, 
with 
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with a ſingle ſtroke, produced a hundred geni- 
uſes out of nothing. Blind to the real beauties 
of the original, his imitators have endeavoured 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves, by copying his extra- 
vagancies. As in Gots of Berlichingen, the 
ſcenery is frequently changed, it is now neceſ- 
fary for the poet to carry the ſpectator through 
every part of the town. Goethe was rather la- 


viſh of executions in his pieces, and now there 


are innumerable hangmen on the ſtage. Shake- 
ſpear, whom Goethe, probably from whim, or 
with the view to draw the attention of his coun- 
trymen to that great poet, propoſed as his ex- 
ample in his Gots, became inſtantly the idol of 
the German dramatic writers; but not that 
Shakeſpear, 'who, like Raphael, paints man as 
he is, under every circumſtance, and expreſſes 
every movement of the muſcles and nerves, and 
every emotion of the paſſions; but he, who, for 


want of ſufficient acquaintance with originals, 


and due education, gives himſelf up to his own 
wild whims, flies over ages and countries, and 
worlds, and in the purſuit of his fluctuating ob- 
je, does not trouble himſelf about either unity 
or order. An hiftorical painter may fail in what 
is called la compoſition du groupe, or harmony of 
the piece, and ſeveral other things, and yet 
merit great praiſe for his excellence in the deli- 
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_ - neation of ſingle figures; but the Sadler who 
copies theſe faults, is truly to be pitied. 


Rules, it is true, do not fetter a genius; he 
either wears them like wreaths of flowers, un- 
conſtrained, eaſily and gracefully ; or, when he 
does not know the value of this ornament, and 


will come forth in his own wildneſs, makes up 
for the omiſſion, by the vigour with which he 


lays hold of his object. But ſuch untractable 
geniuſes are very ſcarce, and not the proper ob- 
jects of imitation. England, or rather we may 
fay all Europe, has produced but one Shake- 
ſpear during many © centuries. The greateſt 
number of artiſts are doomed to acquire reputa- 
tion by ſtudy, and rules have been made to re- 


gulate that ſtudy. 


This ridiculous taſte of deſiring WU by the 
neglect of order and rules, by the affectation of 


. extravagance, unnatural events, abominable gri- 


maces, and pitiful disfigurations, has ſince this 
time infected every department of literature and 
the arts. We ſee crowds of young pretenders to 
genius, who, in their different walks, in muſic, 
painting, and other parts of poetry, think to ac- 
quire fame by departing from the eſtabliſhed 
rules, and giving up ſtudy. But the ancients 
thought otherwiſe on this ſubject, and the works 
which they have left behind, will never be 

eclipſed 


/ 
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eclipſed by theſe weak and pretended originals. 
Virgil, it is well known, compared his produc- 
tions to the unformed cub of a bear, which could 
only receive its proper ſhape by frequent lick- 
ing; and it is eaſy to ſee, by the writings of 
Terence and Plautus, that they were not finiſhed 
over a pipe of tobacco. You know that Shake- 
ſpear has now, for ſome time paſt, had his par- 
tizans amongſt us; but his extravagance will not 
ſo eaſily be adopted for a rule; and though Ar- 
naud has opened the. way for monſters on our 
ſtage, as yet they appear too ſeldom for there to 
be any danger of our ſeeing our old friends and | 
acquaintance in common life baniſhed by them. 
This corrupt taſte has produced a wonderful 
revolution in the German language. When we 
read the writings of Geſner, Wieland, and Leſ- 
ſing, we perceive that it was improving under 
their culture, and would gradually have received 
the poliſh and perfection which are indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to make it claſſical. But theſe new 
geniuſes have not been ſatisfied with the muti- 
lation of ſingle words, but have contracted whole 
periods in the ſame manner. They have abo- 
liſhed all conjunctions and connectives of every 
kind. In many of the more modern works, the 
ſentences are all ſeparate, like the ſeparate . 
fata n am oracle; nor are any ſtops or diviſions 
admitted 
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admitted, except full ſtops, and!!! and??? 
and — — —, Beſides every writer made a 
point of inventing new words to expreſs his new 
ideas; 1n ſhort, you would burſt with laughter 
if you were to read ſome literary productions of 
Germany, which paſs with many for maſter- 
Pieces. 

When I fay this, I do not mean to be under- 
ſtood to affirm, that there are no perſons of 
better taſte in Germany than thoſe I have been 
deſcribing; but they are over-talked, becauſe 
they are the ſmalleſt number, and attempt only 
to convince by moderation and reaſon, whilſt | 
the others ſtun them with noiſe. It was but yeſ- 
terday that I ſaw a new piece, entitled Quick 
before any one knows it,“ which was remark- 
able for the ſimplicity of the fable, the truth of 
the characters, and the chaſteneſs of its dialogue; 


and I have ſeen other comedies and tragedies 


equally good ; but the pit muſt have madnefs, 
and murder, and trumpets, and thunder, and 
the actors only interpoſe ſuch a piece, in order 
to have time to recover their breath, and re- 
cruit for freth raptures of inſanity. 

This is the ſixth company of comedians I have 
ſeen in Germany. You will wonder perhaps at 
ſo many in ſo ſmall a tract; but you muſt know 
that for ſeveral years paſt, innumerable ſmall 

ſtrolling 
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rolling companies patrole Germany as they do 
in Spain and England: they erect their ſtages in 
the barns, or in the cow-houſes of 3 or 
market towns, and borrow the mayor's night 
gown and ſlippers, to play Julius Cæſar in his 
_ toga, or, which is the ſame thing to them, to 
repreſent a ſultan, 1 faw four of theſe compa- 
nies in Suabia. They are made up chiefly of 
vagabond ſtudents, and idle, diſſolute mechanics, 
who arealternately actors and ſoldiers, ſometimes 
in the work-houſe, and ſometimes in the hoſ- 
pital. The company which is here at preſent 
is of a ſuperior kind. All the members of it 
are in the pay of the court, which receives the 
entrance money. They are almoſt all elegant, 
well-bred people, and went far beyond my ex- 
pectations in their performance. I do not know 
above three or four theatres in France which 
are preferable to this. The actors enjoy the 
ſociety of the firſt people of the court, and have 
opportunities of poliſhing their manners. Ho 
ridiculous it is, that the preſent etiquette of 
Germany ſhould refuſe this advantage to the 
poet, who has as much to yu 57 it as s che 
comedian. | : 
This company is under the direction of Mr. 
Marchand, of whom I had heard a great deal at 
Straſburg, -where he played for ſeveral. years be- 
fore 


| 
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fore he had any regular engagement. He is, 
now at Manheim, where, he is engaged at a. large 
ſalary as manager of the court theatre. 1 was 
extremely bappy i in a perſonal acquaintance with. 
him. He is a man of the world, very lively 
and intelligent, and has contrived to. make a 
capital of 4000l. by his performances 1 in the ci- 
ties on the Upper Rhine. This gentleman. told 
me how much pains he had taken, when he came 


to the management, to ſet his, company on a 


din footing from moſt of the German com- 
panies of comedians at that time. e employed 


only. regular bred men, paid them with great 
punctuality, and as regularly diſcharged them. 


when they were guilty of any irregularity, By. 


theſe means, he and his company, obtained the 
reſpect of the public, who at firſt conſidered 
players as diſreputable perſons, For a long time 
Mr, Marchand guided the public taſte. He exhi- 
bited only tranſſations of the moſt ſelect French 
and Engliſh pieces, and the very beſt originals, 
of his own, country, with a, mixture of. ſome 
of our operas, which, excepting at Paris, were 
no better performed than by, his company. 
Suddenly, however, the rage for tragedy: and. 
monſters prevailed ; after, long ſtruggling, againſt 
it, he was at laſt obliged to yield to the ſtream. 
As the, lungs. of his actors were only accuſtomed - 
— to 
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to the ordinary tones of ſpeech, and could not 
go through the-ſtrong convulſive. movements of 
the new. ſchool, he was obliged,” on his arrival 
at Munich, to procure. a new ſet accuſtomed to 
howlings, lying dead, &c. &c. It is probable, 
however, that the preſent rage is only a temporary 

f paroxyſm of the ſtage fever, which will in time 
give way to better taſte and ſounder Judgment. 
F are well. 


LE T..T 8 1 
Munich. 


Yo U require too much of me; though I 
very well conceive that you muſt naturally wiſh 
to have a particular knowledge of this court and 
country, for, independently of our former con- 
nection with Bavaria, the Palatinate is the moſt 
powerful ſtate in Germany, next to Auſtria and. 
Brandenburg, or at leaſt from its. internal re- 
ſources ſhould be ſo ; and beſides, the geogra- 
phical ſituation of the country. will always make 
its maſter of conſequence, to whatever ſide he 
joins, in caſe of a, rupture between France and 
the emperor. I will therefore do what I can; 
but I. ſhall. ſtay here too, ſhort a time, to, give you 
entire 
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entire ſatisfaction. The deſcription of Munich 


by Profeſſor Weſtenrieden, though not void of 


faults, is one of the few works of this kind cal- 
culated to give ſatisfaction. Every traveller 
ſhould have it. The beſt hiſtory of Munich 
is that by Mr. Bergman, in one volume folio. 
There is alſo an Italian tract on the ſubject, by 
Bianconi; but it does not contain much. 

This court is at preſent ſo enveloped in a 
thick and motley-coloured crowd of miniſters, 
counſellors, intendants, and commanders, that 
one cannot well get at, nor even ſee it; nor 
have I yet been able to make any particular ac- 
quaintance with our miniſter here, who un- 
doubtedly knows how things are. I ſhall there- 
fore deſcribe the court to you, partly from the 
information of ſome of its dependants, and part- 
ly from a few of my own obſervations, which 
have hitherto been made from a diſtance.— 
As far as the court is connected with the country, 


its character is to be judged of by the laws and 


regulations iſſued from time to time. 

The elector is one of the beſt tempered men 
in the world. He is of a mild, ſocial, lively diſ- 
poſition, not at all diſtruſtful or ſuſpicious, and 
ſo little inclined to ſeverity, that, upon a refor- 
mation having become neceſſary in his court 


at Munich, he appointed the count Goldſtein, 


his prime miniſter at Duſſeldorf, to carry on 
„ the 
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the requiſite meaſures with vigour, and went 
himſelf to Italy, that the reform might not be 
retarded by the prayers and ſolicitations of thoſe 
_ diſcharged from office, which he was diffident 
of being able to withſtand. A diſagreeable 
marriage, contracted in his youth, led him into 
irregularities. The children he has had in con- 
ſequence, he has raiſed, at a very heavy ex- 
pence, to be counts of the empire. In his 
more advanced life, the gentleneſs of his ſpi- 
rit, and the recollection of his former errors, 
have opened the way for piety into his heart ; 
which of itſelf would be a bleſſing to the coun- 
try, were it not, that it gives the prieſthood 
more inflyence than it ſhould have. 

As to his learning, he is reported able in ſe- 
veral ſciences, particularly i in mathematics, and 
ſpeaks French, Italian, and Engliſh. But the 
fine arts are his forte, and he has ſacrificed libe- 
rally to them. His orcheſtra and opera are the 
beſt in Furope, next to thoſe of Naples and 
Turin; and his magnificent collection of prints, 
antiques, and other things, are perpetual monu- 
ments of his friendſhip for the muſes. 

[| have heard that an Engliſh gentleman at 
Manheim paid him the compliment to ſay, that 
He deſerved to be a private gentleman.” Cer- 
tainly this is the moſt favourable: thing which 

can 
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can be ſaid of this prince, who is entirely deſti- 
tute of that ſtrength of character and reſolution, 
which are indiſpenſably neceſſary to govern ſo 
ferocious a people as the Bavarians. As he is 
wanting in knowledge of mankind, he thinks 
favourably of all thoſe who are about him, and 
this ſubjects him to conſtant deception. - 
When I take my eyes off this great perſon- 
age himſelf, to look round for the perſon of 
| next conſequence, and who has the greateſt in- 
| | fluence, I feel myſelf in the dark, and know 
not whom to ſtumble on. There is a lord high 
ſteward, a lord treaſurer, a chancellor, a parcel 
of privy counſellors, a father confeſſor, and 
ſome women, who have divided the court intereſt 
amongſt them, and mutually guarantied each 
other's ſhare. He who could ſee things as they 
are, and would trace every intrigue back to its 
origin, would find the firſt movers of the ma- 
chine in a monk's cowl or a'petticoat. 

Of the miſchiefs which may be done by priefts ' 
and women, when they gain the aſcendency 
ve have had ſufficient examples in our own 

court. But theſe fell far ſhort of the evils which 
are occaſioned by them here, notwithſtanding 
that the ſpoils of whole provinces have been 
expended on the capricious deſires of a miſtreſs; 
a caſe which happened in France. The reaſon 
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of this difference is, that we are not without 
firm patriots, who oppoſe adminiſtrations, and 
often reform what others have corrupted.. But 
it is loſt labour to look for a patriot at this court; 
or if you find one, his patriotiſm confines itſelf 
to ſilent unavailing murmurs. 

Of the general maxims, or leading pricedhpics 
of the people of this court, I can ſay but little to 
you. Immediate ſelf-intereſt is apparently the 
purſuit of every one; or if they do profeſs any 
principles, they are certainly the moſt pliant and 
verſatile in the world. Indeed if we may judge 
by the way of thinking of inferiors, of the ſen- 
timents of their ſuperiors, many of the princi- 
pal people of this court have adopted the moſt 
execrable theory in politics : for inſtance, that 
religion ſerves only for the purpoſe of keeping 
the crowd of mankind ſlaves to them; — that a 
courtier muſt put on the externals of religion, but 
leave the practice to the vulgar ;—that men are 
by nature wicked, ſeditious, turbulent, and only 
to be gov erned by being kept in perpetual ſer- 
vitude, and not permitted to uſe'their faculties ; 
—finally, that too much knowledge is danger- 
| ous, and that the great hold their rights over the 
people immediately from God, are no ways ac- 
countable for their conduct, nor under any obli- 
gation to their ſubjects. Wretched and miſer- 
able ſeatiments! originally as by thoſe 

Who 
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ho do not underſtand Machiavel's | Drince, ur 


who do not conſider what he has advanced on 
the other ſide of the queſtion. in his diſcourſes 


on Livy. 5 | 
You will ſee dy this ſketch, Gig this court is 
not at all more advanced than thoſe of Spain and 


Portugal. The prince, though fincerely inclin- 
ed, can do nothing for the real welfare of his 


people ; for the channels by which he ſhould 
communicate with them are ſtopt up. Under the 


laſt government the miniſter ſold offices publicly, 


and now they are given away at the gaming ta- 
ble. There are numerous examples of people 
who have not been able to procure promotion, 
otherwiſe than by loſing certain ſums of money 
to certain ladies. Every thing here is venal. 


A few years ago, a certain miniſter of this court 


would have ſold half Bavaria to the houſe of 
Auſtria, if the Pruſſian and Ruſſian courts, and 
the miniſter of the court of Deux-Ponts, had not 
prevented the purchaſe. In every project pro- 


poſed, a ſmall part only is intended for any good 


purpoſe ; the greater part has the intereſt of the 
projector in view. 


How indeed is it poſſible that a court, in which 
the higheſt places are to be obtained by high 
birth merely, or family connections, by money, 
or the intereſt of women and prieſts, ſhould have 


thoſe fundamental rules, or have that political 


con- 
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conſtitution, which is neceſſary for the people's 
happineſs?. The prince's love of ſhew, is as re- 
.markable as'his goodneſs of heart ; and both to- 
gether induce him to think, that he is obliged to 
ſupport an idle and uſeleſs nobility. Hence 
whilſt other governments are uſing every effort 
to cut off and reduce the exorbitant privileges 
of this claſs of men, and to rate them only ac- 
cording to their real ſervices, this court conſiders 
It as its duty to pamper and feed them, in holy 
idleneſs, like the frogs of Latona, or the geeſe of 
the capitol, at the expence of the tate. Would 
you think that there is, at this very time, a pro- 
ject on foot for inſtituting a new province of 
knights of Malta in Bavaria, which will coſt mil- 
lions? It is not merit, but nobility only which 
will have any claim to this rich foundation. Whe- 
ther the Chriſtian purpoſe of perſecuting the 
Saracens, or rather a particular predilection for 
this order has engaged the elector in it, I can- 
not tell; but thus far is certain, that the ſums 
ſpent by the knights during their noviciate at 
ſea, (or rather at the gaming table and revelling 
in the iſland of Malta) could be ſpent at home 
more profitably for their country. But the leſs 
advantage the ſtate has to expect from this new | 
inſtitution, the more certainly it will be conclud- 
ed on. The only thing that can ſtop it, is the 
conſideration of where the funds for this pur- 


poſe 


oſs ate do be bad. ln the eln wake; 1 ood 
mention to you the names of a hundred plate- 
men to be found in the Court Calendar, whoſe 
duty I defy any man on earth to find out. Be 
it ſufficient as a ſpecimen to tell you, that this 
court keeps a great admiral for two or three 
| ſhips on the Rhine. 

Every thing here is calculated for ftiew. The 
army conſiſis of about thirty regiments, in which, 
notwithſtanding the preſent deſign of completing 
them, there ate not eighteen thouſand men. 
One fourth part at leaſt are officers, amongſt 
whom there are ſeveral general field marſhals. | 
The titles and embroidered clothes of the inha- 
bitants by no means ſecure a ſtranger from their 
begging from him. Yeſterday I went to ſee the 
handſome Jeſuit church, were, that 1 might 
not appear an idle ſpectator, I knelt down by 
ſome people in a pew ; immediately a man, 
whom TI had imagined from his dreſs to be a per- 
ſon of conſequence, moved neater to me, pre- 
ſented me with a pinch of ſnuff, and after ſome 
remarks on the beauty of the — entered 
circumſtantially into a complaint of his neceſſi- 
ties, and - requeſted charity of me. The ſame 
thing had already happened to me in another 
church, where the beggar was a very well dreſ- 
ſed woman. The police, which is ſo attentive 
to light, and keep the town clean, is in a manner 

obliged 
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obliged to permit thieves, and pick-pockets to 
beg at the gates of the town, as it knows not ho- 
to find them employment or bread. | 
This deficiency in true and fixed n of 
government, this love of ſhew, this confuſion of 
employment, from the too great number of uſe- 
leſs, unpatfiotic, idle dependants, occaſion hour- 
ly contradictions in the internal politics. Some 
little time ſince the miniſter, who had perhaps 
read Beccaria when he was half afſeep, or had 
heard the capital puniſhments and the torture 
were aboliſhed in Pruſſia, Ruſſia, and Auſtria, 
affected the ſame ſpirit of philoſophy. How- 
ever, it ſoon appeared to be but an affectation, 
for the thieves, murderers, and highwaymen, 
became ſoon ſo numerous, that an edi& quickly 
appeared, which expoſed, in the moſt glaring 
manner, the total incapacity of the court. This 
edict ſtated that, however mild the prince was 
in his diſpoſition, and however firmly reſolved 
© he had been to imitate” the example of other 
© powers, by introducing humane laws, he found 
* himſelf notwithſtanding conſtrained: to ' fuffer 
the old puniſhments of hanging, breaking on 
the wheel, impaling, burning, and torturing to 
go forward as preſcribed by the Caroline code. 
Strange confeſſion ! But why has not the mild- 
neſs of the penal laus in Pruſſia, Ruſſia, and 
Auftria, been attended with the ſame conſequen- 
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ces which overſet the new ſyſtem in Bavaria 8 
From no other reaſon than becauſe theſe powers 
have a firm, well concerted, and connected ſyſ⸗- 
tem of goyernment, which this court only copied 
| in Appearance, whilſt her real conduct and admi- 
Mion was totally diſſonant to this philoſophy. 


here were no pains taken to correct the people 


of their inclination to theft and robbery, by good 
education, improved morals, and encouragement 
to induſtry, But ſurely the fix millions, which 

are to be thrown away on the new Malta buſi- 
neſs, might haye been much better employed i in 
the erection of ſchools, and houſes. of induſtry, : 
for the purpoſe of ſaving and reforming ſo many 

thouſands of men. And are not the ſumptuous 
opera houſes, the expenſive collections of curi- 
: oſities, the palaces, gardens, and innumerable 
ſwarms of glittering ſervants, a reproach to the 
court? and do they not ſhew that the erer of 
| the ſubjects is in bad hands? 

I be eccleſiaſtics of this place are much di- 
vided at preſent. The ſame parties obtain here, 
uhich, by their heat and virulence to eachother, 
drew ſo much notice in France. The. ex-jeſuits, 
with their adherents, are ſupported by the elec- 
tor's confeſſor, who is one of their number; and 
at the head of the Benedictines are ſome very 
rich prelates, who make their way into the ca- 


binet with gold, by means of mercenary ſervants, 
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A and ladies of the court. Some of them, if Jam 


not miſtaken, are members of the eſtates of the 


country; but this gives them but litile weight 
'with a prince ſo jealous of his authority, that 
he has hitherto delayed taking the preſcribed 
_oaths in the aſſemblies of the ſtates. However, 
it is believed that they will get the better of the 
| jeſuits, as gold is all powerful here. What the 
country will gain or loſe by this I know nat. — 
The. Benedictines are like other monks, though 
not ſo opinionated and implacable as 22 eng 
mies the Jeſuits. , ; s 
The intolerance of the jeſuits, who have now 
for a long time governed the elector, has been 
very prejudicial to the Palatinate. The proteſ- 
rants make at leaft one half of che inhabitants 
of this country, and have many treaties of peace, 
and public ſtipulations granted for their ſecurity. 


Ala every ſtate they make the beſt of citizens: 


as their religious docirines are conſonant to the 
ſoundeſt politics, and their prieſthood is never 
at, variance with the civil power. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, they are expoſed to every ſpecies of op- 


. preſſion, and the court ſeems to make a merit 
;of xoating out this moſt valuable part of its ſub- 
Jeg whom, being blinded by the falſe argu- 


ments of the prjeſts, it conſiders as weeds i in the 
Kate garden. The hypocrites diſguiſe their per- 
beck ſpirit under the appearance of politi- 
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cal zeal, and endeavour to perſuade ha prince, 
hat unity of religion is as eſſential 10 every 
Nate, as unity of ſovereignty. In a proclama- 
tion for the ſuppreſſion. of à ſmall, but very ele- 
gant poem againſt intolerance, I met with theſe 
words: The author is deſirous of introducing 
into Catholic Bavaria, a mixture of religions 
very dangerous to the ſtate. But let the court 
contemplate, or rather, P ſhould ſay, would it 
had eyes to ſee how many falutary conſequences 
this mixture of religions has had in Holland, and 
how great the difference is between Catholic Ba- 
yaria, and the country in which there are about 
thirty different ſects. : 

It was the ſame affectation of pole zeal, | 
that made the jeſuits in France uſe ſuch ſtrong 
efforts to get the edict of Nantes revoked. They 
accuſtomed Lewis XIV. from his chilatiool 
to conſider the reformed church as 'the ſecret 
enemy of the crown and the ſtate, and falſely 
charged on its peaceable ſubjects that ſpirit of 
perſecution, 1 which they themſelves alone 'poſ- 
ſeſſed. Our court has now difcovered, that the 
Jeſuits were greater enemies to France than the 
reformed church; but at a time when we ſo 
loudly proclaim our errors, when the reformed 
church hopes to recoyer its loft freedom of reli- 
gion, when a Necker i in office proves to all man- 


kind how much jeſuitiſm i is / horrell Ton they 


— 


continue to exclude Proteſtants from even the 
loweſt offices in the ſtate, and uſe every : titles 
to oppreſs them. 

Nature always revenges her injured Atta 

The perſecuted heretics leave the Palatinate to 
cultivate the North American deſert, and the 

greater part of Bavaria remains a deſert. 
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1 
A Few days ago I had a very long Aid agree- 
able converſation with one of the few enlighten- 
ed patriots, who here mourn, in ſecret the fate of 
their country. We happened to ſpeak of the 
emperor Charles VII, and the well known Bava- 
rian war. I was s obliged to allow that our miniſ- 


oy CP 


to. this court, and that the war would have turns 
ed out greatly to the adyantage of Bavaria, if we 
had dealt more honourably by it. My friend 
was loud in his lamentations, and repeatedly 
mentioned how our army had ſtood by and ſeen 
the Bavarian troops attacked without ſtirring a 


man to their aſſiſtance; how the ſublidy money 


was hot paid; how our nne by dint of 


17 
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great ie neg which he never performed, pro- 
longed. the war, to the ruin of Bavaria; with 
what violence. our commanders had behaved on 
Bavarian ground, and ſo forth. All this 1 was 
forced to acknowledge; for I. recollected what 
the Pruſſian miniſter at this court had ſaid to 
ours, when the latter would have exculpated 
himſelf, by ſaying that his maſters were fools. 
Das ind. Keine Dumm KN e; das find 8 ce 
ne ſont pas des ſots; ce "ſont des Coquins. With 
this converſation on my mind, I eould make no 
reply direct; but! had like: with heard from ſome 
of our old officers, who had ſerved in the war, 
and were intimately acquainted wich the ſirya- 

tion of this court, that its miniſters were Riſt 
greater fools and rogues "than ours; that the 
emperor himſelf was more taken up. with his 
roſary, his hoünds, his prieſts, and miſtreſſes, 
(by whom he left about forty children) than 
with the concerns of the country; that his fer- 
vants were more ſtudious to gratify his hutnours 
and paſſo ions, than to promote the good of the 
nation. A ſtriking evidence of this was given 
by a certain count, who ptocured his own niece 
for. him, and by the influence he thus gained over | 
bim, fruſtrated every good counſel of. the true 
friends to the emperor. I knew alſo chat our” 
miniſter could not find a ſingfe e man, here  fuffici- 
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bar acquainted with Public buſrets to be em- 


ployed in negotiations: that the ſubſidy money. 


_ which at firſt was regularly ſent from Verſailles, 
was expended in uſeleſs purpoſes: that the ſti- 


pulated for number 6f Bavarian troops was not 


completed, and that half the money was pocket- 


ed by the officers and pay matters. I knew 
that the emperor, notwithſtanding his embarraſſ- 
ed circumſtances, could not bring himſelf to de- 


mand contributions from the rich cloyſters, much | 


Teſs by cruſhing them; and taking poſſeſſion of 


ſome neighbouring church principalities, to re- 
cruit the ſtate of his finances, and give 1 more Te- - 


cuͤrity to his tottering throne.® 

Upon this ftatemerit of the cäſe, my 0 
friend was obliged to allow, that if things did not 
turn out as they Gught to have done, the great- 
eſt part of the blame was owing to Bavaria; * 

Since that time the court has beeri urider the in 
fluencè of a dæmon with a capuchin, which has 
perplexed its politics; robbed its treaſury, and 
put fools and traitors at the head of its affairs. 
Whilſt ſome of tlie leſſer potentates of Germany 
have been able to raiſe themſelves to à moſt re- 
ſpectable greatheſs, notwithſtariding the almoſt 


inſuperable obſtacles they have had to Mifuggle 


wit, this old and mighty houſe has been forced 
* In ihe laſt of which he eng 20d Aly 


* 
* 
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to behold the wide boundaries of its * 
inceſſantly contracting, notwithſtanding the vari- 
cous favourable circumſtances that have concurred 
to elevate it, if it would have liſtened to the 
dictates of ſound policy. When the elector pa- 
latine was choſen king of Bohemia, who would 
have thought that his own couſin, the duke of 
Bavaria, would have been the perſon to diftreſs 
him moſt, and to increaſe the already danger- 
ous power of Auſtria, at the expence of his;own 
family? Had it not been for this, Bohemia 
would have been now under the ſame govern- 
ment as Bavaria and the Palatinate, and the pre- 
ſent elector, a great king.—At the peace oe 
Weſtphalia, the members of the proteſtant league 
indemnified themſelves for the heavy expences 
of the Swediſh war, by putting themſelves in 
poſſeſſion. of the neighbouring church principa- 
lities ; but Bavaria, which bad fought to the laſt 
drop of blood for the Pope and the houſe of 
Auftria, thought itſelf . abundantly paid with - 
the electorate and the Upper Palatinate (which it 
could only obtain by failure of another branch 
of its own family), and let flip the, beſt; oppor- 
tunity of poſſeſſing itſelf of the biſnoprick of 
Saltſburg, with which it has ſo much wrangling 
at preſent, the bifhoprick of Frieſingen, which 


lies in its very boſom, ard many other adjacent 


'biſhopricks; ſo conſtantly has it ſtrove againſt 
its 
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its own proper intereſts, from the impreſſion of 
falſe religious tenets “ 

Theſe wars, whieh we Wey 7 it has, waged 
againſt itſelf ; that on account of the Spaniſh. ſuc- 
ceſſion; and laſtly, that of the emperor Charles 
VII. have given great wounds to this houſe, 
wounds which, however, it might have cured, had 
not religious prejudices and caprice rendered it 
blind, and inſenſible to its own internal ſituation; 


But now they rankle, and preſent an obſerver 


with the diſguſting ſpeQacle of a deeply con- 
ſumptive body politic. 
It was thought that the laſt eleftor had paid 


the greateſt part of the national debts ;- but on 


the acceſſion.of the preſent Prince, theſe expec- 
tations were found very erroneous. Some in- 


deed of the oldeſt incumbrances have been paid 


off; but on the other hand, ſeveral new loans 
have been made. This elector was, indeed, 
quite unequal to the management of his own 


finances, which he left entirely to the diſpolal 


of his ſervants, contenting himſelf if his expen- 
ſive hunting matches could be defrayed; and 


the preſent court ſeems to be as little inclined to 
limit the enormous expence of the opera-houſe, 


for the ſake of paying its Sees which . 


a, 


I. Surely not © falſe 3 opinions, if theſe countties were 
on! y to be obtained by fraud and violence, | ; 


amount 
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amount to near twenty-five millions of forins, of 
250,000): + IF FL34 

As I trolled through ths: ety 1 ſhudder-- 
ed at the ſight of the ravages which war had 
made. There is no town of any importance in 
all Bavaria, except the capital. You would ne- 
ver imagine ' what | pitiful holes, Landſberg. 
Waſſerbing, Laridſhiit, and many. other ew. 
which make à great figure on the map, are.— 
To all appearance neither Ingoldſtadt, nor Strau- 
| bingen, nor. any of the greater towns, except 
Munich, contain above four thoufand ſouls.— 
Nor are there more than forty of theſe towns; 
whereas Saxony, which is no larger than Baya- 
ria, contains above two hundred and twenty, if 

the accounts in print are to be depended upon. 
But indeed the want of population in theſe 
parts is very remarkable, as well as the remains 
of thoſe vices which armies generally leave be- 
hind them. -Excepting the brewer, baker, and 

innkeeper, you may ſeek in vain for a rich 
tradeſman. There is not a veſtige of induſtry 
either in town or country, but every body ſeems 
to conſider idleneſs and beggary a as * en 
ſtate of man. ; 

As what Bavaria loſt at-the peace — Teſch⸗ 
ner, was nearly made up by the junction of the 
principalities of Neuburg and Sulzbach; we 
may reckon with the Palatinate, it contains as 

| a much 
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much ground as Suabia ; / that i is, about ſeven 
hundred and twenty nine ſquare miles. Now, 
in the Suabian circle, there are at leaſt one mil- 
ſion fix hundred thouſand people; whereas Ba- 
varia, by a late calculation, has not above one 
million one hundred and eighty thouſand. 

"The ſouthern part of this country is very | 
mountainous, but not ſo unfit for agriculture as 
geographers commonly report it to be. In ma- 
ny of the vallies of. theſe vaſt mountains, the ſoil 
is excellent ; > and i in one corner of- them I found | 
an ingenious and. induſtrious, huſbandman, the 
only character of the kind I cquld meet with in 
the whole country, who gathered, what he had 
ſown ſixteen fold. The part which: extends from 
the capital to the Danube and the Inn, is the 
beſt arable land throughout the country, and is 
inter ſected by ſeveral well wooded: hills. The 
Upper Palatinate, together with that part of the 
dukedom of Bavaria which lies beyond the Da- 
nube, conſiſts almoſt intirely of mountains 
Theſe riſe gradually from the Danube to Fich- 
telberg and the Bohemian ridge of mountains, 
but are fit for every kind of agriculture. 

A conſiderable part of this, by nature ſo highly 
ſavoured country, has lain waſte ſince the wars. 
There are many large tracts which the inhabit- 
ants call moſſes, but which are not-ſo fermy and 
ſpungy as the turf and moor are] of Holland N 
Dam - + and 
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and other countries. In many of them you 15 
perceive traces of the old furrows, and there 
are proofs ſufficient that they. have been culti⸗ 
vated, and might be eaſily cultivated, again. 
Another part of Bavaria is ftill covered with a 
luxuriant dark wood, and a third part lies con- 
ſtantly fallow without neceſſity. Upon the whole, 
it is more than probable, that hardly one half of 
the country is cultivated as. it ought to be. 

The country people, or fattmers, are divided 
into four claſſes ; into whole, half, and quarter 
farmers, and into thoſe called hair: The 
whole farmers plough with eight horſes, and 

are termed einfiedler ; that is, hermits, becauſe 
their farm-houſes are at a diſtance from any vil- 
lage. Many of theſe farm-houſes command a 
territory of three miles in length and breadth, 
and the owners employ from twelve to fifteen 
horſes in their tillage (reckoning two horſes to 
every plough, which in ſome places is certainly 
ioo much, but in others alſo it is too little.) Of 
ſuch farmers there may be about forty tliouſand. 
A half farmer ploughs with four, and a quarter 
farmer with two horſes. The hauſler are day 
labourers to the reſt, and till their bits of 5 
perty with cattle belonging to others. 1 

We are not to infer/ the extent of every 
farmer's poſſeſſions from the number of his 
ploughs. The beſt fields lie fallow four, ſix, or 

| more 
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more years, juſt as the eſtabliſhed cuſtom may 


be, or the convenience or caprice of the owners 


may direct. As the farmers have no idea of mea- 
dow land, or of fall food for cartle; they excuſe 
themſelves for this ſlight kind of hulbaudry, by 
pleading the want of manure.— The worthy 
friend with whom I had ſo many diſputes about 
the Bavarian war, defended the practice of his 
countrymen with great warmth. He contended, 
"that the agricultute could not poſſibly be better 
than it was, becauſe the internal conſumption 
and the price 'of grain were too low, an incon- 
yenience, ſays he, which is remedileſs; far ex- 
portation is impoſſible, on account of the! want 


'of navigable rivers ; nor is it poſſible that the 


Internal conſumption ſhould well be increaſed by 
manufactures, becauſe the rivers of Bavaria all 
ryoning to Auſtria, it will be impoſſible for us 


to vie with that country, let us do what we will. 


**F his ſurely was mere ſophiſtical reaſoning, uſed 
10 -diſguiſe the inactivity and indolence ef His 
country men. It would be hard indeed, if naui- 
gable rivers were indiſpenſably neceſſary for the 


increaſe of manufactures. The greateſt part of 


the Swiſs manufactures are carried on the axle- 


tree; for what is exported by the Rhine, bears 
no compariſon with many commodities which 


are exported over land to Francfort, Leipſig, 
Ke. and to all the north, and to France and Italy. 
But 
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But Bavaria ſhould not out think of any foreign 


BL commerce, as the rules of prudence require: that 
the miniſters. ſhould {ee what i is to be ſaved, — 


fore they conſider what is to be gained, What- 


ever is ſaved | 18 gain, and the ſecur eſt gain. How 


much gold does this country annually ſend away 


for. cloth, ſtuffs, linen, flax, and rape ſeed, 


dil, tobacco, leather, and a variety of other arti- 


cles, the materials for e of which, it 
has within itſelf! 


But both court and people 5.6 to be dark 


blind to their true intereſt. You know that for 
many years paſt, there has been a great outcry 


through Germany, and very properly, for popu- 
lation, manufactures, and induſtry, It reached 


the ears of this court, who immediately, as was 
natural, began to imitate what was going for- 


ward. But without conſulting nature for her 
advice, without inquiring what productions of 
art would prove of moſt general uſe, and ſerve 


the moſt to keep the gold in the country . it 
thought only of thoſe which would make the 


greateſt ſhew, and food high: in the liſt of luxu- 
ries. Would you think it? in this unſpeakable 
want of many neceſſaries, they applied them- 


ſelves to manufacture porcelain, which could 
only be managed by artificial means, of which 


the moſt honoutable was a ſmall lottery. They 


eſtabliſtked manufactures of tapeſtry, rich fluffs, 
I and 


22 
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and ſilks. They ſaved, indeed, by this mancu- 
vre, the money ex ported tio purchaſe the prieſts 


robes and ladies Gala dreſſes, but the citizens 


and peaſants were I to - woe: . 
clothes. 


One need Sly abltive: het goes ee 


here at the cuſtom-houſe, to be convinced that 


the principles of taxation are not underſtood as 
they ſhould be. When Auſtria determined to 


ſettle the cuſtom-houſe duties according to the 


rules of prudent policy, the officers of finance 
here ſaw nothing in it but a mode of increaſing 
; the revenue; they therefore imitated the Auſ- 
trian ſyſtem, but did not conſider that taxes on 
the importation of foreign wares are intended to 
operate as penalties, the reduction of which 
muſt be as agreeable to a wiſe government, as 
the diminution of the revenue of fines levied by 
courts of Juſtice, The Auſtrian duties are con - 
N nected with a great plan. They are intended to 
reduce the import of foreign wares as much as 
poſſible, by increaſing internal induſtry, and to 
leſſen the conſumption of ſuch foreign luxuries 
as are needleſs, by increaſing the price of them. 
But inſtead of uſing the cuſtom-houſe books as 
Auſtria does, as indications of what manufac- 


tures are to be encouraged, that the money paid 


for them may be kept in the country, the finah- 
ciersof Bavaria conſider them as ſo many ſources 
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of poſitive revenue, which are rather to be i in- 
OT than leſſened. 2 

I mould not have troubled you fo hong with 
n particulars of the ſtate ceconomy, if I had 
not thought myſelf in ſome meaſure; obliged to 
ſhew you in detail, that here Ore 1 N 


1 5 of the matter. 


. 
Ro LETTER A. 


on 1 wy + £54 fe | , Munich, 
9 PICTURE e the Bavarian character | 


and manners. by Hogarth, would be extremely 


-intereſting. Great ſingularity of character is 
oſten to be met with in England; but what Ba- 
varia offers exceeds any thing to be ſeen elſe⸗ 

where. | You know. I am no painter; ſo if I en- 
deavour to paint out to you the peculiarities of 
Bavaria in the. abſtract, my deſcriptions will have 
none of that life and expreſſon which diſtinguiſh 
Hogarth's groups, or Shakeſpeare's ſcenes. Hows 


ever 1 will do my endeavour. 


To proceed methodically— for you cannat 
conceive what a method flicks to me in all I do. 
- fince I have breathed the air of Germany—l 


P ſhall 
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ſhall anatomize the body of the Bavarian, be« 
fore I proceed 10 the analyſis of his mind. In 
general die Bavarian is ſtout. bodied, muſcular 
and fleſtty.. There are, however; ſome ſlender 


people among them Wwhe may paſs for hand- 


fome,, They are ſomething leſs roſy cheeked- 


than the Suabians, a difference: probably ariſing. 
Somos akon a ww 2 ä 


others do. 
The ee ee of em Veen is 4 ae 


round head, 4 little peaked chin,} a large belty; | 


and a. pale complexion, Many of chem lool 
like caricatures of man. They have great fat 


bellies, ſhort clubbed feet, narrow ſhoulders; a 


thick round head, and ſhort necks. They are 


| heavy aud aukward in their carriage, and their 


ſmall eyes betray a great deal of roguery. The 
women, in general, are ſome of the moſt besu- 


tiſul ereatutes in the world. They are indeed 


ſomething groſs, but their {kin ſurpaſſes all the 
carnation ever uſed by painters; the pureſt lily 


white is ſoftly tinged with purple, as if hy the 


hand of the graces. I ſaw ſome peaſant gitls 
with ſuch clear complexions, that they appeared 
quite . tranſparent. They are well ſhaped, and 
more lively and n in their geſtures, Shay 
the men | 


In dhe — they dreſs inche . — 
1. nnr gh ſo, . 
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are ſtill too fond of gold and mixed colours- 


The country people dreſs without any taſte at 
| all. The chief ornament of the men is a long, 


broad waiſtcoat, ſtrangely embroidered, from 
which their breeches hang very low and looſe, 
probably to give free play to their bellies, which 
is the chief part of a Bavarian. The women 
diſguiſe themſelves with a ſort of ſtays in the 
ſhape of a funnel, which cover the breaſt and 
ſhoulders; | ſo as to hide the whole fieck. © This 
ſtiff dreſs is covered with ſilver beads, and thickly 
overlaid with filver chains. In many places the 
houfewife has a bunch of keys, and à knife ap- 
pendant to a girdle; which reach alen ·0 me 
women © Wot Milt bun bed badet $5: ; 
As to the e endritiees of che 155 
varians,' the inhabitants of the capital naturally 
differ very much from the country people. The 


chatacter of the inhabitants of Munich is a riddle 


to me, ard would remain fo if I were to ſtay 
here many years. I believe, indeed, that it may 
be tiny ſaid, that they have no character at all. 
Their manners are corrupt, as muſt'be the caſe 
with forty thouſand men who depend intirely 


on a court, and for WS moſt . at its 


ene 2198 p< 47TH © 2 * 
Amongſt the great nobles you meet here, as 
well as elſewhere, with very well bred; and po- 


lte people; but the ene taking the word 
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in its full extent, are in an eminent degree deſ- 
titute of any ſenſe of honour, without education, 
without any activity for the ſtate, attachment 
to the country, or generous feeling whatever. 
The fortunes of this place are from 1500 to three 
or four thouſand pounds per annum, but the pol- 
ſeſſors know no other uſe of their money, than to 
ſpend it in ſenſual gratifications. Many good 
houſes have been intirely ruined by play. The 
faſhionable game at the court was formerly call- 
ed zwicken or pinch; but fince Hombeſch, the 
miniſter of finance, has pinched their falaries ſo 
confoundedly, they call it Hombeſch. Many of 
the court ladies know of no other employment 
chan playing with their parrots, their dogs, or 
theit eats. One of the principal ladies whom I 
am acquainted with, keeps a hall fullof cats; and 
two or three maids to attend them t ſhe conver- 
ſes half the day long with them, often ſerves 
them herſelf with coffee and ſugar, and dreſſes 
them according to her fancy differently every day. 
The ſmall nobles, and ſervants of the court, 
have a pitiable paſſion for titles. Before the pre- 
ſent elector came here, the place ſwarmed with 
excellencies, honourable, | and right honourable. 
As this was not the cuſtom at Manbeim, an or- 
der was made to aſcertain the different ranks of 
nobleſſe. All thoſe whom it deprived of excel 
leney, honourable, &c. and particularly (would | 


H 2 ; you 


you think it?) the women, were e Gun in deſpair, 


and for the firſt time, complaints were made of 
tyranny, of which none * ſeemed to have 
any conception. 

The remainder of. ae ee immerſ- | 
ed in the moſt ſcandalous debauch. Every night 
the ſtreets re-echo with the noiſe of drunkards 
iſſuing from the numerous taverns where they 
had been reyelling and dancing. Whoever is 
at all noble here muſt keep his miſtrefs ; the 
reſt indulge in promiſcuous love. In this reſ- 
pect things are not much beiter ic the-coumry. 
Bavaria, indeed, well deſerves the character 
given it by an officer of Gaſcony, of being: the 
_ greateſt brothel in the world. 1135 
The country people are extremely dirty. A 
few. miles diſtant from the capital, one would 
hardly take the hovels of the peaſants ſor the 
habitations of men. Many of them have large 
puddles before the doors of their houſes, and are 
obliged, 0 ſtep over planks into them. The 
a thatched roofs of the country people, in many 
parts of France, have a much better appearance, 

than the miſerable huts of the Bavarian peaſants ; 

the roofs of which are covered with ſtones, in 
order that the fates may. not. be carried away by 
| the wind. Mean as this looks, cheap: as nails. are 
in che country, and often as half the roofsare torn 


away by ſtrong winds, yet cannot. the. rich far 
mer 
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mer bs perſuaded tonail his ſhingles properly to- 

gether. In ſhort, from the court to the ſmalleſt 

cottage, indolence is ihe moſt g W ys" 

of the character of the Bavarian. ; 
This great indoletice is contraſted; in l = 

traordinary manner, with a ſtill higher degree of 

bigotry.—l happened ta ſtroll into a dark, black 


country beer houſe, filled with clouds of tobacco; 


and on entering was al moſt ſtunned with the 
noiſe”: of the drinkers. By degrees, however, 
my eyes perictrated through the thick vapours, 
when 1 diſcovered tlie prieſt of the place in the 
middle of fifteen or twenty drunken friſows. His 
black coat! was juſti as much bedaubed as the 
frocks of his flock; and like the reſt of them, he 
Had cards in his left hand, which he ſtruck fo 
foreibly ors the dirty table, that the whole eham- 
ber tremibled: At firſt, I was ſhocked at the vi- 
oletit abuſe they gave each other, and thought 
they were quarrelling; but ſoon found that all 
the bliekguard appellations which ſhocked me, 
were only modes of friendly ſalutation among 
mem. Every one of them hat! no drank His 
ſix or eight pots of beer, and they defired the 
landlord to give each a dram of brandy, by way, 
they ſaid, of locking the ftomach. But now 
their good humour departed, and 1 preſently 
fav, in alt their looks and geſtures, the moſt ſe- 
|  _ "rious 
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broke out. At firſt the prieſt took vain pains to 
ſuppreſs it. He ſwore and roared at laſt as much 
as the reſt. Now one ſeized a pot and threw it 
at his adverſary's head, another clenched his fiſt, 
a third pulled the legs from a ſtool to knock his 
enemy on the head. Every thing, in ſhort, 
ſeemed to ſpeak blood and death; when on the 
ringing of the bell for evening prayer, Ave 
* Maria, ye ' cried the prieſt, and down 
dropped their arms, they pulled off their bon- 
nets, folded their hands, and repeated their Ave 
Marias. It put me in mind of the adventure in 
Don Quixote, where peace is ſuddenly reſtored 
in the great fray, on account of the helmet of 
Mambrino, and the aſs's collar, by the xecolleftion 
of what paſſed in the Agramantine camp. As ſoon, 
however, as prayers were over, they were all 
ſeized again with their former fury, which-was 
the more yiolent from the momentary. interrup- 
tion it had met with. Pots and glaſſes began to 
fiy. I obſerved the curate creep under the ta- 
ble for ſecurity, ai I den into che W 
lord's bed chamber. 1 

The ſame N occur in the inland towns 
among the Citizens, officers, clergymen, and 
ſtudents. They all falute each other with abu- 
| five language; all vie in hard drinking ; and 
cloſe to every c church, which are ſcarce leſs than 

28,700, 
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28,700, there is regularly a beer-houſe and a 
brothel. A ſtudent at the univerſity of Ingold- 
ſtadt muſt carry a thick oudgel, and wear a neat 
cut hat; he muſt be able to drink from eight to 
ten quarts of beer at's fittiitg and be always tea- 
dy to fight, right or WM Ong with the offleers of 
. the. garriſon that is quartersd there, Von may 
ſuppoſe that this does not tend to raiſe the repu- 
tation of the univerſity, which is, indeed; -biit 
thinly viſited; though the Profeſſors are able men, EN 
and do their duty, although a proclamation came 
out ſome years ſince, to forbid nnn 
from ſtudying put of the country. 5 — 5 F 
No pen can deſcribe the ridicutous W 1 
of debauchery: and devotion which ever day hap- 
pen. The moſt notorious is that which took 
place in the church of St. Mary, Oettingen, a 
few years ſince, whetia prieſt actually deflower- 
ed a girl whom he had long pur ſued, and could 
only make a prime pf there beforethe altar of the 
Vini 99} faites Sul nach, d en 
The country people join to their indolence and 
Fate ere certain ferocity of temper, which of- 
ten gives riſe to bloody ſcenes.” When they 
mean to praiſe a church holiday, or ſome public 
feſtival which bas lately been kept, they” ſay.— 
ſuch a one was a charming affair; there were ſix 
or eight people killed or made cripples at it. If 
nothing of this kind hes been done, it is called 
a mere 
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a mere nothing. a giddle-faddle buſineſs. In the 
tf century, aud the beginning of this, the Ba- 
Varian troops Maintained, the firſt reputation 
among: che German ſosces. At the bale of 
Hackſtect. they kept their ground and imagined 
themſelyes. victors, till the electon who. led them 
was informed that the French had given wax in 
che other Wing. Uaddes Tilly and Mercy: they 
likewiſe. did wonders»; but ſince: the time oftheſe 
generals, military diſcipline hag: ſq far: relaxed 
among them, that they are no longen ſoldiers. 
Indeed na people can Mhew; more abhoxrence to 
every thing whighcis called diſaipline andi order, 
than the Bavarianz:des;:r They might, however, 
ſtill be: uſefull as freerbooters,, whoſe: xobberies 
andi all: imegwlanitiqs ara more pandonable than 
thoſe. of regular trop Thexs are bands of 
robbers about, which are, one . thouſand, men 
ſroog,angdt wouldſundaubiedly make good:ravag- 
ing parties in tima af Mr There have been in- 
ſtances of their fighting againſt the military, 
under buld leaders, toi the very; laſt mas. But 
the | pooreſt pęaiant conſulers iti ax a hardſhiꝑ to 
be draſted into the regular troops ofihis princa. 

The inhabitants of the capital, on the other 
hand, are the. moſt weak, timid, and ſubſervient 
people in the world Hhey have no quickneſs of 
e e 5 8 md in 1 9 
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for that liberty, which ſometimes indeed! degene- 
rates into goarſeneſs of manners, but is ſtil the 
maſt agreeable; trait in the character of the coun» 
try people. Under the laſt government, while the 
people of Munich were crayghing under a deſpo- 
tic miniſtar, and only ventured, to mur mur in ſe- 
cret, the countrꝝ people di ſcovered their diſcon- 
tent with a. freedom which threatened dangerous 
con ſequences. At the ſame time, an unbounded 
and inexpreſſihle love for their prince prevailed 
on them to pull dawn the incloſures, of their helds 
at the cammand of the maſter of the hounds, in 
order that the game might paſture there. T hey 
ſpake with, raptures of the amiable qualities of 
their lord; indeed they did not paſs over his 
faults, but. tried, to excuſe him for them, and 
loaded his ſervants, without reſerve, with their 
heavieſt curſes, and thus gave every ſtranger a 
| Juſt idea of the court, while the inhabitants of the | 
town, in the dedicatory addreſſes of books and 
poems, extolled the tyrants of the land to heaven. 
The country people judge as impartially- of the 
preſent government, I ſhould not, however, 
have obtained any account of the prince or his 
ſervants, if I had not got acquainted with ſome 
foreign artiſts belonging to the court, who were 
more intereſted in the ſtate of them both than the 
natives, who are infatuated with their beer pots. 
Every 
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Every ſhoe-black/ in Paris knows all the great 
people of the court, pries into their private life 
as well as their politics, and condemns or ap- 
proves at diſcretion; but here you meet with 
many court- counſellors and ſecretaries, who 
know nothing of the great people, except their 
names. To conclude, the unadulterated Bavarian 
Peaſant is gruff, fat, dirty, lazy, drunken, and 
undiſciplined ; but he is brave, ceconomical, pa- 
triotic, and ſuch a ſlave to his word, that when it 
has once been given it is never broke. As to 
his hatred of regular diſcipline, it is partly owing 
30 the diſcouragement thrown upon the military 
| way of life by the clergy, and partly to there 

ing no proviſion for diſabled ſoldiers. Some- 
thing too ariſes from the prince 's not being milie 
_ tary; for in the year 1778. when the imperial 

troops were recruiting at Strauhingen, and carried 
about with them a picture of the emperor in his 
uniform, many of the natives immediately enliſt- 
ed on hexrings ou the e was a ſoldier. 722 
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Shoe wt wid rs, een TOP Munich, 
| : x 0 
ou are] We e has -thinking't that 
this court would be of great conſequence, if it 
knew how'to make uſe of its powers. It is able 
to meaſure ſwords with the king of Denmark, 
and Sweden is not much ſuperior to it in force: 
for if we take from the ſum total of the ſubjects 
of this northern potentate's power, the Laplan- 
ders, and the reſt of its almoſt intirely unſer- 
viceable people, what remains will ſcarce exceed 
the population of this territory. Bavaria has 
1,180,000; the Palatinate on the Rhine 220,000; 
and the dukedoms of Julich and Berg about 
260,000 men, The total number therefore of 
the ſubjects of this court, "amounts to about 
1,720,000. | I know that im ſome ſtate papers 
they are reckoned at little more than 1,400,000, 
but certainly the ſubjects who live in Weſtphs- 
lia are not included in this calculation. 
There is likewiſe a great difference about the 
income of the court. The very induſtrious, 
and in general the very accurate Mr. Buſching, 
tells us, in the laſt edition of his excellent work; 
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that he is informed from good authority, that the 
income of Bavaria amounts to eight millions of 
Rheniſn flotins, or foo, oo0 f. arid this agrees with 
the calculation commonly made here. I told 
You, however, in my laſt, that very few people 
here are acquainted with the ſtate of the court, 
and that they are induced, by a ridiculous vanity, - 
to make more of things than they are. Some, 
who onght to have been in the ſecret, would haye 
perſuaded me, that the court had from twelve to 
ſixteen hundred, thouſand. pounds. yearly income.. 
L faw it was, impoſſible. to get at. the truth, otber- 
wiſe than. by inquiring particularly . at the. hit 
per offices into the ſtate of finances ; at laft, after 
long. ſearch, I made out, with tolerable certainty, 
that the aggregate income from the. taxes, .cufr. 
toms, exciſe, foreſts, mines, &. 40 b a 
ed to five hundred thouſand Poupds:, 


articles, the trade, with. 755 8 and Rie- 
chenhaller ſalt, is not included. This is reckon- 
ed by ſome at. two. millions, but it is moſt bigh- 
ly probable. that ĩt does not produce; more.than 
one. We may therefore moſt; ſafely ſtate. che in- 
come of Bavaria at ſix millions of ftorins, or 
GOD, ol. The revenue of the Palatinate on the 
Rhine amounts to about 1, 700, ooo guilders, or 
Ho, oool. an and that of the countries-in.the circle 
of: Weſtphalia to about 1,500,000, or 150,000. 

| ſo 


fo that on the whole, this court may have a 0 
venue of nine millions of ſtorins, or about - 
900, oool. You perceive by this ſtatement, that 
the income from the lands on the Rhine amounts 
to ſomething more than the half of the revenues 
af Bavaria, notwithſtanding that it does not con · 
tain one half as many inhabitants as Bavaria but 
this difference, as well as that which the profita- 
ble Bavarian ſalt occaſions, is overbalanced b7 
the better employment of the abovementioned 
lands, by more diligent huſbandry, by greater 
taxes, by more lively trade, and 'by more profi- 
table duties of all kinds. © 

If Bavatia were as well peopled and culti- 
vated in proportion to its extent as the countries 
on the Rhine connected with it are, it would 
yield three or four millions of florins more. I 
have told you already, that it contains a ſpace 
of ſeven hundred and twenty: nine ſquare miles. 
—The Palatinate and. the dukedoms of Julich 
and Berg, all together, hardly contain two hun- 
dreda and forty ſquare miles; but this ſpace, which 
is not a third as large as Bavaria, has half as ma- 
ny inhabitants i ia it, and 1 eee as 
much revenue. 3 
This difference ariſes, in A "ons (OW Ir 
from the great auention paid 40 monks. in this 
country; an attention which muſt neceſſarily pre- 
vent aoy increaſe of population, any exceſs of 
know- 
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knowledge, any induſtry, or a more improved 
cultivation to the country. There are two hun- 
dred cloiſters in this eountry, and at leaſt five 
thouſand monks. Many of theſe cloiſters have 
incomes of three or four thouſand pounds a year; 
that of Niederalteich has not leſs than 10,0001. 
per annum. Without R aggerating, one may rate 
the revenue of the cloiſters, and other religious 
foundations of this country, at about two milli- 
ons of florins, or 200, oool. which is a third part 
of the whole income of the country. The da- 
mage which the monks do the country is moſt 
notorious. This appears with regard to the far- 

mers called hermits, whoſe children they are ve- 
ry afſiduous to make monks of, becauſe they re- 
ceive with every one of them, one, two, three, 
or more thouſand florins. The conſequence to 
the country 1s, that by this diminution of the la- 
borious part of the community, the property re- 
mains in too few hands, and the country is ne- 
ver above half cultivated. The country alſo 
loſes ſomething by the ſons of the other farmers 
who are bred in convents ; for the education 
given them unfits them for every Profeſſion, but 
thoſe of idle authors or comedians. — The pro- 
penſity to idle life, to feaſting, and beggary, 
which reigris over all Bavaria, is countenanced 
and fanctioned by the example of the fat prieſts. 
—The N ety them 9. their bleſſed 
| ___ idlenefs. 
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idleneſs. The jugglery, the brotherhoods, church 
feaſts; and corner devotions of theſe holy quacks, 
_ employ the attention of the multitude ſo much, 
that they ſpend the third part of their time a- 
mongſt them. —lntereſt prompts them to keep 
the people in a ſtate of ſtupidity, and therefore 
they are conſtantly in the field ready to oppoſe, 


with almoſt inconceivable fury, every thing 


which tends to improve and enlighten the under- 
ſtanding. They alone are to be thanked for the 


ſhocking wildneſs of manners which appears in 


Bavaria. Their cowls contain the eſſence of 


Chriſtianity and all morality. They preach no-— 


thing but maſſes, which are very profitable to 


them, the roſary, the ſcapulaire and ridiculous 


mortification to the body, by which means ſo ma- 
ny a block-head has got the name of ſaint. The 


deceived country mar believes, that confeſſion 


and a maſs, which coſts fifteen pence, will wipe 

away the fouleft- fins, and conſiders the telling 
his beads as his moſt eſſential duty. The ſecular 
prieſts are as few in number as the monks are 
many. Theſe ought naturally to form the man- 
ners of the country; but they are held in much 
leſs veneration than the others, becauſe their 
dreſs and appearance is not ſo Extraordinary. In 
Bavaria, however, they do not deſerve more reſ- 
pet than the monks ; for the greater part of 
them differ from the peaſants only by wearing 


7 black, 
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black, having a more expenſive table, and 4 
hand ſomer and better dreſſed houſe - kecper. In 
other things they are equally lazy, untutored, 
and ignorant. Their pariſhes; ate four miles in 


compaſs, and produce from four to 6001. per 


annum. What an advantage it would be to the 
country, if theſe livings were to be divided into 
five or {ix {ſmaller ones, and filled with a better 
pherds! At the fame time, the 


race of holy ſhe 
monks ſhould be prohibited from interpoſing in 
the care of ſouls, or what would be rather more 
advantageous; though not to be expected under 
| this government, * ſhould Nan * 
together. . 

If the n ene which bemeröy 
belonged to the electors, and were given away in 
melancholy moments, were to de reaſſumed, and 
if all foreigners without exception were allowed 
A free exerciſe of their religion, the national debts 
- would be very ſoon diſcharged, and the country 
immediately put on quite a different appearance. 
But Charles Theodore is ſo far from being capa- 
ble of ſuch exertions, and is ſo little acquainted 
with his own intereſt, and with that of his coun- 
try, as to be founding a new convent in the Pa- 
latinate on the Rhine, and making a preſent of 
the wealth of the ex- jeſuits (another ſort of 
monks) to the knights of Malta, What ſhall we 


ſay of the private man, who | is loaded with debts, 
and 
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and yet makes religious foundaions? why here 
no reaſoning will apply. ': 
 _ The overbearing — many ial 
| farmers gave riſe to ſome eonſiderations in my 
mind, which deſerve to be farther noticed. 1 
divide the country people into three claſſes ; rft; 
Into thoſe whoſe properties are too ſmall to live 
by, and who muſt ſerve others to obtain their 
full maintenance. 2dly: Into ſuch as can depend 
on means ſufficient from their own. property. 
And 3dly. Into thoſe. who poſſeſs more than is 
neceſſary for the convenient ſupport of a family, 
and who are called more or leſs rich farmers, 
At firſt ſight it appears fair enough, that the 
land-tax ſhould be equal ſor all, and that all 


ſhould pay in proportion to the ground they 


hold; but it is not ſo; on the contrary, it is a 
great political error to make the peaſant, who 


has not half ſufficient to maintain his family, pay . 


as much in proportion as he who has a full com- 


petency ; for firſt, it is a political axiom, that 
three or four middling citizens are more valua- 


able to a ſtate than one rich one, although his 


capital may much exceed that of the others; 


and ſecondly, though an intirely equal partition 


of poſſeſſions and gold in a ftate, were it poſſible, 
would indeed be madneſs; ſtill, under the con- 


vicdion it is impoſſible, every prudent ruler 
will conduct his adminiſtration as if it were not 
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ſo. The moſt unhappy countries are thoſe in 
which the greateſt riches, and greateſt poverty 
are to be met with at the ſame time. Such a 
ſtate cannot ſubſiſt long: one part of the inha- 
bitants muſt be deſpots, the other ſlaves. In 
the fermentation incidental to ſuch a country, 
perſons really free are either thrown out or de- 
ſtroyed.— One over rich farmer gradually ſwal- 
lows up all the poor in his circuit. He lends 
money on the ground of the poor, ſeizes the oc- 
caſion of a barren year to purchaſe cheap a little 
property of his neighbour, and when he is not 
reſtrained by feelings of honour, has innumera- . 
ble artifices to get poſſeſſion of any plece of 
ground which lies convenient for him. I ſaw 
with aſtoniſhment, in ſome republican ſtates, 
how ſome rich farmers had found means to diſ- 
poſſeſs a whole community, and become the ty- 
rants of the neighbourhood. In monarchies the 
evil is not ſo great; but however, it is always 
ſufficiently ſo to __ to be 'oppoted with eve- 
oy C 
Let us now compare thi s avi which a 
rich farmer can draw from his lands, with the 
advantage reſulting to a middling or a poor one. 
The poor man muſt ſell his produce as quickly 
as poſſible, and generally at a tow price, becauſe 
His (creditors are urgent. The middling one 
cannot keep the price 19 long, becauſe he is in 
* | 2 
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danger of being obliged: to bortow. money, and 


of loſing by the intereſt | as much as he could 
gain by laying by. But-the rich one-can ſpecu- 
late, and ſeldom bargains; at the low price at 
which the others are obliged to ſell the earnings 
of their ſweat and toil. He buys grain from 


the low people round about, or he has previouſ- D 


1y advanced them the price. of their crops; they 


muſt therefore let him have it at his own price, 


and then he raiſes: the price of grain in the 


market. By inundations, or hail ſtorms, the 


ſmall farmer has oſten not ſeed enough for the 
enſuing year. The piece of ground in courſe 
lies waſte, and when the rich man poſſeſſes i it, 
he cultivates it with double and treble profit, 
and becomes, at the expence of the poor and 
the ftate, richer and richer, till at laſt, often to 
the great injury of population, a dozen. ſmall 
farms are ſwallowed up by him; the young 
gentleman, his ſon, who is mean while at ſtu- 
dy will not any longer continue in the country, 
but fixes himſelf in town, lets his lands, and 
adds another inſignificant idler to the ſtate. 

Ougght not, then, the rich farmer to contri- 
bute ſomething more to the ſtate, in return for 
thoſe advantages which he derives from having 


his property ſo much better circumſtanced than 
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I conteeive it therefore highly juſt, that in the 
impoſition of taxes; ſome teſpect ſhould be paid 
to the different kind and condition of farmers. 
The poor one ſhould not pay To much in pro- 
portion for a piece of ground as the middling 
one, nor the latier ſo much as the rich one. On 
the contrary, the ſtate ſhould endeavour to re- 
lieve the poor one till he became as thriving as 
the middling one, ani to prevent the laſt from 
aggrandizing himſelf to the injury of population. 
1 would alſo in my eptiblic, which; like un- 
formed elhacs, is yer Hoaling in infinity of ſpace, 
fix ſotne middle point, and in the laying of taxes, 
make the tax to correſpond with the degree in 
which the income of 4 fingle farmer falls ſhort 
of, or exceeds this port. For example i—lIn 
my republic a thrivitig- farmer ſhould. be one 
who poſſeſſed land tothe amount of ſix thou- 
fand florins of property. Thus every one, who 
had under four thouſand florins of capital, 
mould pay one per cent; he who varied be- 
tween four or five to ſix thouſand dollars, two 
per cent; he who poſſeſſed more, three per 
cent; and whoever poſſelfed the double of ſo 
much, ſhould pay four per cent. for all that was 
above the middle point. Thus in purchaſing a 
piece of ground the poor would have a juſt ad- 
vantage over the middling farmer, and the mid- 
dling one over the rich. It is true, my officers - 
| would 
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would have occaſion for more arithmetic, and it 
would be neceſſary to run a little more up and 
down; but leave me to take care of that, when 


I have once got my ſtate upon a ſure ground and 
eſtabliſhment. 


To return now to our * Bavaria, you can yery” 


eaſily and clearly imagine to yourſelf how far it 
is from being what ir might be made. If the 
debts were paid off, the number of ſubjects and 
quantity of income would enable the elector to 
keep a ſtanding army of forty or fifty thouſand 
men, and could, as things now are, if theſe parts 
of his poſſeſſions were as well cultivated as the 
country on the Rhine, increaſe them to ſixty 
thouſand, and command high reſpect from his 
mightieſt neighbours. When his ſucceſſor comes 
to the government, the reſources will till be 
granted by the acceſſion of the dutchy of Deux 


Ponts, and poſſibly alſo che . conomy will 
be better. RT 


8 Wer enen n e bes abet 
ria, gave him a right to call the one made by him 4% Bavaria, 
In the year 1740 an Auftrian general made frequent uſe of the 
expreſſion, Notre Baviere, A French officer, who was treay | 
ting with him for an exchange of priſoners, heard him a long 
time, and at laſt ſaid, © Monſieur, nows avens une chanſon n 
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Tu E way from Munich here is very dull. 
It lies through a vaſt plain, only here and there 
broken by gentle elevations. The many dark 
woods, the miſerable and thin ſcattered peaſan- 
try, the want of towns, and the continual dread. 
of robbers, make one haſten out of Bavaria as 
quickly as poſſible. For ſeventeen long Ger- 
man miles there is no place of note, but the 
dark Waſſerburg, which ſtands on one of the 
barren ſand-hills, through which tae river Inn 
winds. 

When you come to the . of Saltzburg 
things mend. The proſpects are more varied, 
the habitatians of the peaſants appear neater, 

and the cultivation of the country improves. 
About half a mile from this town there is one of 
the prettieſt proſpects I have ever met with. 

Conceive to yourſelf a vaſt amphithearre ; the 
back ground of the picture is occupied by high 
rocks lifting up their heads to heaven. Some of 
them, which are rather on the ſide, are in the 
ſhape of pyramids. Theſe vaſt maſſes terminate 
by degrees in wooded mountains to the back, and 


n 
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in beautiful and cultivated hills to the fide of 
the proſpect. Preciſely in the midſt of this 
| ſcene ſtands the town, which is commanded by 
the caſtle ſtanding on a high rock. The river 
Saltz gives the mixed landſcapes ſtill more life, 
Here and there it ſpreads itſelf out, and its banks 


in many places are ſhaded with deep hanging 
woods. 


The country about this town forms a @itios 
contraſt with the barren, deſolate wilds of Mu- 
nich. It is indeed very ſtriking, and exhibits a 
4 — and admirable union of nature and - 
The ftream divides itſelf into two unequal 
. the weſtward, where the greateſt 
part of the town lies, there riſes on the wide 
plain a high, round, ſteep and hard rock, hich 
has the caſtle as a crown on it. The river winds 
along by the foot of this rock, and at a ſmall 
diſtance from it, there riſes a mountain of ſoft 
ſtone directly perpendicular on both ſides, and 
about one hundred feet high. Upon this natural 
wall, which is much higher than the higheſt 
houſe of the town, there grows a thick wood, in 
the midft of which are ſeveral plantations, — 
Through the part of the wall where it is only 
ſixty feet broad, they have eut a handſome paſ- 
ſage. On the other ſide of the river, there is 
the moſt romantic rock ever ſeen. It is a kind 


of 
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of naked wall, which ſtreiches along the plain 
from the river for three miles, and is five hun- 
dred feet high, I cannot better deſcribe the pe- 
culiarity of this ſituation to you, than by bid- 
ding you conceive the town as the centre of 4 
ſemi- circle of bills, the two parts of the river as 
ſemi-diameters, and this wall as a radius of the 
circle. 

The town itſelf is very handſome—the houſes 
are high, and built all of ſtone. The roofs of 
the houſes are in the Italian taſte, and you may 
walk out upon them, The cathedral is the hand- 
ſomeſt building I have ſeen fince I left Paris. 
—]It is built of freeſtone, and is an imitation of 
St. Peter's at Rome. The portico is of marble, 
and the whole is covered with copper. Before 
the portico there is a large quadrangular Place, 
with arches and galleries, in which is the 
prince's reſidence, and the abbey of St. Peter. 
In the middle of this place there is a ſtatue of 
the Virgin, in Bronze; it is fine, but of an unna- 
tural ſize. There are large areas, encompaſſed 
with handſome buildings, on both ſides of the 
church. In the middle of that which is to the 
left, there is the moſt magnificent fountain of 
marble I ever ſaw, and ſome valuable figures of 
gigantic ſize. There is likewiſe a fountain in 

that to the right, but it is not to be compared 
| with 
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with the former one, and the Neptune of it 
makes but a very pitiful figure. This town con- 
rains many more excellent buildings and ſtatues, 
which remind en I enen 
not far diſtant. | 
As far as I know of the inhabitants, theywps 
pear very ſocial, open and lively, and uncom- 
monly attached to ſtrangers. Until I ſhall gt 
better acquainted with them, I muſt give you 
an account of ſome excurſions I made into ſe- 
veral paris of Bavaria, in my way from Mu- 
nich. | 
Freyſingen, an epiſcopal reſidence, though 
not ill built, is on the whole a miſerable little 
place. It conſiſts ſolely of monks, ſtrumpets, a 
few melancholy ftudents, and poor mechanics, 
The prince's caſtle is pleaſantly ſituated upon the 
fide of a mountain, from which it commands a 
delightful proſpe over great part of Bavaria, and 
the mountains of Tyrol and Saltzburg. The 
biſhop's poſſeſſions lie ſcattered through Bavaria 
and Auſtria, His income may perhaps amount 
to 30, ooo florins, or 3oool. a year, and he keeps 
his lord high ſteward, his maſter of the hounds, 
his counſellors, his body guards, his muſic, and 
his cook and butler, which two laſt have un- 
doubtedly the moſt to do. | 
From Freyſingen I travelled on to Ratiſbon, a 
dark, melancholy, and very large town, which 
— | you 
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you know is the-ſeatiof the diet, and contains a- 
| bout twenty-two thouſand inhabitants. I really 
do not know what to ſay to you about it, except 
that the bridge over the Danube is a very heavy 
one, which was built by the Devil, and that 1 
met with very good quarters at the White Lamb, 
the maſter of which is the civileſt and moſt ac - 
commodating landlord that I have yet found in 
Germany. One would imagine the number of 
envoys, from the different princes of the empire 
who are conſtantly reſident here, would give 
life to the place ; but you cannot think how dead 
every thing is. If it were not for the prince of 
Thurn and Taxis, the Emperor's principal com- 
miſſary, and poſt-maſter general of the empire, 
you would not believe the town to be the ſeat of 
the diet. But this gentleman, whoſe income is 
about four hundred thouſand florins, or 40, oool. 
per annum, gives operas, comedies, wild-beaſt 
baitings, balls, and fire-works. He is indeed a 
very worthy perſon, and does honour to his place 
by his greatneſs of mind and noble. way of 
thinking. This gentleman may be ſaid to do the 
honours of the diet 1n the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
word ; for the reſt of the Ambaſſadors are forced 
to live very cxcanomically, on account of the 
ſmallneſs of their incomes, Many of them go 
about in hackney-coaches As every thing that 


is for their uſe comes into che city duty free, 
| the 


LY 
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the people of the place make heavy complaints 

of their ſervants for carrying on a large contra- 
band trade. Indeed they conceive that what 
they loſe by this, is more than an equivalent 
for what they gain by the diet in other reſpetts, 
—The fact is, that the Ambaſſadors from the 
_ greateſt powers, who have large incomes, and 
ſeem to be paid ſor holding great ſtate, hold 
none; and as the other miniſters, regulate them- 
ſelves by their example, one may. be ſeveral 
weeks in town without being ſenſible that the. 
diet is aſſembled. Our Ambaſſador is one of the 
foreigners who is moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed 
for his knowledge. Both he and the ſecretary 
to the embaſſy, Mr. Heriſſant, the ſon of a 
| bookſeller at Paris, are particularly well ac- 
quainted with German politics, and alſo with 
German literature. | 

The bulineſs of the diet is very tedious. This 
is owing to the prevalence of party on all great 
occaſions, and the jealouſy which the great pows=. 
ers entertain of each other ; for the forms, ac- 
cording to Which buſineſs is done, are in them- 
ſelves very ſimple. The diet conſiſts of three 
colleges,” the electorate, that of the prince's, 
and that of the college of the ſtates. The 
two firſt are called the higher colleges, though 
they have no eflential pre-eminence over the 
other in the common buſineſs of the diet. All 
e ers: ö theſe 
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theſe colleges aſſemble in a halt, to receive the 
Emperor's propoſitions ; thence they retire into 
three ſeparate chambers, where the votes of each 
other are collected, in a manner well calculated 
for the purpoſe. The majority decides in each 
chamber as to the rules of that chamber, and fo 
does the majority of the three colleges as to the 
determination of the whole. When the three col- 
leges are unanimous, it is called a concluſion of 
the diet, and is laid before the Emperor, or his 
principal commiſlary, as a judgment of the diet. 
When one college differs from the two others, its 
concluſions are tranſmitted to the Emperor. The 
reſolutions agreed on are immediately executed, 
and at the concluſion of the diet, are entered a- 
mong the decrees of the empire. 
IT he electoral college, beſides the advamage i 
naturally derives from the ſmall number of vo- 
ters in it, whoſe deciſions are ſtill of as much 
weight as thoſe of the other two, has a great ad- 
ditional influence from the circumſtance of the 
five ſecular members of it having near twenty 
votes in the college of princes. Since tht death 
of the laſt elector of Bavaria, it conſiſts but f 
eight voices; the elector and archbiſnop of 
Mentz is the preſident. It is not yet ſettled who 
is to have the decifive voice in cafe of any equa- 


lity; but as this is an event to be expected, it is 
thought that there will ſoon be a ninth elector 
choſen 


4 
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choſen from the houſe of Wittemberg or Hedſe+ 
Caſſel. The only obſtacle is the jealouſy of 


ſome of the electoral houſes, leſt the emperor 
ſhould propoſe one of his own dependants. - 


- In the college of princes there are in all one 
hundred votes, of which thirty-three are eccle- 
ſiaſtical, ſixty-one ſecular, and ſix collective. 


Theſe laſt conſiſt of the two benches of prelates 8 


and abbeſſes, namely, the Suabian and Rheniſh, 
and of the four colleges of the counts of the 
empire, namely, the Wetteravian, Suabian, 
Weſtphalian, and Franconian. Each college of 
counts, and each bench of prelates, has one vote. 
There are twenty members on the bench of Sua- 
bian prelates, and nineteen on that of the Rheniſh 
ones: The Wetteravian college of counts has 
ten members, the Suabian twenty, the Franco» 
nian ſixteen, and the Weſtphalian thirty- four. 
There are many counts of the empire who are 
not included in this number, becauſe though they 
have been raiſed to the dignity-of count, they 
have not yet taken their ſeat at the diet. Other 
ſeats are vacant, becauſe the lands they are at- 
tached to have fallen into greater houſes, the 
maſters of which conſider the privilege of voting 
as counts, as flender and inconſiderable. The 
college of princes has this privilege peculiar to 
it, that one houſe can have many votes ; thus the 


preſent elector Palatine has ſeven votes, and his 
ſuceeſ- 
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ſucceſſor, the duke of Deux-Ponts. will have 
eight; the king of Pruſſia has five, and after the 
death of the preſent prince of Anſpach and Bas 
reith, will have ſeven ; the elector of Brunſwick 
has five. This ariſes from the rank of principa- 
lity in the empire being veſted in the property, 
not in the perſon; ſo one perſon may poſſeſs 
ſeveral properties, each of which ſeparately 

claims his title of principality. Auſtria and Saltſ- 
ö burgh take it by turns to preſide over this col- 
lege, the one one day, and the other the next. 
The archbiſhop of Beſangon, and the king of 
Sardinia, as duke of Savoy, have for a long time 
left off ſending miniſters to the diet, ſo the col- 
lege of princes conſiſts now only of ninety- eight 
votes. The college of the ſtates conſiſts of fifty- 
one, and is divided into two, namely, the Suabian 
and Rheniſh. On the firſt there are thirty-ſeven, 
and on the other fourteen ſeats. The ſtate in 
which the diet is held has the direction. 

The imperial court has a great influence in all 
the three colleges. The three eccleſiaſtical elec- 
tors have been almoſt conſtantly creatures of the 
emperor, who ſpares neither gold, threats, nor 
promiſes, to inſpire the canons of Mentz, Treves, 
and Cologne, in the choice of a new archbiſhop. 
Formerly our court uſed the ſame methods of 
acquiring influence in the empire; but that 
channel | is now ſtopped up for ever, by the vigi- 

lance 
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lance and activity of the court of Vienna. The 


emperor has the ſame weight in the prince's col- 


lege. Almoſt all the eccleſiaſtical princes are his 
true ſons. The chapter of Luttoch is the only 
one, in modern times, which has dared to with- 
ſtand the emperor's influence in the election of 
the ſovereign. Beſides theſe means of gaining 
influence, it has always been the maxim of the 
imperial court to raiſe the members of the here- 


ditary dominion, who poſſeſſed the ſmalleſt fief 


in the empire, to the dignity of princes, in or- 
der to inſure them a ſeat and a vote in the diet. 
It is thus that the houſes of Lobkowits, Dieteich- 
ſtein, Schwarzenberg, Lichtenſtein, Auerſberg. 
and Thurn, have been introduced into the col- 
lege, in ſpite of che proteſtations of all the old 
princes, merely to ſtrengthen the influence of 
the houſe of Auſtria. The dukes of Aremberg 
are amongſt the old princes; but as by far the 
greateſt part of their poſſeſſions lie in the here- 
ditary lands of Auſtria, they are almoſt totally 
dependant on the court of Vienna. Many others 
of the old houſes, on account of che ſituation of 
their properties, alſo adhere to the emperor, 
who from one cauſe or other, may be ſuppoſed 
to be ſecure of half the votes to carry whatever 


he has a mind ſhould be carried. In the college 


of towns he rules almoſt without controul; — for 
as theſe are almoſt all encompaſſed by moſt 


powerful 
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powerful princes, they require the - particular 
protection of the courtof e r e * 
being totally eruſned-. 
Powerful as the emperor ; fines may de 
under ſuch eireumſtances, ſtill the ſtates find 
means to eounteract the ſtream, and interrupt its 
force. Mably has juſtly obſerved, in his remarks 
on the hiſtory of France, that if you conſider the 
empire as compoſed of independent ftates, who 
have leagued with each other for mutual defence, 
one could not deviſe wiſer regulations than they 
have inſtituted to ſecure their Hbetty from inter- 
nal uſurpers. The definition of the conſtitution 
of the empire, * It is a confuſion preſerved by 
God's omnipotence,” ® is a juſt one as long as 
the empire is erroneouſly conſidered as a ſingle 
ſelf-ſubſiſting tate ; but if you view it, that is, 
as an aſſembly of many free ſtates, who have knit 
themſelves together by a certain political ſyſtem, 
one ſhall diſcover, in place of confuſion, a great 
deal of order; and inſtead of unmeaning connec- 
tion, a great deal of prudence and foreſight. The 
dam which I have mentioned to you, is that law 
which provides, that the majority in the impe- 
rial colleges ſhould not be deciſive, either in 
religion, or thoſe matters in which the ſtates 


q could 
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a could not be conſidered as one body, or where 
* the catholics were of one, and the proteſtants 
* of another opinion. Iii theſe caſes che colleges 
divide into parties, and however ſmall in number 
one party may be, its decree is held equal to the 
other more numerous one. Religion alone gave 
riſe to this law ; but in latter times, the genius of 
politics bas made good uſe of. it, and all the ca- 
tholics, who, are neceſſarily. dependant, on the 
emperor's court, have found it of ſervice, for 2 
ſmaller number of FEY. to be able to, op- 
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booty often, very ee T OR thing 4 15 
| high religion is not in the leaſt concerned. 

From Munich I wet! t to Inſpruck, and bon | 
mence into the Tyrol. 8 will reſerve what I 
have to tay i on that ſubject till its proper place, 
which will be when Tcome to the Auſtrian terri- 
tories; . this beter i is already of! the þro- | 
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Ir. was with peer Nee that 1 eee 
over this romantic "country, and at one time 


ſtanding on ſome immenſe peak 1 v vie well Under 
me the clouds, towered © on. clouds, boundleſs | 


Plains, innumerable. lakes, rivets, and brooks, 


_ vallies of tremendous depth, and the bare fum- 
mits of huge granate "rocks, with t e ſenſatians 


which are peculiar \ to. uch ebay regions. 
Sometimes 1 take my. abode in the deep hanging 


bro of a mountain, in a ſhepherdeſs's hut, who 
dwells. the whole ſummer ; through, : with Her 


flocks i in this ſubterreftrial. region, and i is viſited 


only by her lover, who glambers up two or three 


miles of the mountains to her, ſome wild-goat 


hunter, or by chance Jome- ſtrayed knight, like 
myſelf; there I live a day like an ancient pa- 


triarch on milk and cheeſe, count the flock which 
in the evening aſſembles round the hut, at the 
found of a flute, and which at the moment I can 
think are my own, fleep upon a heap of hay far 
more tranquil than you upon your hypochon- 


driac down bed, and then enjoy the beauties of 
> ZÞ 7 4 * 7 the | 
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the rifing fun, with a luxury and delight. Which 
| at Operas, comedies, balls, and all che uſual 
places of entertaiment, you muſt look for in 
vain. Sometimes I viſit a lake, in the hoſom of 
a high mountain, which charms my fight: till 
more, if at break of day, I find it mantled over 
with a miſt. Then with greater pleaſure, I ſur - 
vey the riſing ſun drive, and diſperſe the miſt in- 
to the valley, and the gilded mountain tops 
emerging high above it, now the wind by degrees 
diſcovers the lake like a mirrour, and the miſt, 
like a night ſpectre, .cteeps through the interſti- 
ces of the mountain into ſome neighbouring, cliffs. 


"Then I make a little voyage in a hollowed tree, 
which here muſt do the ervice of a \hip, and 


breakfaſt on exquiſite butter and honey, in ſome 
neighbouring peaſant's houſe, and ſmile, when, I 
think of. you, who . are 70 at your. tea table, 


duk, got filled, and. puſted with _ which 
you vainly endeavour to diſpel by Rhubazb,, and 
all the preparations of your mędięine cheſt. 
The part whieh is towards . the town has the 
appearance. of an immenſe, pyramid.; but it 
ſtretches, backwards into a rock, which. is a mile 
Ped and. takes ſix or ſeyen hours to walk round. 
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A common traveller will reach the top in five 
hours; but the goat hunters, who climb like eats, 


do it in three. There is a proſpect from it, over 
all Bavaria, and you may reckon nine lakes 


inſight. The moſt charming part of the prof- 
pect, is the principality of Berchtoldſgaden, 
which lies to the South of the mountain, and con- 


| fiſts of a woody wall eneompaſſed round with 


vaſt heights of the moſt pictureſque granate. 
Amongſt them the Watzman is diſtinguiſhed. by 
its perfectly conical appearance,” The appear- 
ance of the lakes around the dark woods, have 
an unipeakably fine effect. The proſpect into 
ſome of the IF vallies of Saltzburg, 
is not leſs beautiful. 

This mountain ems a 1 of the truth of 
the ſyſtem taken up by Mr. Buffon, with regard 
to mountains. It conſiſts of a maſs of, granate, 
worked i into the foil; in the declivities 2; depths 
-of which, here and there ſand and chalkſtone | 
lie as if floated in wutet. The lower parts of 
che mouttain are well wocded, and it bas ſome 
very good mines of red and white marble. From 
one of theſe mines, there is a fine proſpect of 
the town; at ſome diſtance from them, in a 
[wide gap of the mountain, "there i is a very re- 
-markable water- fall. A rapid ſtream (which in 
ſpring, when the ſnow begins to melt, muſt be 

much 
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much larger than it is now) breaks out from a 
cleft. of the rock; Which you enter by means of 
ſome artificial ſteps. In the, cleft, where one ſhi- 
vers with cold, you hear in the inſide of the moun - 
tain, a dull 'rumbling; like far diſtant thunder. 
Probably the mountain has ſome lake in its bo- 
ſom, into which the ſnow and rain Water preci- 
pitating from above, (occaſion the noiſe; There 
is not a doubt but This internal body of water 
muſt in time prove deſtructwe to the mountain. 
The tradition of the country is, that the empe- 
ror Charles the Great and his whole army, are 
confined and ſhut up in this mountain, until 
Doomſday, and will continue till then, amuſing 
themſelves with this terrible noiſe. On a certain 
day of the year, about midnight, the em emperor is 
to be ſeen with his train of miniſters and. gene- 
rals, going in proceſſion to the cathedral of S; Saltz» 
burg. Were it not that you are ſo well acquaint - 
ed with the wonders to be met in the £ Sierra Mo- 
rena at the mouth of the Quadiana, 1 could lay 
before you a legally atteſted account of wizards, 
whoſe white beards by. length. of time, have 
grown ten or twenty times about the table, on 
which, they lie ſleeping in the mountain, and of 
G hermits a thouſand years old, who have led 
rayed goat-hunters through ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſages, and ſhewn them fairy palaces of gold and 
precious ſtones. From the cleft whence the 
8 ſpirit 
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ſpirit of the great Charles iffues to walk by night, 
the ſtream precipitates itfelf with a loud noiſe, 


and falls in a variety of caſcades down the deep 
and narrow gully which it ſeems to have dug it- 


ſelf in the hard marble; Here and there it has 


hollowed out baſons of marble by its fall, which 
no power of art could have given a better poliſh 
to. Indeed they are fo nicely conſtructed, that 


the lovers of antiquity. in the neighbourhood 


have actually been at the pains to prove that they 


are ancient baths. Quite below, at, the foot of 
the mountain, behind a mill, the fall preſents a 


moſt pitureſque appearance. It is not very high 
at this point, but very ſingular, becauſe the water is 


divided into innumerable threads, which croſs each Wh 
other in ſuch varied and ſtrange ways, amidſt the | 


fragments of the rock which have fallen from 


| above, that no imagination can deviſe a caſcade ſo 


fanciful and capricious. Here on the detached 
rocks atè ſmall pine: trees, which infinitely in- 


creaſe the beauty of the ſcene. The water of 
this ſtream 1 is ſo cold, that you could not hold 


your hand in it ten ſeconds; and yet. in the 
greateſt Tweat, and perſpiration, you may drink 
as much as you pleaſe, withont the ſmalleſt dan- 
ger; as you. digeſt it as eafily as air. When I 
am perfectly faint, I do. not know a a Cora 
dial than this water. 
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The part en 3 principality of Saltaburg 7 
which lies to the north of the capital, is likewiſe 
very mountainous, but it produces ſufficient 


grain for, the ſupport, of its, inhabitants. But 
about ſix miles from the town, there 1 18 a long 


narrow valley, which ſtretches itſelf firſt ſome. 


miles ſouthward, and then weſt ward, is bounded 


by vaſt mountains, is watered by the river - 
Saltza, conſtitutes' the greateſt part of the prin- 


cipality, but ſcarcely bears one third part of the 


neceſſary grain. The entrance to this valley is 


called the Paſs of Lueg or Lubk, a word which 


in low Dutch and Engliſh fignifies Ik, and 
anſwers to the watch tower of many Imperial 
towns and territories. This paſs is a deep nar- 
row hollow between naked, ſuſpended, perpen- 


dicular rocks of granate, which hang over on each 


ſide; rife to an enormous height, and through 
which the Saltza pours with great impetuoſity, 


Above the river they have cut a path in the rock, 


and there is a gate, with hardly room enough 
for a ſingle carriage to pals, protected by a bat- 


tery, ſo that A few people here could withſtand : a 


whole army: The other approaches to this val- 


ley are equally well guarded, and nature, ſeems 


to have fortified i it as well as Wales. 
Beſides this large valley, there are ſeveral ie. 
ſer ones adjoining, which belong to this prin- 


cipality. They are of the ſame nature as the | 


9 
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other; arid the inhabitatits of them live chief 7 
by breeding cattle In many places you may 
find very rich farmers, who own from ſixty to 
fourſcore head of great cattle. They export 
ſome cheeſe and butter, but not near ſo much 
as they might do, if the inhabitants were as in- 
duftrious, frugal, and diſpoſed for trade as the 
Swiſs. Beſides horned cattle they alſo breed 
great numbers of horſes which are very ſtrong, 
and are ex ported to great diſtances for the pur- 
poſes of heavy burden and draught; their ſhape. 
is not handſome; their heads are too chick, and 
their hind quarters too high; but I remember 
well to have ſeen in ſome towns on the Rhine, 
a ſingle Saltaburg horſe drawing a weight of 
forty 1 quintals, X and a very heay cart beſides, 
from the river to the town. The farmers uſe 
them to hard labour at three years old, and this 
is the, cauſe why they ſoon become ſtiff, and 
cannot ſerve for coach horſes. The emperor 
gave twelve pounds, for one for his artillery. | 
The dominions which, this prince has. in Carr- 
then, are, in point of natural advantages, much 
the ſame as theſe ; but what he poſſeſſes i in Auſ- 
tria is too inconſiderable to be. mentioned. 
Upon the whole, this « country draws near the 
half of its neceſſary corn from Bavaria. 1 ? 
The peaſant of this country cannot content 
himſelf with cheeſe and potatoes, as the Swiſs 


F: | does ; 
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does; but muſt always have his meat, which, 
however fat it may be, he conſtantly dips in 
hog's lard. He muſt have an abundance of good 
bread, beer and brandy. Conſidering the na- 
tural ſituation of the country, this too expen- 
ſive mode of living, would make them the 
pooreſt people in Europe, if the extravagance 
was not counterbalanced by a prudent and ad- 
mirable economy lin other reſpects. The 
Saltzburg peaſant clothes himſelf from head to 
foot: every family weaves a ſort of coarſe, dark 
grey cloth, from wool which they grow and pre- 
pare themſelves. They alſo make their own 
ſhoes and ſtockings. Their dreſs is by theſe: 
means cleanly, ſimple, and graceful. With all 
this, the equality between the income and ex- 
penditure of me r is "_ . up _ 
the mines. | 
The — at Hallein are aka compa- — 
eifois the moſt conſiderable. The internal part 
of the mountain, which is about four miles 
diſtant from this place, conſiſts of cryſtals of 
ſalt, mixed with a great deal of earth. In order 
to clean it, they dig large hollow chambers with- 
inſide, and fill them with water, which waſhes 
the ſalt, and lets the earth ſink to the bottom. 
The water thus impregnated, is conveyed into 
pans and boiled off. In courſe of time the cham- 
bers fl of themſelyes: again with ſalt, and the 
trea-- 
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treaſure is inexhauſtible. One of theſe cham- 
bers, when it is lighted up, makes one of the 
prettieſt fights in the world. Conceive to your- 
ſelf a hall about a hundred feet ſquare, the walls 
and ground of which are compoſed of cryſtals 
of every earthly colour, and which reflect the 
light fo wonderfully, that you would think yours 
ſelf ih ſome enchanted palace. In order to car 


ry on this work, the woods of the foreſts along 


the Saltza and other rivers is floated down them. 
This may perhaps in time put a ftp to it, for 
the mall woods are already viſibly thinner. = 
From the unfavourable fituation of this coun - 
try, it cannot uſe the whole of this treaſure for 
itſelf, but is obliged to give up the moſt part to 
_ foreigners, All the country round is either Au- 
ſttrian or Bavarian, The firſt have ſalt ſufficient 
for their own uſe, and all importation of foreign 
falt is-prohibited.- On the other hand, the Bava- 
rian ſalt- work at Ratiſbon is ſo productive, 
that it not only provides fufficient for that coun- 
try, but alſo can afford a conſiderable quantity 
to foreigners. In conſequence of all this, the 
archbiſhops of Saltzburgh have. found themſelves 
obliged to enter into an agreement with the 
dukes of Bavaria, in virtue of which, theſe take 
à certain quantity of ſalt every year, at à very 
moderate price, and furniſh Switzerland and Sua- 


dia with it. * this means, the ſalt trade of 
Saltz- 


Saltzburgh is properly in the hands of Bavutia, 
_ who gain full three times as much by it as the 
princes of Saltzburg. The value of the falt, 
which Bavaria ſtipulates to take yearly, amounts 
to about two hundred thouſand florins, or 40, 000l. 


What is diſpoſed of in the country itſelf, or car- 


_ ried into - Auttria clandeſtinely, makes on the 
whole about three hundred and fifty thouſand 
florins, or 35, 00l. of which two hires ny bo 
clear gain. 

The gold and ſilver mines of this orincipality: 
make a great figure in the. geography of Ger- 
many; but compared with the falt-works, are 
not worth mentioning, In the regiſters of the 
cuſtom-houſe, I have ſeen the entry of all the 
gold, ſilver, iron, copper, and other mines ot 
pits, on an average of the laſt ten years: the 
prince's clear gain from all his works, was about- 
ſixty five thouſand florins, or 6gool. a year. 
He works them almoſt all himſelf ; for ſome 
ears paſt he has loſt, in digging a gold mine 
in the neighbourhood of Gaſtein, about twenty 
thouſand florins, or 2000l. a year, which he 
has ventured, in the treacherous hopes of being 
rewarded in time, with a rich ſpoil, and part= 
ly. that the valley where it is dug, whoſe inha- 
bitants live ſolely by theſe works, may not be - 
come a waſte; The iron here is brittle, and in 
no great requeſt. The prince has alſo a braſs 
5 | manu» 
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manufactory on his own account, but the cala-// 
mine neceſſary for it grows ovary; day moro 
ſcarce in the country. | 5 
Mr. Buſching ſays, in his account of an 
many, that he * learns from good authority, 
that the income of the archbiſhop. amounts to 
four millions of florins,'. or 400,0001. If the 
prince would make me his farther-general, I 
durſt hardly offer him twelve hundred thouſand 
florins, or 120,0001. for his whole revenue; I 
am pretty confident, that the taxes, tolls, and 
crown-lands, &c. in which I include the pro- 
| duce of the mines, &c. do not yield much 
above ſix hundred thouſand florins, or 60, oool. 
The exciſe, cuſtoms, and other taxes levied in 
the capital, together with the prince's brew- 
eries, muſt bring in four hundred and thirty-five 
thouſand more, or 43, 500l. before I could clear | 
any thing by my contract. n | 
The extent of the country is eſtimated at 
two hundred and forty German ſquare miles. 
There are only ſeven or eight towns, ſome of 
which are not to be compared with a Suabian 
village. The total number of inhabitants is 
computed at two hundred and fifty thouſand, of 
which the capital contains fourteen thouſand. 
There is. only one manufacture in the whole 
country, which is a ſmall one at Hallein for 
cotton Rockings, and night-caps. Since there 
| : has 
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has been a good road made to Trieſte, Saltz- 
burg carries on a conſiderable trade in ſpices 
and drugs, with which it ſupplies a great part 
of Bavaria. The roads through this mountain- 
ous country are in general very good. Notwith- 
ſtanding here and there you paſs on wooden 
bridges hung by chains, over ſeme dreadful 
abyſſes, the heavieſt carriages have nothing to 
fear, except perhaps the being overſet by a vio- 
lent blaſt of wind, or being covered by a fall of 
ſnow in ſpring. On my journey to the bath at 
Gaſtein, one of the vildeſt regions of this 
country, I ſaw all that was poſſible to be done to 
render the moſt dreadful. abyſſes and ſteepeſt | 
rocks paſſable;, In this journey I ſaw alſo one 
of the moſt remarkable water-falls which I ever 
met with. A powerful ſtream, precipitates itſelf 
| Almoſt from the clouds, upon a rock beneath, 
; which riſes a hundred feet high. above the, way, 
and thence ſo ſtrongly recoils in an arch, that a 
traveller, who paſſes under this arch, is not in 
che leaſt wet. In front this wall cannot be ſeen, 
becauſe it is too narrow, and the oppoſite rock 
is too ſteep; but a little diſtance off, when 
viewed from the 5 it preſents a Was extra- 
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I AM a lover of | mountain ſcenes. 1 am by 
no means one of thoſe whoſe feelings are only 
to be excited by what is monſtrous, who love 


ſtrong emotions, becauſe they are commonly 


inſenſible to the gentler affections, and who 
ſeek for ſatisfaction from baren rocks, from 
boundleſs plains of ice and ſnow, becauſe by 
intemperate uſe of the joys which milder regi- 
ons preſent, they are diſguſted with them. To 
me the moſt uniform plain is variety enough, to 
keep my heart in that degree of warmth, and 
my ſenſes within the limits which are neceſſaty 
ſor the uninterrupted enjoyment of nature. I 
embrace the tree, which ſuddenly affords me a 
ſhade, after I have long wandered through a bar- 
ren and level ſpot. The moſs upon a heath al- 
lures me, and the rivulet which ſteals through 


ſome unextenſive meadow, intereſts me ſuffici- 
ently without the noiſe of a water-fall. Tam 
however, impartial enough to-do all juſtice to 


the mountain views, and allow them, in reſpect 
to beauty, the preference over the plains. The 
pulſe of nature beats ſtronger here, every thing 

diſco- 
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diſcovers. more liſe and energy, every ching 
more loudly, and emphatically: ſpeaks an al- 
mighty Power at work. The ſtream which, 
without knowing the path it muſt purſue, mean 
ders lowly through the plain, ruſhes through the 
mountains, and grows impetuous in its courſe; 
the motion of the clouds, the revolutions of che 
-ſky, and the peals of thunder, are all more ſtrong 
and animated, The vallies in the fair ſeaſon of 
the year, are filled with finer perfumes of flow- 
ers and herbs than thoſe. of the plains, whoſe 
foil is not ſo fit to preſerve their radical moiſture, 
and where their exhalations are diſſipated more 
widely in the air. Nature here is more varied, 
and infinitely more pi ctureſque. Of her dif- 
ſerent ſhades, an inbabitant of the plain can 
form no conception, but from the contraſt, they 
all, even the ſmalleſt features, of them, appear 
more ſtriking and engaging. Here at once na- 
ture preſents the peculiarities of every ſeaſon, 
and the moſt different climes. As long as, the | 
ſummer_laſts, in the bottom of the 8 the 
heat of Africa is felt ; in the middle of the 
mountain you enjoy the moderate temperature 
of ſpring ; ; and the top reminds you of Siberia. 
And how various are the ſorms, chains and Bear 
of mountains and bills ! R 
Nan reſembles his ſoil, unleſs. education and 
i ſociety change him. The peaſant of this coun- 
try bears the amp of nature upen him. His 
move- 
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movements are quick, like the fiream in bis 
wood; he is boiſterous in his "paſſions, like the 
atmoſphere } he breathes ſtrong as the oak which 
ſhades him; and'is faithful, firm and true as the 
rock which bears his hut. The life and variety 
of the ſcenes which nature offers him, render 
his head richer in conceptions, and his heatt 
warmer than it would be if he dwelt upon an 
uniform plain, and gave himfelf up to nature as 
he does here. His diſtance from populous places, 
and the ſcattered ſituation of the huts, which give 
him few opportunities for diſtfaftion from his 
own concerns, preſerve his manners pure, dif- 
poſe him to reflection, and make him more at- 
- rentive to his own proper buſineſs. Iũ his make, 
the expreſſion of his countenance; his geſtures 
and language, he has greatly the advantage of 
the Bavarian peaſant. 1 regret” inceſſantly * that 


; "wy want of ſuffcient ſkill i in Ie eie dia- 
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We ſo agreeably as 1 with todo. The un- 
ſpeakable openneſs of heart which they ſhew, 
their frequent inſtances of good-will and affecti- 


on, together with the good humour and native 


pleaſantry legible in their looks, endear them 


at firſt ſight to every friend of humanity. Many- 


of them ſtill wear long beards, and thoſe in the 
remoter parts thou every body, even their prin- 
hs diſeaſe of the throat is not uncommon 


; with 
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travellers chooſe to tepott it: In en are 
a very handſome ſet of people. 


The diminution made in the dap ine 1 


A pitulture of theſs lands, by the emigration of 
the proteſtants about fifty years ago, is not yet 


recovered. In this maſter · piece of bad govern» 


ment, the wetkneſs-of a prince, and the ſelfiſh 
treachery of a miniſter, were beyond meaſure 
conſpicuous. I haye read over the papers which 
give an account of this wWonderſul event, to my 
great edification. Thoſe are much deceived who ' 

aſcribe the cauſe of this extraordinary commoti- 
on to religious principles, propagated. in theſe, 

mountains at the time of the reformation. From : 
the writings before me it appears that very few 
had aoy diſtin idea of the Augſburg, or Helve= 


have contributed ſomething ; but moſt of theſe. 8 


new proteſtants became ſo through reflection and 
diſcourſes among themſelves, the cauſes of which 
were furniſhed by maxims ſelected from catho- 
lic ſermons and religious books. Had they been 
allowed unlimited freedom of religion it the 
country, they certainly would have founded an 
intire new ſect, which would have had little re- 
ſemiblance to either Calviniſm or Lutheraniſm.— 
Moſt of thoſe who were heard judicially in their 
own defence, anſwered the queſtion, © Whether 
Vol. I*x=- L * they 
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© they would confeſs to the Lutheran or the Ca- 
* tholic church?” directly, No, to neither of 


men believe, but keep ourſelves merely to the 
« Scriptures.” Many circumſtances, with which 
the reformers of the ſixteenth century had no 
eoncern, occaſioned a ſort of rebellion of men's 
underſtandings. Peaſants and mechanics became 
Preachers in their own houſes, or under ſome 


tree in a fequeſtered place. In ſhort, we muſt 
do theſe people the honour to ſay, they were al- 
moſt entirely their own teachers. It was wien 


they were obliged to ſeck foreign protection from 


© them. We believe, but not what our country- 


the oppreſſion of their own lords, and enter into 


treaty with the king of Pruſſia, that they declared 


' themſelves of a ſect, which, by the treaty -of . 


Weſtphalia, was priviteged in the empire, and 


they did it becauſe no other means could have ſe- 
_ cured them from total oppreſſion, .. 


The archbiſhop of that time was a good man; | 


who truly loved his ſubjects, and did every thing 
poſſible, according to his judgment, to guide 


them in the ſtraight path to happineſs. He ſent 
capuchins as miſſionaries into the mountains, 
whoſe capuchins and beards however could get no 


hold on men whoſe underſtandings were awak- 


ened. He prayed inceſſantly for the converſion 


of his ſtrayed ſheep, and ſpared neither gold nor 


kind words to recover them back to heaven. The 


loſs 
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boſs of ſo many ſouls was far more grievous to 
dim than the departure of ſo many poor from 


the culture of his lands, and the auen — | 


nution of his income. 
His chancellor, however, viewed things in a 
quite different light. He had calculated what be- 


nefits he could derive to himſelf by the emigration 


of ſo many thouſand inhabitants, and the ſale of 
ſo many eſtates. He made uſe of the weakneſs 
of his prince, on this moſt plauſible occaſion, to 


fill his own purſe. He repreſented to him how | 


dangerous it was for the ſafety of his yet right- 
believing ſubjects to permit heretics to dwell a- 


mong them. Taking advantage of the following 


anſwer made by one of the adherents to the new 
doQtrine to a neighbour, who had given him 
great provocation : * Stay only till the king of 


* Prufſia's ſix thouſand men draw near; we ſhall 
e ſtrike all your heads off. He is another kind - 


of monarch than the archbiſhop, and be 1 is, al 
ready on his march to us, &c. The patriotic 
chancellor diſcovered high treaſon, in a ſpeech 
which wasonly the expreſſion of a raſh, unguard- 
ed moment of paſſion. . By a ſingle word he be- 
came the actual cauſe of the retreat of about 
twenty-five thouſand men, by which he gained 
about, fifty thouſand, and the archbiſhop loſt one 
hundred thouſand florins of his yearly income. 


be king of Pruſſia ſent two of his .commiſſa- 
L 2 „ 
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_ ries here, who were ordered to protect whe pro- 
perty of thoſe who choſe to retire into his terri- 
tories, and brought out of the country the great- 
eſt part of the gold which was got by the ſale 
of the houſes, properties, yy e ee 
fugees. 
I There are till over all the mountains marly 
_ adherents to the new doctrine. I made acquain- 
tance with one, who is in every reſpect too re- 
markable not to introduce him to you alſo. Some 
days ago I viſited with another gentleman the 
ſheriff, or, as he is termed: here, the conſtable of 
Werfen, a very polite and clear thinking man; 
for, in the moſt remote parts of theſe mountains, 
the information of the pegple exceeded my ex- 
pectations. This excurſion gave me en in 
every ſtep. 

From the paſs of Lueg. where the great alley 8 
begins, the road runs for two miles into Werfen, 
through a narrow gully, between naked rocks, 
which in many places ſtand like heaven's high 
ap on each fide. The ſcattered clumps of 

ood at the foot of this chain of mountains; the 
wild variety 1n the courſe of the river Saltz ; 
the extraordinary inciſions, formation, and com- 
plexion of the rocks; the marks of the former 
height of the river, viſible many fathoms above 
its ack hare bed; the ſingle ſtation of the vely few 


inha- | 


| 
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inhabitants; and the ſtriking diſpoſition of the 
whole, gives this airs folitary landſcape 
ſufficient attractions to fix a traveller's attention. 
The caſtle of Werfen ſtands by the ſpot of this 
name, where the valley begins to widen remark- 
ably, upon a detached rock of a conical form, 
which riſes in the middle of the gully. On one 
ſide of it there is ſcarcely room, for the road, and 
on the other, ſcarcely room for the river. The 
front of the caſtle commands a proſpect over the 
wide. part of the valley, which runs between 
hills, part of which ate well cultivated, and part 
covered with rich woods; and from the back 
you ſee the narrow deep glen, through which 
the traveller has come, the rocky points of which 
are ſhining in the ſun, while in the depth belo , 
perpetual darkneſs ſits encamped. In the caſtle 
many priſoners ate confined, who are ſometimes 
obliged to work in chains. I was ftruck peculi- 
arly with the form and countenance of a man, of 
whom I had already heard much reported: ' He 
has the figure of a handſome elderly man, of 


ſomething more than fixty years, who ſtill pre- 


ſerves a fine ruddy complexion. His ſtrong long 
beard, and beautiful black hair, are here and 
there mixed with grey very thinly ſcattered. His 
carriage is as light, and he holds himſelf as 


Rraight |: as a youth in his full We His 
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forehead, and the whole formation of his coun- 
tenance is regular, and his large blue ſpeaking 
eyes, muſt fix the attention of any one the leaſt 
acquainted with mankind upon him. An inex- 
preſſible ſolemnity of ſoul, and the pride inſepa- 
rable from a great character, are pictured in his 
countenance. I defired to hear him tell his hif- 
tory, and now give it you from his own words, 
as nearly as I can. . 

1 have been now, faid he, © twenty-four 
© years a priſoner here. T till remember the 


© emigration of the many thouſands of my coun- 


« trymen, in which, though I was then but young, 
© I took great concern. As I grew up, the me- 
* mory of this event made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion 
on me. The joy with which ſo many of my 
* neighbours quitted their native country, to 
ſhun any force on their conſciences, and be un- 
* reſtrained and free in their faith, had ſomething 
great and affecting in it to me. This made the 
* remonſtrances of my friends and acquaintances, 
* who did not agree in opinion with the capu- 
* chins, find an eaſy. acceſs. to my mind. I 
opened the Scriptures, compared the doctrine 
I met with there with the Pope's, and formed 
* my own religion, the principles of which I did 
not keep very ſecret, becauſe | believed them 
*true. As at thattime the capuchins, who wan- 
dered about the whole country as miſſionaries, 
- c had 
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had ſpies every where, they could not fail but 


hear at laſt of ſome aſſertions which eſcap- 
ed me in the heat of religious diſputation. 
They inſtantly purſued and perſecuted me 
* wherever I was. At laſt they came into my 
* houſe, and inſiſted on a confeſſion of my faith. 
I ſanſwered according to my conviction, and 
laid my doubts before them; however this 
did not ſignify. They conſtantly went from 
* the point; it was of no avail to interrogate 
* them on matters of faith; faith muſt be impli- 
eit, and I muſt deliver a confeſſion of faith. ': 1 
told them it was utterly impoſſible to believe 

* what was contrary to the conviction wn m_ mind; 

but all did not ſer e of? 
When l ſaw that they tonld u not convince me: 
and that they paid no regard to my internal 
conviction, I told them to leave me in peace, 
and ſtaked my honour and my life to them that 
I would conceal my religious opinions, nor 
make any converts to them.” This was in Vain ; 
* every day they rudely broke into my houſe, 
and preſſed me to a confeſſion of faith which 
belied my conſcience.” Sir, I did all that was 
« poſſible to obtain peace from them, but it was 
« impoſſible. One day, as I returned fatigued 
from the field, and was going to refreſh myſelf 


< with n proviſion, the en came again 
N ro- 


before this reſolved not to ſay a word to them, 


« except good day or good evening. As they $ 


began their old clamour again, I heard them a 
long time compoſed and quiet, and took my 


(fare with beiter reliſh the more they curſed 


me. However, as there appeared to be no end 


of it, J retired into a corner behind the oven, 


* to let them rail as long as they pleaſed. But 


even there I was not fecure; at laſt: I threw 
* myfelf impatiently on the bed, and as one of 
them approached me even here, and dunned in 


* my ears, I turned my back to him, but imme- 


_ * diately there was another of them at the other. 
* ſide, who made a till more horrid clack than 
* his companion. At laſt I became enraged, and 


told them I was maſter in my own houſe, and, aa 


they continued fill to behave warſe and worſe, 


I 'fprung up, ſeized the firſt thing I could lay 


* hold of, which I believe was a broom, and beat 
them out of my houſe. I was now treated not 
only as an obdurate heretic, but as a blaſphe- 
mer who had laid ſaerilegious hands upon the 
holy prieſts.” They took me priſoner, and 
brought me here ia chains. At firſt. L ſuffered 
dreadfully. A hundred times I ſaid, if they 
_ * would only convince me, I would confeſs, with 
heart and ſoul. But it was all to no purpoſe. 
& * They endeavoured to force me to go into the 

church 
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church to confeſs, to reveal my opinions on 
religion, &c. L told them I could publiſh no» 
thing further of my religion, than that I did not 
believe what they believed. They either would 
or could not convince me, and then I became 
« impatient to go ta the church, but they told 
mel could not be permitted, unleſs it was for 
the purpoſe of changing my faith and confeſ- 
« ſing my errors. The inceſſant importunity of 
* the capuchins for a confeſſion of faith from me 
vas the moſt inſufferable of all. All my ſoli- 
citations 10 be indulged, and all remonſtrances 
of the futility of a verbal confeſſion unleſs the 
heart joined in it, were of no ſervice. At laſt 
I reſolved to behave like a mute and hold no 
more diſcourſe with them: which reſolution, 
for eighteen whole years, I have literally per- 
f ſiſted in; a few years ago they began to treat 
me more kindly, and ſince that time I have 
f reſumed my ſpeech,” 

The conſtable confirmed to us that this ex- 
traordinary man had not uttered a ſyllable for 
eighteen whole years; and that during that 
time no one had ever ſeen a cloud upon his brow, 
or a feature of ill-humour, in his countenance. 
Whatever was enjoined him to do, which did 
not concern religion, he complied with calmly, 
and. always chearfully. A flight. caft of diſdain 
of he people. about him is all that has 
ail been 


454 


been remarked. When one conſiders that his 
clearneſs of head, his open nature and good hu- 
mour, muſt very naturally and very ſtrongly diſ- 
poſe him to ſociety and the communication of 
his ſentiments, his voluntary dumbneſs muſt ap- 
| pear aſtoniſhing, By his good behaviour during 
his captivity, he has induced the prince, whois 
a great lover of toleration, to let his chains be 
taken off, and at the requeſt of the conſtable a 
conſiderable addition has been made to his daily 
allowance. He has gained ſo much confidence, 
that they have made him a kind of fuperintend- 
ant over his fellow-priſoners. He has often beer 
ſent entirely loofe and free to work with them 
at places from whence it would have been eaſy 
for him to have eſcaped ; but his character is a 
better ſecurity for his perſon than the ſtrongeſt 
chains. He has procured to himſelf, without 
being ſenſible of it himſelf, fo much reſpect from 
his brother captives, that with a ſingle word he 
can keep them better in awe than the jailor with 
his ſtaff Nature has ſecured to him à ſuperio- 
rity over the multitude of mankind, although 
ſhe bred him in a cottage. His lei fure hours are 
at preſent employed in teaching a young incen- 
diary, who has lain for ſome years in priſon, in 
chains, for wickedly ſetting fire to his father's 
houſe, to read and to write, without however 
2 imo him any of his religious e Br 
FO 
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; Theſe he preſerves ſo ſecret at preſent, that l 


could not with the moſt confidential entreaties, 


and all my prayers and petitions, obtain any diſ- 
cloſure from him. All he anſwered was, I do 


not believe what the capuchins believe, and 

* want nothing but a bible to lead a contented 
* lite.” Some years ago his wife was permitted 
to ſee him; but, without ſhewing the ſmalleſt de- 


fire to enjoy her, after ſome warm and kindexhor- 


tations for her welfare, he diſmiſſed her.—A 
bible, after which his ſoul thirſts ſo ardently, they 
are backward to allow him, becauſe they are un- 


willing to add any more flame to his enthuſiaſm. 


All the Saltzburg ladies and gentlemen, in 


| Whoſe company I had the honour of ſeeing 


him, diſcovered the higheſt reſpect for him; 


but they were all unanimous in declaring that it 


had not been very political conduct to become 
a martyr for ſo ſmall a matter as was demanded 
of him. 

The country CS here are uncommonly 


lively and gay. The young women of theſe ſe- 


queſtered corners of our continent all freſh as 


roſes, and lively as the roe, yet underſtand the 
art of coquetry as well as our Pariſian dames, 
only the allurements which they diſplay for con- 
queſt are more natural. They know how to 
employ the ornamental parts of dreſs to the beſt 
nee, If they are diſpoſed to make a lover 

happy „ 
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happy, neither the ſhame of an illegitimate birth, : 


nor the fear of being obliged to maintain a child, 


is of any conſideration. Cuſtom ſets them a- 


bove the firſt, and the eaſe of maintaining a child 
makes them diſregard the other. The puniſh- 
ment which they incur for ſuch a faux-pas is 


hardly worth mentioning. Murder df infants is 


extremely uncgmmon here; without conſtraint, 
without reſerve, they all yield to the impulſes 


of nature. The young girls kiſs and ſhake 


hands, in the open church on Sundays, with 
thoſe they love. On a nightly viſit, however, the 


lover is rather in a hard ſituation ; for however 
unfriendly the weather may be, the window or 


door is not opened to him, until a certain watch- 
word is given, which conſiſts commonly of long 
rhymes, in which he is obliged to expreſs, in 


a myſterious manner, his ſufferings and ſmart. 


— This cuſtom is very old, and in many of the 
remote parts of the mountains ſacred and invio- 


lable. Nor can the connection between the 


parties, however long or however cloſe, enable 
them to diſpenſe with it. A young peaſant ve- 
ry ſeldom forſakes his girl, particularly when, 
| after having two or three children * her, He can 
marry her. 

The inhabitants of theſe mountains are ſocon- 
tented with their ſtate, that they conſider their 
country as a kind of Paradiſe, Thoſe who live 

' . N f in 


in Dintner Valley, a frightful gap between nak- 
ed rocks, through which the river Dintner runs, 
have a ſaying, When any one falls from hea- 
ven he muſt fall into Dintner Valley.“ Which 
is as much as to ſay, this Valley is the ſecond 
heaven. For a long time I could not explain why 
the good people entertained ſuch a high opinion 
of a-deep glen, where often for weeks together 
it ſnows ſo much that one can neither come out 
nor go in, and which forms ſo ſtriking a contraſt 
with many neighbouring and very attracting dif- 
tricts. I conſidered it at firſt as irony, but T 
| learnt at laſt it was meant entirely in earneſt, and 
. chat the unlimited freedom which the inhabit- 
ants of this extraordinary Paradife enjoy had 
given riſe to this high hyperbole, hey | 
conſiſt ſolely of ſhepherds, miners and iron 
melters, who are entirely free from taxes, and, 
on account of their ſmall payments to the govern · 
ment and their remoteneſs of ſituation, are little 
taken notice of by their ſuperiors. The taxes paid, 
in general, by the inhabitants of this country. are 
very moderate, and the freedom from the extor- 
tions under which the reſt of Germany groans, 
contributes, no doubt, greatly to the good hu- 
mour of the people. Till within a ſhort time, 
eſtates were taxed in proportion to their value, 
the beginning of this century, which, as you may 
ſuppoſe, bears no proportion to the ans price 
of 
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of things. The attempt the preſent Was 
has been making to raiſe a more equitable tax, 
has occaſioned ſome murmur; there, however, 
he is not fo much to blame, as his income is 
proportionably much ſmaller than that of the 
other German princes ; and what he has done 
- Has not only the ſanction of the ſtates of the coun- 
try, but is guaranteed by them, ſo that the pea- 
ple have no cauſe to fear 'a farther riſe; but 
what makes him unpopular is, his exceſſive love 
of hunting, which has occaſioned ſome acts of 
oppreſſive power, for which, after all, his ſervants 
and miniſters may be more to blame than him- 
ſelf. In the ſeveral parts of the country, the far- 

mers are prohibited from driving their ſheep to 
certain paſtures bordering upon woods, leſt the 
game in theſe ſhould be deprived of ſuſtenance. 
This, to a people who, as I told you before, 
make all the woollen cloth they wear from the 
ſheerings of their own ſheeps, muſt appear an in- 
tolerable hardſhip. Prohibitions of this kind 
muſt alſo be attended with very bad effects of 
another ſort. The peaſants of this' country are 
very averſe to all kinds of innovation; there 
have been inſtances of their declaring ſomewhat 
_ loudly, that they would put themſelves on the 
fame footing with the Swiſs ; and yet when their 
prince dies of old age, they ſhew-an uncommon 
affection for him. O that princes knew how to 
| ſet 
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creatures 
Many of the peaſants of this co PT wear 
long beards, | and go with their heads unco- 
vered, and their breaſts open, at all times of the 
year. As they are extremely hairy, and very 
much ſun-burnt, this gives them a very formida- 
ble appearance at ſome. diſtance, but when you 
come near them, their friendly looks, and ap- 
© pearance of integrity, recommend them very 
ſtrongly, They are courageous and ſtrong, and 


| would,” no doubt, make a ſtout ſtand in defence 


of their on country; but out of it, according 
to the report of the beſt officers, they do not 
make good ſoldiers. Like all its inhabitants of 
mountains, they do not bear climate well. Be- 
ſides this, the peculiarity of diet which they have 
been uſed to from their youth, and are obliged 
to give up in the field, makes them unfit for ſer- 
vice. By good fortune their ſovereign has little 
concern in keeping up the balance of Europe. 
In general, they are much more civil than the 
Swiſs, and by no means fo thirſty of gain as 
theſe are, who, however haſtile they may be to 
paying taxes themſelves, never fail to lay ſtran- 
gers under very ſevere ones. I have ſeveral 
times been ſhewn my way, and received other 
| ſmall ſervices from theſe people, without being 
5 able 
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able to make them take any ting for tir row 
ble. F are you well. 


— 


eee rere 
| Saltborg 
In pitacts Journey through difipent Fate 
Europe, I remember to have read an anecdote, 
intended to paint the intolerant ſpirit of the 
Saltburghers. It is indeed very true, that 
perſons of all ranks are obliged to kneel do ] ] ‚”ö]s 
in the ſtreets, when the hoſt paſſes by, a cere- 
mony made particularly diſtreſſing, by the pecu- 
| Har brutality of the Sacriſtans of the place. 
1 have likewiſe heard ſome good hearted girls 
| lament, with a moſt ſerious tone of compaſſion, 
that ſome friends of mine, who: have been here 
a few days, Are proteſtants. ö Except, however, 
the kneeling to the ſacrament, which every man 
may eaſily prevent, as the bell is heard at a 
great diſtance, I do not ſee what a proteſtant has 
to de apprehenſive of. There ate many compa- 
nies in every rank of life, into which a ſtran- 
ger may be admitted, let his religion be what 
it will. Money, and good words, will procure 
ok you 


and the people, who, eſpecially in ſuch places, 
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mimic the manners of their ſuperiors. have loſt 
much of the ferocious and intolerant.ſpirit hey 
0 had contracted undes a bigotted prince, 210 m4 
I here is very good;company: to be wet with 
2 amongſt. the. nobility, particularly. ampagſt the 
canons, ſeyeral of whom are diſtinguiſhed, for | 
| knowledge. of various kinds. The pteſent me- 
tropolitan, ho is brother to the well known 
Count Firmian, the governor of Milan, is well 


acquainted: with, the beſh Italian, French, Ger- 


man, and Engliſh, writers. He has almoſt a 
compleat collection of ihe latter in his well 
choſen, library. He is a moſt amiable man; 
and makes the beſt uſe of his. benefices,. Which 
bring him In an income of, 20,000.guilders; or 
2000... pounds a year. The high, ſte ward, ho 
is another brother of the governor's, ig d great 
lover; of painting, and a deep connoiſſeur in it 
His fine collection of, the _portraits, Of, artiſts, 
moſt * of which ars painted by 75 
* harly.. inferior to. that; of F lorence. "The 
ſhock this 5 lately felt from one of. the 
ſevere iCtions which can ſtrike a father' s' 
heart, has weakened the p owers of his foul, and 
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almoſt infantine goodneſs, that ip" upon his 


countenance. . He had an eldeſt ſon, the hopes 
You. bk M of 
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df ithe falbily, „„ 
who: wasalready' dba of Paſſau, ard bade fair 
d be a biſhep, if not archbiſtop of Saltſ 


burg. His father made im u vifft, and too 
him out © Hunting! They were on Affrerettt ſides 


ok che hedge, when unhuckily the” father" gave 


nte, und hot the fon through che heart: As 
boom as he had dene it, he ſprung through tis | 
hedgb like a madman, tbte his hair, and 
ed in thè ſnow. They were obliged to tear Mm 
auuy fromthe place by force. Can Woltfegs, 
another of the *cahbns,* has | taken 4 journey 
through France. purpofeiy With view of be- 
coming acquaintec with our manufactures. he.” 
This getitteman is well khown to bur beſt artiſts, 
but his- particular paſſion is botany, in Which 
he is very excellent“ The grootn of "the Role, 
Count Kuenburg- i a very TJeriſible man, ex- 
uemely pleaſant, Witty; and ſociable. His Tibra- 
ry, "inthe fotmation-bf which he Has rot cbn- 
ſalte©the Inder lhrorthn erhöhter um, catitkins all 
bur beft authors. he biſhop of Chienſee, the 
count of *Fieb; and ſeverar more bf the high r no- 
| bility are reſpectable! both” oh attonnt of” their 
knowledge and virtues. The upper noþility of 
the place is made up chiefly of Auſtrian families, 
who diſtinguiſh themſelves by their affability, 
their Knowledge of the world, and their man- 
ners, from the flupidly proud Bavarian and Sua- 


| bian 
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d bac On the” other hand; the leſſer no- 
dblnty, che fwarm of little court gentr y, render 
themſelves ridiculous by their pitiable luft after 
| titles, and their wretched pride. You muſt here 
viſit about a hundred Gnadige berri®, who. live 
upon three or four hundred florins a year, which | 
they 1 receive from the court, but whom 7⁰⁰ cannot 5 
offend more than by calling them plain Sir, or 
their \ wives. plain Madam. A man who lives here 
muſt iccuſtom himſelf | to put i in Gradige, barre at | 
every. third, word, unleſs he chooſes to paſs for 
ill bred. Such, However, is the aſtoniſtitig po- 
verty of "this chats ef. people, that! you viſit ſeve= 
: ral. Gradige- berrn,. who take, up with lioufekeep: 
ers places, or the office of Hiſters in the  hoſpirats. 
'They all complain that the court doch not give 
them, enough to live according to. their Yank; 
but, unſuckily, 1 have never been able to find. out . 
what their raok is, "Moſt of chem have neither 5 
eſtates, nor money but they would look upon it 
as a great degradation fo ſuffer their An to 
be brought up to any trade or buſineſs. The 
court is therefore compelled to make their” ap- 
poiritments as ſlender as poſſible, that it may be 
able to, keep them from ſtarving ; ; though above 
two-thirds. of them are ſuperfluous ſervants. 
Their rank, therefore, ſeems to depend on the 


* German title of nobleſſc, which means, Sticiom Sir, 


M 2 --plea- 
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uſeleſs ſervants,. and on their impudent confi- 
dence in that pleaſure. . Once, however, give 
them their right titles, and you will find them 
the beſt people in the. world. Many of. them 
amuſe the mſelves with French and German lite- 
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ſtage... The rage for the theatre is as s violent as 
it is at Munich ; and they look for the coming of 
a company of ſtrollers, with as much eagerneſs 
as the inhabitants of Siberia look for ther return 


of ſpring... A French engineer, in the p prince's 


ſervice, has built them a pretty theatre. It is 
adorned with columns, Which ſupport, nothing : 


but, a black board before the curtain, with the 
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. ſeems to be more difruſed here than 


it is at Munich. Though the governor is an ec- 
cleſiaſtic, there are not near ſo many <loiſters, | 


in proportion to the ſize of the two places, as 
in Bavaria; and the eccleſiaſtics of the place 
are very advantageouſly diſtinguiſhed, from the 
others, by good manners, humility, an endea- 
vour to live up to their character, and other vir- 
tues. Government is likewiſe much better un- 
derſtood here than it is at Munich. Too much 
cannot be ſaid of the head of the preſent prince, 
but of his heart—I know nothing. He knows 
that he is not beloved by the Saltſburghers, and 

15 for 
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for mat reaſon n eglets them, and ſuits wb / 
up. I believe 2 complaints made of him to be 
much too violent. They accuſe him of ſending 

above 300,000 florins to his family at Vienna, 
every year, and part of the ſtates of the city, 
that is, almoſt all the chapter of the cathedral, 
have brought ations againſt him, i in the imperial 
court of Vienna, for taking the ready money 
out of the cheſt, and filling it with paper, which 
they cannot change into caſh. I do not know 
how far the charge made by this reſſ pectable 
chapter may be well grounded ; but it is certain, 
that he has diſplayed an uncommon depth of 
acuteneſs and penetration, in his defence of him- 
ſelf. Several of the preſent canons were hoſtile 
to him, from his firſt coming to the archbiſhopric, - 
which they had entertained hopes of themſelves, 
and which was procured for him by the court of 
Vienna. Suppoſing him, however, to rob the 
country of part of its property, it is certain, that 
he diſpoſes of the reſt to the beſt advantage. 
He has founded ſeveral good ſeminaries of edu- 
cation. He is not at all partial to his own order, 
as appears from his having taken away at a ſtroke 
100,000 florins from the Auguſtinian monks. 
One half of this he put in his own pocket, the 
other half he has given to the public. As in 

every thing elſe, ſo alſo in his paſſion for hunt- 
ting, the only paſſion he has, he is extremely 


| je A basalen of PU Gnet leiten 25 
1 haye hitherto beheld, diſciplined in the Auſtri- 
an manner, and the officers of which are attach- N 
ed to him, ſecures him from all accidents. 

Every thing here breathes the air of pleaſure 
and joy. They eat, drink, laugh, dance, ing, 
and gamble i in the extreme; nor have I yet ſeen 

a place where you may have ſo many different 

pleaſures for ſo little money. They converſe 

here upon religious and political topics, with 


a. freedom that does honour to the place; and 


with regard to books, you may have almoſt every 
thing which the German preſſes produce, with- 
out any reſtraint. One of the reſorts of pleaſure. 
is the garden of Hellbron, belonging to the prince, 
which is about three miles off, and where they 
ſell beer and wine. The moſt remarkable thing, 
except ſome very fine macble ſtatues, is a very | 
large park, in the midſt of which i is a hill. 8 
The univerſity of this place is kept up by the 
congregation of Benedictines, who ſupply it with 
profeſſors. As having ſtudied. here, i 18 a kind of 
requiſite for preferment to the ſubjects of the 
Suabian prelates of the empire, it is a place of 
great reſort for theſe; but there are few ſtudents 
beſides theſe and the gntives, though the chairs 
are filled with able men · The funds of the uni- 
verlity are, indeed, too ſmall to make it poſſible 


dor all the. 8 which. way 8 „ 
preſent, day, embraces, to be properly taken care 
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| wide. for which 5 lo much Cen- | 
2 With regard, to myſelf, 1 reſpect what 
ever at all contributes to. the happineſs, of man · 
kind, how ſmall. and. inſignificany ſoever it may 
appear. How wretched, ſhould we be, i we 
were to be robbed. of. the pleaſant play of ohr 
fancies 1 The inhabitants of this country are e ex- 
tremely angry, if you call them Bavartans. 5 i 
bad conceived to myſelf, that as their eountry is 
within that circle, they were as true Bavarians as 
the Wirteinbergers are Suabians; but 1 was told 
that the compariſon with the Suabians did tiot 
Hold, for that no particular part of Suabia is pro- 
perly called Suabia'; whereas the circle of Ba- 
varia, taking its name from the dukedom which | 
conſtitutes the greateſt part of it, might as well 
have been called the circle of Saltſburg. Att 
can make out clearly from this is, that the Saltſ- 
| burghers will have nothing to do with the Bava- 
rians, whom they conſider as infinitely” inferior to 
them. Indeed it is true, that there is à little 
more taſte, a little more ſgavoir vivre, and a lit- 


mY bigotey' Ji in this Place," than in Bavaria: ; 


15 the rating "chilkiſelves 1 n d) hight 
and degrading the Bayarians below the rank of 
Sik: beafts, is undoubtedly owing to the good | 


fairy Phantaſy. At leaft, the gentlemen and la- 
dies ought to remember, that if the horizon is a a 


little clearer here, at preſent, than it is all around 
them, it is entirely owing to the preſent arch⸗ 
biltop, who, with his holy rod, has diſpelled the 
magic darkneſs of ſuperſtition in his domains. 
A reyolution of the ſame kind may raiſe the Ba- 
varians much above what they now are in a ſhort 
time. Indeed, there are ſtill ſymptoms enough 
here of the darkneſs which totally overſpread the 
place fifteen or twenty years ago. The priſons 
allotted to eccleſiaſties have in them a prieſt, who 
ſome time ſince, in order to impreſs his pariſh 
with a greater hatred of ſin, and a greater fear 
of the devil, dreſſed up the ſchool-maſter of the 
place like Beelzebub, and in the midſt of ſervice 
called him up froma hiding-place he had provid- 
ed for him, to bear witneſs to the truth. . 
This country. is fingularly intereſting to a bota- 
niſt, or mineralogiſt; but having the misfortune, 
unluckily, to be very little known, the diſcovery 
of the treaſures contained i in it is reſerved for 
ſuturity, when either a man of genius ſhall addict 
himſelf. to theſe purſ uits, or the ſwarm of idle tra- 
vellers, who hover, like cock · chafers, alternately 
about 
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about the Appecines, the Alps, Etna, and the 


Pyreneans, ſfiall at length for once take their 


flight to theſe parts, and by their ery excite ſome 
foreign” genius to the taſk. The Zillerthal is - 


particularly rich in different forts of variegated 


ſtones, and in many parts of the hills you meet 
with very ſcarce European plants. In fine, there 


is a room for weaving many an hy potheſis on 
the plants of the hills, on the work and produo- 
tion of the waters in them, and on the revolutions 
of nature that may ſtill be expected. DA 
Before I diſmiſs you, I muſt give you ſome ao- 


count of a marquiſate in the Holy Roman Em- 


pire, which hardly a geographer amongſt us' is 
acquainted with the exiſtence of. It is the mar- 

quiſate of Berchtol/gaden, of which there is a 
fine view from the top of the Unterberge, which 
is its limit to the north. It conſiſts of a ſmall 


narrow vale, encompaſſed around with rocks, and 


Hardly contains 3000 ſouls. The place is bro- 
ken by ſome lakes, and the lower part of the 
hills is covered with deep woods. A few days 
ago, we had an excellent dinner in one of the 
large iſlands of the lake, made up of fiſh. we had 
caught i in it, ſome exquifite veniſon, and Tyrol 
wine. Mark, that there is no deficiency of 
cooks in the moſt dis: ol OY: 1 55 
pf this country. 


The 
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"Ther nature of this ami 3 \ favourable a 
. to agriculture nor paſture, the inhabitants 
bave given themſelves to works of art, which 
fail mankind in no part of the earth, and are 
mighty and powerful enough to turn the hard» 
eſt ſtones into bread. It is in theſe. remote val- 
lies that they make the greateſt part of the toys, 
with which Nurenberg and Augſburg carry on fo 
conſiderable a trade. The horſes with ſpurs, 
little raſps, cuckows, wooden mannakins, rats 
and mice, and all the play-things for little 
children; alſo the crucifixes, raw:quadrille box- 
es, powder and pomatum boxes, and all the play · 
things for great children; in a word, the greater 
part of the articles which go, amongſt us, under 
the name of German toys, come out of this 
gulph. It is a pretty ſight enough to behold two 
or three families, gathered together in a hut, and 
to ſee the great plump hands of the farmers oc- 
cupied in giving a finiſh to the ſmalleſt articles. 
There is occupation for the gray: headed, as well 
as for prattling infancy. The very ſmall price 
for which the makers part. with theſe commodi- 
ties, makes it, impoſſible for them to accumulate 
riches; but they have enough, and are happy 
with it. Theſe good people little think that their 
productions are brought to us, and that the Spa- 
niards drive a very profitable trade with them, in 
both 
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| both the Indies. A ſmall part of theſe people 
alla occupy. themſelves in ſalt making ;. but as 
it muſt all be carried thraugn Bavaria, which 
| abounds i in, the commodity, they part with it for 
a ſong · In this article they ſuffer. much from a 
powerful neighbour an the. Haltſburg ſide.; for 
Saltſburg has extended its ſalt mines far beyond 
the limits that part the tuo countries; and though 


the marquis has made ſeveral mm. na 


een eee ee 


golden paſſaſhs fone eftues in: Auidrie amb Dange 


ria: the value of which altogether may amount 


to about 60,00 guilders per annum; but the 
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GSaltza and Inn. Water journies have great al- 
lurement for me, from the variety of company 
one generally meets with in them. The veſſel 


was very full as far as * Here a great 
part 


diffipation of former a een * eee 
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part of my companions got out, to 90 on a pul- 
Srimage to the neighbouring Ottingen. The 
pilgrims conſiſted of a great num ber of young 
perſons of both ſexes, who ſeemed to have far 
other purpoſes than thoſe of expiating their old 
offences. As we ſpent the night together at the 
inn at Burghauſen, I had opportunity enough to 
| Tee that there would be a ow gee added to 
the former load. 
There ſtill remained company 8 on bn 
for my entertainment. I met with no great enter- 
tainment from ſome Auſtrian recruits, and ſome 
| Nudents, who were going away for the vaca- 
tion: but a gnadige frau v, from Saltſhurg, who 
was going to Vienna, with a view of getting into 
a cook's or chambermaid's place, which her rank 
did not ſuffer her to accept of in her own country, 
made up to me, and was very good company. 


This good girl ſo entirely won my heart by her 


ingenuity, her taſte, her good heart, and her 
variety of knowledge; that I deſired ſhe would 
call upon me at Vienna, and let me know in 
what I could ſerve her. A young woman, who 
leaves home for the firſt time, muſt feel berſeif 
fadly diftreſſed in the midſt of à large city. 
Wee paſſed: the boundaries that part Auſtria 

and Bavaria. The ſmall part of Bavaria to our 

right, which has lately come into the 9 


#® Titled woman, 


of 
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of the Auſtrians, does not make de than thir; 
ty-eight German, miles, and, hardly, contains 


60,000 men. The revenue it b furniſpes! is about 


18, ooo fir: dellags, ſo that it hardly ſeems worth 
the eighth part of the expence, which Auſtria has 
been at in e to gain Mor 5 The views, 


ing, das: more een than was thought by i 
the court of Verſailles, where the whole was con: 
ſidered as a diſpuie about a.nutſhell. This is not 
the firſt time that the King of Pruſſia has been 
obliged to apprize our wiſe miniſter, of the con 
ſequences, which the ſteps of certain courts mal 
draw after them, conſequences e wou 


28 


| the Court of Auſtria found the King of Pruſſia, | 
as formidable an adverſary with his pen, as with 

his, ſword, and, were compelled by. the light given 
to Ruſſia, tp have recourſe. io negociation, they 
ee that they wanted to make. the Inn un 
Waſſenburg the limit betwixt Bavaria a — 

2 dominions, and from thence 10 penetrate 
into Bohemia by the Iſer, the Danube, and the 
Upper Palatinate; and in return for this they 
propoſed to cede ſome of their poſſeſſions i in Sua- 
bia, to the Court of Munich. Our miniſter 
the Baron. de Breteuil would gladly have con- 
ſented to this exchange; but the accurate know 
ledge which the King of Pruſſia had of the ad- 
1  vantages 


bled him We eyes of WP Wart il of 
Nuſſia. He fhewed them thit Auſtfian Sürbia 


could be nd equivalent for u great part of Bavas | 


ria, becauſe the incbme which" the 'AuRrian cult. 


got from it; whereas the lands ift Birds, Gr 


dering tlie bad cultivation of them at that time; 
might eaſily be ace capable of producing much 
more than wlat tlie were Utinat&d at. He 


bew ed cem chat Auftria would be; confiderable 


galner by the erchange, wich would effectuatly 


for in poſfeftion? of Bawufla, "by giving it the | 


* 


t-pitsatReichefhall, andthe wrade for tlie Shftf. 
burg ſalts; thar'by this means t w Güſcd riot'only | 
pollefs irfelf of the remainder of Bavatia, 4 
retiler Suabia,' and” a great part of Switzerland 
Uepentant on it for a very important commodity; = 
that Sultlbürg ant Paſſau would,” in act, though 
not in appearance, beconie de pendant on the 
Court of Vienna, and that'finally the" Palatinate, 
reſtrained as it already is, by the poſſeſſons of 
Auſtria on all fides of it, Wöbld have no'power 
at all, and be entir ely unable to ee any Fenn 
Whatever. r e wh 


Theſe repreſentations were attended th 
ſuch eſſect, that the Emperor was obliged to 
put off the making his German dominions ſquare, 


to. a more favourable opportunity. I am of 
opinion, 


} 
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opinion; however, that ſootier or kater Bavaria 


muſt bow to the Auftrian yoke, however re- 
loctant it may be to the operation. Ns 4 "Git 
zen of the world, and à friend to mankind, 


who, when the fate of a large chuntry is at ſtake, 
always conſider more the advantage of my fellow 


creatures than any other circutriftance whatever, 
wic chat this alteration may fobn take place. 


A much better government than they at preferit 


have, or are liksly'ro' poſſeſs whilft they rerhain ; 


4 ſeparate people, would not put the Bavarians 


in poſſeſſion 'of 'the advantages they may expect 
from the wniting with Auſtfia; the natural con- 


fſequences of which will be certain peace, 4 


much more exterifive outſet for Alb their country 


produces, and the enjoymetit of many ings 2 
Which Providence has denietl to hem, but be- 
ſtowed. plemifully upon Auſtria. Now, if you 
add to all theſe petmanent and perpetual bleſſings, 


the preſent good to be expected from the ſyſtem 


of govertiment adopted by the family which nom 


fns on the Imperial throne, the well wiſhers/of 


Bavaria cannot help hoping to ſee the pretenſi- 


ons of that court enforcedzby a mightier arm; - 


a 


Paſſau is a very miſerable, and, thoſe parts : 


only excepted which lie about the Danube, amd 


near the reſidence of the Prince, | a very ill built 
town. It relies for ſubſiſtence on the court; Athe 


income of which is eſtimated at about 220, 00 


florins, 


1 
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florins, or 22, oool.) and on the canons, whoſe 
benefices are ſome of the fatteſt in all Germany. 
A ſtall here is ſuppoſed to be worth more than 
3000 florins per annum; whereas thoſe of Salſ- 
burg are not worth more than 2600. But bes 
ſides this, it is to be conſidered that almoſt every 
canon poſſeſſes two, three, or four prebends, and 
is a member of one or more of the Chapters of 
1 855 Saliſburgh, Augſburgh, Ratiſbon, and other pla- 
ces; ſo that there are few canons in Germany 
whoſe incomes are not more than 8000 florins 
per annum. The inhabitants of theſe ſeyeral hgs 
ly cities are all much alike, as drinking and 
wenching are their: great occupations ;. and the 
poverty and good humour, which ſeldom for- N 
ſake thoſe who are thus addicted, render them 
affable, obſequious, and humble. The cathe- 
dral is a fine Gothic building, Which well der 
ſerves io be ſeen · The Juriſdiction! of the bi» 
ſnop, who is dependant only on the Pope, ex» 
tends almoſt to Vienna, but his authority in 
Auftria is already very much limited In tim 
it will be confined: to his on doors, as the Im 
perial Court (to judge by what it has already 
done on the ſide of Venice) ſeems determined to 
render its territory as independent as may be, of 
all foreign ſpiritual juriſdiction. There are fine 
china manufactures and potteries in this country; 
ü 8 the 
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the produce of age former is "carried 28 far as the 
Rhine. ALOE FI IVY "NNE LIT 


Some wtiters u {Switzerland Rave contend= 
ed, that the Danube riſes in this country, and 
not in Suabia. Their principal reaſon for ſay ing 

ſo is, that where the Inn joins the Danube at 
this place, the firſt of theſe two ſtreams has a 
greater body of water than the other. Suppoſe 
for a moment the fact to be true, ſtill it would 
be a diſpute of words; for who will refuſe the 
public the privilege of calling a river by what- 
ever name it pleaſes? Let it be called what it will 
at its ſource, the river Brege in the Black Foreſt, 
which when it meets the Danube is certainly 
much the largeſt of the two, is nevertheleſs ob- 
liged to give up its name to it: but the very 
plea on which the Swiſs ground their pretenſi- 
ons is only a deception: | It is impoſſible to take 
a very ſmall part of any river from a given place 
for the full meaſure of its greatneſs. The dif- 
ference of ſoil in the bed, a ſtronger ſtream, and 
a variety of othet circumſtances, make the maſs 
of water in a river very different at different pla- 
des. Here, when the Danube meets the Inn, the 
former is cramped up by hills; whereas the other 
running free, is of courſe much wider. But the 
Danube contains far more water upon equal 
ground, and far above Ratiſbon, before it has 
received the great rivers W Nob, Regen, 

Vol. I. N | and 
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and Zier, is already a much mightier tiver than | 
the Inn, which does not gain a great deal by the 
accefſion. of the very unſteady and irregular 


Saltza, betw int Waſſenbutg and luſpruck.. 


Without doubt, therefore, Suabia has the ho- 
nour of being the birth place of the mighty Da- 
nube, with which only the Volga amongſt the 
European rivers can meaſure itſelf. If you come 
now 10, compare the whole courſe of the two 
rivers (which join here), from the ſource to the 
place of meeting. the Inn, by reaſon/ of its wind- 
ings, certainly runs over more ground, but it is 
not to be compared with the Danube for width. 
Till it comes under Chuffſtein the Inn flows in a 
very narrow valley; whereas the Danube domi- 
neers over the whole plain of Suabia'and Bava- 
ria. The Iller and the Eech, by having run 
into the Danube during a long way, ſoon become 
as conſiderable as the Inn is at Inſpruck. This 
laſt river being confined to a very narrow valley 
receives no nouriſnment but from ſmall ſtreams ; 
whilſt the Danube gathers all the fatneſs of one 
of the richeſt lands poſſible in water, during a 
length of W gb of 8; and a breadth. of 
_ males. irc | 
The courſe L hawks W N Sante h in. my 
Johpney: through Germany has carried me through 
| Poet CPs . . eee en by the 
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be Rhine): the Neckar, and dle Danube. Thie frſt 
of theſe is boundecd by the Bogeſian hills and 
the Black Foreſt, which run parallel from North 
to South. By the Black Foreft it is covered from 
the cold Eaft winds; and the different arms of 
theſe parallel hills, likewiſe, defend it from the 


ungentle influences of the North. It enjoys an 


even and temperate climate, which allows the 
vine · yards to ripen admirably. The plain of the 
Nieckat is of the ſame temperature as this laſt: 
But the immenſe plain of the Danube lies ex poſ- 
ed to the blaſt of every wind under heaven. 
The greateſt part of it is expoſed to the North 
and North-Eaft, - as is viſible by the courſe of the 
Rivers Iller, Lech, and the Iſer. Here Fathet 

Bacchus's power can avail nothing againſt the 
fierceneſs of Boreas and the North. Many 
attempts have been made to plant vines on the 
Iſer and Danube below Ratiſbon, but hitherro 
they have only produced. grapes for eating; I 
believe that this whole tract of country is tod full 
of wood and water for the vine to ripen. in it. 
But after all, what was Suabia and the country 
about the Rhine in the times of Tacitus? Little 
did the Romans think that the vine could grow 
in Germany. Did they not even doubt whether 
fruit could grow there? And yet Suabia ww 
. lordly vines, which may diſpute for 


3 excel- 
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excellence with the Falernian, and all the Ro- 
man wines; and the ſtill wilder nn has Fn: 


ty of good corn. 


The fact is, that the air of a- country. e 
wich the cultivation; the drying up of marſnes 
readers it warmer. The evaporation, too, occa- 
ſioned by numbers who live together, may work 
on the air. No doubt but in time till more ſuc- 
ceſsful experiments with the grape will be made 


in Bavaria. The flopes of the hills on the left 


ſide of the Danube, betwixt this place and Ra- 
tiſbon, promiſe a good place to plant the vine 


in, as they are well guarded from the noxious | | 
winds ; and the wine, which is actually made in 


the country about Paſſau, * merits the name 
of wine. | 
This large vale of he: Danabs, which AS 

place is covered to the right by the arm of Bava- 
ria, and to the left by the Styrian hills, produces 
likewiſe the beſt kind of corn. It would very ea- 


ſily nouriſh as many men again as it actually 


does. Corn is often ſo cheap in Bavaria, as hard- 
ly to pay the farmer for the trouble of raiſing it: 
one hundred and ſeventy pounds of rye are fre- 
T fold for about two florinns. 
Navigation is by no means fo well underſtood 
in this country as it is: upon the Upper Rhine ; 
they do not yet underſtand? how to ſail accord- 
223252 < ing 
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ing to the direction of the river. Moſt of the 
veſſels which go by here come from Ratiſbon and 
Ulm: they are without decks or maſts; the) are 
built only of fir boards, and are ſold again either 
at Vienna or elſewhere. The Emperor has pro- 
miſed great rewards to ſuch maſters of veſſels as 
will build their veſſels like thoſe on the Rhine; 
but in this, as in every thing elſe, it is difficult 
to make the mechanical part of the publick 
tread beg when _y hve not been Ongar 
to. 

As pot of ths! upper parts of th ri- 
ver is not yet eſtabliſhed, there is often a want of 
horſes at particular ſtages, ſo that you are fre- 
quently obliged to hire horſes for the whole jour- 
ney. though there are ſeveral places in which 
vou might do very well without them. The veſ- 
ſels on the Rhine have the convenience of being 
able to go ſometimes with two, and ſometimes 
with fix horſes, according as the wind and ſtreams 
happen to be favourable... They are obliged for 
chis to the conſtant navigation of the river. 
which enables the people who inhabit: the ſhore 
to have haekney horſes at ſmall diſtances from 
each other. Some of theſe. obſtacles will fall 
away of themſelves. as ſoon as the commerce 
of the country about the Danube grows more 
conſiderable ; the largeſt, ſhip which gogs from 
tine — to Vienna c carries 2000 quintals, which 
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1 Waited : at Paſſau for the veſſel ts Ge every 
week from Ratiſbon, and meant 10 have gone as 
far as Vienna in her; but the people ſtopt fo 
often in the calmeſt weather, under pretence of 
fearing an approaching florm, that my patience: 


vas quite worn out. I could very well ſee that 


their true motive in ſtopping thus often, was to 
get rid of ſome of their contraband goods in the 


ſmall places on the ooaſt. Beſides this, my com- 


pany had but ſmall charms for me; it conſiſted 
of a number of mechanics, who worked their 

paſſage, and of farmers daughters, Who were 
going to Vienna for à ſervice. Many of theſe 
were obviouſly with child, and ſeemed to have 


left their country in order to be delivered, with 
2 ſname and expence, in the hoſpital at Vien- 


Auſtria is generally ſupplied with! a plen- 
aft number of recruits of this kind from this 
e 
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| fide; Such ſociety not being at a0 my Aid, 
and ot thether-handthe city of Lintz; with the 

country round, preſenting a fait proſpect of | 

amuſement, 1 could not reſiſt the temptation of 
String uß a "7 51 0 n n 3 
| ed wilde it. 73 

1 Füge laabren dur ba wit ſearhed, 
Every thing was conducled i in the beſt order pol- 
fible; Inf with a great deal of gentleteſs; the 
| putting the cuſtomchouſe ſeals to the trierchart- 
- dize of our veſſel took up a whole day. It is till 
a riddlle to me how the ſhip's company cotittived 
to paſs their contrabahd commodities (of the 
exiſtence of Which I was well aſſured) for the 
_ cuſt6ra-houſe officers did not appear to me to be 
of a fort to ſuffer themſelves'to be bribed as for 
me, the ſearebers directed their whole attention 
to my books; they took àwayĩ from me Young's 
Night Thoughts, which I hrd purchaſed, out 
of compaſſion, from a poor Budent at Saltſburg, 

but ſuffered Gibbotis Works to paſb. You'kiiow | 

the laſt. The firfttis! ancexcellent Chriſtiani but 
his inveRive, not againſt the Catholics in general, 
but againſt thoſe only who would not allow him 
to bury this' child, Has placed * eee 
Machiavets, Spind zus] and Bolingbrokes- 
_ How riditulous a thing does every index expur- r 
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Fo does, that. he diro title alien 6 any a 
book; and when one conſiders, that no college 
ol cenſors upon earth is equal to the taſk of read · 
ing over all the books that come out, ſo as io be 
able to give timely orders for ſtopping them on 
the frontiers of the country ! Gibbon is a deglar- 
ed enemy to religion, and yet has deen . to 
make his way into Auſtria! !!! 
In truth, this is the only weak 8 of the Im- 
perial. government. The prohibition . of books 
only ſerves to raiſe their, price in the country. 
In Switzerland, as well as at Inſpruck, Saltburg, 
and many other places, I was aſſured, that large 
quantities of forbidden books were every year 
introduced into Auſtria from this ſide of the fron- 
tier. Officers of the firſt rank, preſidents, and 
counſellors, take a ſhare in this trade; nor has 
the prohibition any other effect than making a 
Bailẽ's Dictionary (for inſtance), the true price 
of which is five guineas, ſell at Vienna for 100 
thalers; and for this price ygu may have enough 
of them. No doubt the: ſame trade is carried 
on, from the Saxon and ee Ran ak JT 
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As ſoon as you ue ſoot on Auftrian A 
you begin to find that another ſyſtem of govern- 
ment prevails from what You * h _ 
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The farmers houſes, their clothing, their 
noch their agriculture, every thing about them, 
is better than in Bavaria. Yeſterday, I ſaw ſome 
_ farmers going to market in calaſnes, They had 
all the appearance of rich Engliſh, or North- 
Holland farmers. Their looks, their well fed 
horſes, and their whole apparatus, beſpoke a 
degree of opulence, which their long, brown, but 
very neat coats; their large ſhoes without buc- 


kles; and their large ſhort cut hats, did not 


ſeem to promiſe. They call theſe farmers here, 
landers, and their great numbers do the legiſla- 

ture much credit. You meet, indeed; now and 
chen with beggars, who ſolicit your compaſſion 


for a bride or bridegroom juſt married: but this 


is more a compliance with an old eſtabliſned cuſ- 
tom of the country than a matter of neceſſity. 
The large grey or black felt hats, as well as their 
whole clothing, make the farmers? n 
| look very handſome. 

Upper Auſtria is ſhut out fron the frucifyiog 
weſt and fouth winds by large hills, and even the 
cleanſing north is forbid entrance by the Bohe- 
mian mountains. Only the eaſt has free entrance 
into it; nor can a country that has ſo much wa- 
ter be otherwiſe than very moiſt. The number 
of hills and woods too are very favourable to 


W ay that the riches of the country con- 
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n, chieny' in paſtes, 4 felt ore the | 
5 5 "quantity of which ſupplies the want of wine. 


The ſituation of Lintz, which is the capital of 
this country, is extremely beautiful. From 


Schloſsberg. which is on the weſt-ſide of the city, 


you command a magnifioent view of an immenſe 
plain to the right of the Danube. This is ter- 
minated to the ſouth by the loſty hills of Styria, 
whole heads often top the clouds. The city; 
uhich is on this ſide the Danube, riſes directly 
over againſt you, like a magnificent amphitheatre. 
The ſemicircle of beautiful high hills, by which 


it is encompaſſed, extend to the Danube. The 


deep white ground of theſe hills is thick covered. 
with villages and houſes, and amidſt the hanging 
woods on the ſide, there are ſome caſlles which 
make a very: fine; appearance. The majeſtic 
Danube gives till more grandeur, ] life, and vale 


ty to this beautiful proefpett::: oily; 
The city is very handſome. Mie built DR 


entirely of irteſtone · ¶ There is ſo much induſ- 
try, happineſs, ee ee among the eleven 
thouſand inhabitants who dwell in it, as to make 
the Bavarian eities appear like ſa many poor- 
houſes, in compariſon of it. There are ſeveral 
conſiderablo manufactures here, and the trade of 


the city is very extenſiye. There is very good 


eompany to be met with amongſt the numerous 
and at nobility, the officers who are con- 


ſtantly 


Rantly 3 and the 1 1 

of the place The city is open on all ſides, and 
the town and country ſeem fo united, that, if my 
ſpirit of knight erramry would allow it, I would 
Pitch my tent, and lay up my travelling ſtaff here. 
The nobility: of the place: chiefly bonſiſts of fa. = 
milies, whoſe | incomes are too fmall to allow of 
their Uving creditably at Vienna. One advan»: 
tage, which: ariſes from this, is, that they abate: 
much of the bauteur, which renders the conver» 
ſation of the re an wen gab, e 
ſo unbearable. 1 35 
The young women of this jen RE WP HEE 
better manners, mare reading, and are in all re- 
ſpecis better qualified to appear with advantage 
in ſogiety than the Bavarian dames; but they 
loſe in hody what they gain in mind. Their ge- 
neral want gf. colour, and their faded looks, in 
which are ſo ſtrang a contraſt to the animated 
apm countenances of the others, are commonly e 
attributed to the waters, and damp of the place: \ 
but I am of opinion that the evil lies elſewhere. ' ? 
A large garrifon ſeldom-contributes to the health 

of young women; The dreſs of the women of 
the lower rank is the haridfomeft 1 have ever 
ſeen, Their conſtitutions feemta-be very warm, 
which as _ nnen * wy 
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The treatment of ſtrangers here does: not cor- 
reſpond with the ſoftneſs and gentleueſs of man- 


ner, which the Auſtrian government aſſumes in 
every thing elſe. We were carried like pri ſoners 


from the veſſel to the guard room, where I was 


obliged to wait above half an hour, in a ſtinking - 
room, before. the officer, who had the appear- 


ance of an inquiſitor, had examined the ſeveral . 


mechanics, and was at leiſure to expedite my 


paſſport. This gentleman ſeemed to me to have 


it much more at heart to make recruits, than to 


recommend himſelf to his eg his 1 


treatment of ſtrangers. "IOW 
Happening to have left my ee on 


board, I took a walk in ſearch of it. through a* 4 


very pleaſant country, to the place where I knew: 
the veſſel muſt ſtop)! I arrived juſt as ſome lo- 


er officers, with very fierce aud ſurly eountenari-” 


ces, were on board, once more to viſit the mè- 
chanics, who, imagined they had been diſpatched 
at Lintz. They took away two Bohemians, un- 
der the pretence that the natives were not allbw - 
ed to go from one province to another without a 
fpecial permiſſion-. The men were indeed ſoon” 
. releaſed on ſhewing their paſſes, but in the in- 

terval the veſſel had ſailed, and the men were 
obliged to walk ſeveral miles before they could 
come up with it again. The object of the ſol- 
diers was certainly to oblige theſe good people, 
| | by 
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by their delay, to enliſt. A traveller in France; 
be his rank what it may, has no impediments of 
this kind to apprehend. As ſoon as bis paſs is 
| ſealed, and his trunk ſearched, nothing more 

can ſtop him. I was ſtanding this morning on 
the banks of the river, to ſee them unload a 
veſſel from Ulm, on board which I mean to 
take my paſſage to-morrow. Amongſt the paf- 
ſengers were two of our countrymen; the one an 
elderly man, Who was going to Vienna to get 
his bread as a language maſter ; the other a fri- 
ſeur. A ſerjeant, with his bayonet fixed, ' aſked 
them for their paſs, which he tore out of their 
hands, with a ferocity 1 was not at all ſurpriſed 
at, becauſe I knew it was natural to him. The 
language-maſter was offended at it, and muſter- 
ed all his German together, in order to make the 
ſoldier ſenſible of his importance. Though the 
ſerjeant could not make a word out of what the 
poor Frenchman would have ſaid, yet the viva- 
city of the manner having made him conjecture 


it muſt be ſomething not ſufficiently reſpectful, 


he gave the other a punch in the ribs with the 
bayonet. On this, the Frenchman appealed to 
the ſpectators, and told them, that people were 
not thus treated in his country; but the only an- 
ſwer he got for this remonſtrance, was from one 
of the mob, who adviſed him, if that was the 
caſe, in future to ſtay at home uch treat- 
ment 
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ment does e a ſtranger, who hap» 
| pens to have no opportunity of ſecing better 
company, 1 ens an * 8 
A | 
e in general ard. bus in received 
Bae The omnipotent ſtick is ever ready to an- 
ſywer intertogatories; and a man foon perceives, 
in every occurrence, that he is come into a mi- 
litary government, the foundation of which is 
abſolute ſubordination. It is true, that perſons 
of a certain rank are not to this; but 
what then ?—It appears to me, that whatever 
be the condition, or ſtation, man owes to mart 
good will and civility. Amongſt us tho leaſt ſol- 
dier is open to remonſtrance, and anſwers it as 
well as he is able. Every body ſeems eager tio 
| ſhew the ſtranger that they take intereſt in his 
fate, that they are glad to fee him in their 
coumry, and that they have a pride in giving 
him as good an opinion of them as poſſible. 
The reaſon why we were treated with more ci- - 
vility at Engelhaſtzell, is, becauſe it is a fron- 
tier town, and there are no troops quartered 
there, on account of the fear there is of deſer- 
tion; ſo the civil officers are obliged to give good 
words: but here, when the air refounds with 
the ſtrokes of the corporal's ſtick, every look of 
the loweſt ſervant muſt 5 condered as a com- 
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75 mand. Brother, in what regards politeneſs and | 
humanity, a Frenchman has a right ta be proud. 
his is no prejudice. In the other nations of 
Europe, civility is confined within the very ſmall 
circle of the higher orders; but we muſt do our 

common people the honour, to allow that it 

is by no means ſo with us. As for the boaſt- 

ed freedom of ſpeech of ſome of our 1 
bours, it is oſten no more than a ſerocity, and 
wildneſs of PE OY «gi a oy” bad 

Our — be e the moat of Nodes 8 

ark; it had no windows to it, was decked all over, 
and the men, beaſts, merchandize, and ver- 
min, were packed up together in it without ay 
diſtinction. "Tu eg fen; the Pe 
of a cabin. 

A gh with abb fight foruns Gebe | 

abr of this, and on one ſide of it there was 

a little opening left. which they called a win- 

dow, but through which there hardly came light 

enough to ſhew that it was day. There was a- 

nother opening made on the {ide of the fore- 

deck length- ways, about the middle of the veſ- | 
fel, not large enough to let a dove fly in with 

an olive branch. Through this, with very im- 

minent danger of life, we were ige to do our | 


neceſſities. A 2 
| "a 
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As there was no outlet to theſe cloncs, nor any © 
cabin boys on board to clean them, you may 
conceive what balſamic exhalations every now 
and then filled the boat, eſpecially as it happen- 
ed to be uncommonly full of paſſengers. 1 lay 
for the greateſt part of the time ſtretched out on 
the root of this ark, but was forced to cling very 
cloſe to the edge of it, that I might not be plung- 
ed into the water; by the leaſt motion ariſing from 
the change of the rudder, or by running on 
ground. It is, I aſſure you, no ſmall exerciſe to 
ſecure the feet properly in theſe expeditions. The 
beautiful proſpect I enjoyed made the journey 
tolerable. From Paſſaw hither, the banks of 
the Danube are covered with the hills which 
ſurround the plains of Avuftria.———Theſe 
hills ſtand in general ſo near each other, that it 
is only in a very few places that you can call 
the ſpace between them a plain; in many places 
they hang over the river like broken walls. Not- 
withſtanding this, the ſhores are well mhabited 
and wonderfully cultivated. It is true, that be- 
tween Lintz and this place, which are diſtant 
from each other twenty-eight German miles, you 
meet with no great cities, but there are many 
ſmall ones, and a great number of villages and 
meadows, all which ſhew that the inhabitants are 
much at their eaſe. 


What 
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What afforded. me the greateſt pleaſure was 
the winding of the river; ſometimes we coaſted. 
along vallies encompaſſed with, hills, the ſlopes 
of which. were gentle enough to admit of ,culti- 
vation to the very top. The fore-ground of the 
beautiful perſpeRive exhibited either a well cul- 
tivated village or a Jarge-meadow, the white of 
uhich contraſted, ſingularly, with the dark groves 
of the broken mountain behind. And now the 
boat comes nearer and nearer to this place, which 
ſhuts in the whole proſpect, and ſeems to ſwim 
upon the water; now we are only a hundred 
paces diſtant from it, without being able to diſ- 
cover.on-what fide the ſtream will wind out of - 
the vale. We fear to run aground on the walls 
of a town, or 10 put into the ſtreets of a village. 
hen at once a proſpect of a quite different kind 
opens to our right; the river turns by a ſharp 
corner. out of the. clear vale, into a narrow, wild, 
obſcure glen... This is like being carried at once 
out of mid-day into the darkeſt night; for the 
perpendicular high hills and groves on each ſide 
do not ſuffer the day to break through. But the 
backrground is covered by: a thick darkneſs, 
_—_ hardly allows of diſtinguiſhing the- tops 
of the high hills from the deep blue of the ſky. 
The fore-ground is filled with a dark · grey, which 
agrees wanderfully with the colour and figure of 
menen woods. * noiſe breaks the ſtill- 

Vor. I. neſs 
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neſs which reigns in this ſolitary vale, ſave the 
far-ſounding ftroke of a wood-cutter i in a neigli- 
bouring wood, or the ſong of ſome bird, And 
now we are approaching the end of this fright- 


ful proſpect, and expect to be reſtored to day + 


through ſome ſubterraneous paſſage, but the ſce- 
nery grows darker and darker, and the way we 
are to get out appears more and more a riddle to 
us: With anxious looks we ſeek for an opening 
in the rocks, by which we are impriſoned on all 
ſides; when lo! as if by a ſtroke of a fairy's 
wand, there opens a chearful landſcape on'the 
left, to the ſight of which we are introduced 
through a narrow gulf. Out raviſhed eyes now 
wander over the beautiful hills, the various 


 _ woods, the numberleſs villages, the caſtles and 


country houſes, the "vineyards and gardens, 
which during a long tract are reflected by the 


* 


river. In this manner the proſpect is always 


| changing, the variety being ſuch as leaves you 


more to expect in every a and eee 


mow more” than it had promiſed. 


a 


ance, Which türnedk Out Ine the — wind- 


mill buſineſs of the renowned Don Quixote. 1 


am almoſt aſnamed to give an account of them. 


In my way here, through Ulm and the other ci- 


dies, Pheard ſo much of the danger of paſſing 


me fall and Wipe of the * that 1 
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had thought of throwing you and Nannette into 
no ſmall terrors, by the deſcription of the perils 
I had undergone. | But you may now be at reſt, 
my dear children, though I ſhould have this 


Scylla and Charibdis to encounter a hundred - 


times. The fall is a ſpot in which the river, 
having been confined for a time betwixt two high 
hills, breaks with an impetuous noiſe over a wall 
of rocks, which meet it directly in its courſe. 
This ſounds very terrible; but towards the right 
ſide of the river, the ſtream has worn theſe rocks 
ſo much, that even at this time, when the water 
is lower than ever it was known to be in the me- 
mory of man, the largeſt veſſel may fail over, 
without being expoſed to any danger. Poſſibly, 
ſome hundred years ago, there might have been 
ſomeriſk, and this may have made this place fo 
famous in all the ſouthern parts of Germany, and 
in all the relations of voyage writers and geogra- 
phers; but at preſent there is a great noiſe about 
nothing, and the inceſſant flowing of the ſſream 
will ſoon do away even the name of this frigbt- 
ful place. The country about the fall is wild 
and romantic to a degree. A broken rock, in 
appearance like a ſquare tower, ſtands about 
twenty paces from the ſhore, in the midſt of the 
roaring flood. The common paſſage is betwixt 
this rock and the ſhore. They have erected a 


croſs on this natural caſtle, to which the travel⸗- | 
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lers addreſs their prayers: it makes à very pictu- 
reſque appearance amidſt the wild briars that ſur- 
round:it.—Upon the whole, I was much more 
amuſed with the beauties of the country, than 
frightened with the danger of the place. | 
We left the whirlpool *, which is met with 
ſoon after the fall, about twelve to fifteen. paces 
on the right, without being affected by any of 
its undulations. Commonly there is room for 
more veſſels than one to paſs betwixt it and the 
ſhore without any danger : fo that when the 
maſter carries his paſſengers through it, it is only 
done to impreſs them with needleſs terrors. 
When the water is deepeſt and ſtrongeſt, it can- 
not ſuck in a veſſel carrying a moderate burthen; 
but is only dangerous to the ſmall craft which 
obſtiniately perſiſt in going through” it As far 
as I could ſee, it is not above twenty feet in cir- 
cumfetence.— To ſum up all, neither of theſe 
places are as dangerous as many parts of the 
Moſelle, the Maefe, the Rhone, the Loire, and 
the Rhine, which yet are commonly n by 
without any apprehenſions. 
A great variety of eircumſtances concur to 
excite an idea of danger in both theſe parts of 
dhe Danube: Low ee are fond of bend 


n 
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be Getman werds are, Wirbel and — They 
-rrobably” mean one and the ſame thing. 
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ing of them; and magnifying the danger, that 
they may increaſe their own importance in hay- 
ing gone through it. Others, more ſimple, who 
come to the place with ſtrong conceits of what 
they are to meet with there, are ſo ſtruck with 
the wildneſs of the proſpect, and the roaring 
of the water, that they begin to quake and trem- 
ble beſore they have ſeen any thing; but the 
maſters of veſſels are thoſe who moſt effectually 
keep up the impoſition, - They make the paſ- 
ſages. a preteuce for raiſing the price of the 
freight, and when you are paſt them, the ſteerſ- 
man goes round with his hat in his hand to col- 
lect money from the paſſengers, as a reward for 
| having conducted them ſafely through ſuch peri- 
lous ſpots. When our maſter (who; yet very 
well knew how much it was for his intereſt to 
keep up the credit of his monſters) ſaw how 
little attention I paid to them, he aſſured me, in 
: confidence, that during the twenty years he had 


| failed on the Danube, he had not heard of a ſin- 
gle accident. There is infinitely more danger 
from the many wooden bridges which the veſſels 
muſt necefſarily paſs through. ' The arches of 
_ theſe are, for the moſt, part, ſo cloſe to each other, 
that there is hardly room enough for a large yeſ- 
| ſel to paſs betwixt them. The common paſſage- | 
boat, which has travellers and valuable wares on | 
board, has nothing to fear, both becauſe the ſides 


of 
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of theſe veſſels are ſo high, that they cannot 
eaſily ſhip water, and becauſe the people belong 
ing to the veſſel, and who are to anſwer ſor the 
goods, take care that they ſnall not be expoſed to 


danger; but from the inn at Stein; where we 


ſtopped to take a view of the cloiſter of Molk, and 
the country round about us, we ſaw three ſhips 
laden with woodiſink under the bridge: The few 
ſailors which were on board jumped into a wher- 
ry, and endeavoured to take in as much of the 
wood, with which the Danube is covered on 
every part, as they could. The ſides of theſe 
ſhips are hardly more than a few inches higher 
than the ſurface of the river, and the leaſt joſ- 
tle they meet with makes them ſhip water Tayoge 
to ſink them. 
The gatherers of wood are itte is people, 
who can get nothing by any bandicraft. Their 
vretched ſhips are of no value, and i in caſe of 


accidents, the men always fave themſelves on | 
board the ſmall boats which they have in tow 


for the purpoſe —Moft of the miſcarriages : are 
to be aſcribed to their wantonneſfs. 
Throughout the whole of this journey, we 
met with very good and very cheap inns. There 
are no men waiters in theſe parts, but their duty 
is done by young women, who ſeem ready for 
more ſervices than one. There reigus through- 
r $2, ä out 
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out an exceſſive cleanlineſs, and a high, Kanne 
al, eaſe and proſperit / 
Paris by no [06409 ſtrikes the eye ft 99784 
later by the river. At a diſtance of a few miles 
vou firſt diſcover the high tower of St. Stephens, 
in a narrow vale, through which the ſtream winds. 
The windings. of the vale ſoon remove the tower 
from the eyes of the traveller, who ſtill looks ea- 
gerly for the place where the immenſe pyramid, 
.now vaniſhed, pointed out to him the habitation of 
the Cæſars. Soon after, high hills covered with 


©: vineyards cloſe. up this vale, when to the left 


| there,opens an immenſe plain, in which, by de- 
grees, the traveller diſcoyers a part « of the city: 

the right 1 is covered with hills, partly wooded, 

#0 party, cultivated, which come down to the 


*F#*#eF% 


is; — 8 by the royal oe. of Neu- 
burg. At length you come to a ſtrait rock, which 
| ' bangs almoſt down upon, "the flood below, On 
the top, of this there is a cloiſter, and at the 
FI the beauteous village of Ruſdorff, which 
When once you have paſſed the rock, dhe capi- 
tal occupies the whole horizon. Its ſeveral parts 
commend themſelves the more to the eye, from 
their being at great diſtances from each other, 
ow. many. « of them, ſituated on high eminences. 


The 


* 
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The number of large buildings; the noiſe Mat 
broke upon my ears from all'fides; and the foreſt, 
às it were, of houſes, made my heart beat, hot- 


withſtanding all the pains could take'ro dirk 

of Horace's Nil Admirdri. hs. | 
When we landed, my trütiks wc an- 

ther ſearch by the cüſtom-Houfe officets. This 

paſſed over without ad) diſagtecable circum- 

ſtances, as they did not take the trouble to in- 


ſpect my pockets, which 1 had filled With for- 
| biddeti books. —The journey from Lite hither 


laſted 3 x days, though it is commonly performed 
in two, The redſon afſigned by the failors Wüs 


the uſual \ one, of contrary winds; but 1 Knew 


the true cauſe to be, the contraband. goods they 
had on board. The j journey from Ratiſbon hi- 


ö ther coſts two ducats; olle of which pays your 
paſſage, and the other your proviliohs, which 
conſiſt of freſti fiſh, ſalt 1 men, and ſome Vegeta- 
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; it; the 11 and {long 7475048 *\ the 09 
| obliging me to live much on ſhore, and to ſpend 


” 
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The beſt way, when you al fortunate enügh 
to meet with company at Ulm or Ratiſbon, is to 


purchaſe a ſmall decked veſſel, which You tha y 
have 
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ape for fixeyor feverity guilders, and which will 
hold fifteen or ſixteen people. The veſſel” may 
be ſold again at Vienna, often with profit, -and 
you perform yout journey in. four, five, or at 
moſt ſix days; whereas a common veſſel is four- 
teen, and often ſixteen days in going the journey. 
Three or four failors, and a good ſteerſman, 
will think themſelves ſufficientlty paid for their 
trouble, if, when you come to your n 
ha you eee 


L E T 5 E R XIX. 
"You have no 8 dear Wa, of the trou- 
ble I had to provide myſelf with a proper habi- 
ration. I ran about the city three whole days 
with r my laquais de place, before I could get houſed. 
ti is not here as at Paris, where there is an office 
in e every part of the city, giving an account of 
What houſes or lodgings are to be let, and for what 
price. Here every owner of a houſe puts up a bill 
before his door, ſtating very circumſtantially 
what rooms he has empty. As che houſes conſiſt 
ol five or fix ſtories, and each ftory has an owner, 
"who may have a room or an apartment vacant, 
you often find the doors of the houſes plaſtered 
all 


* 
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all over with advertiſements, and may be near half 


an hour reading, before you get 0 e pg 
you want to arrive at. 101 
be firſt room I ſaw was W pair of . 


The looks of it did not diſpleaſe me: but as ſodn 
as I heard that the owner was a Gnadige Herr, I 
ſaid, in French, to my laquais, Away, I will 


have nothing to do with a gnadige berr, who 


has half of his hired habitation to underlet.“ — 
The next houſe I went into, I mounted up fix 


pair of ſtairs. When I was got to the top, there 
came out of a lower apartment a little diminu- 
tive man, in a night gown ; he had a pen ſticking 
behind his ear, and was followed by a maid, who 
gave him the appellation of your honour. Only 
your bonour, thought I to myſelf, this may do- I 
went into the rooms, and was half induced, by 
the pure air I breathed i in theſe upper regions, 
to cloſe the agreement when it came into my 
head to open a window, and look what ſort,of proſ- 
pect I ſhould have. I could diſcover nothing 
but roofs of houſes and chimneys, which en- 
tirely took away all view of the city. —* Away,” 
ſaid 1.—So we ſaw fix apartments that day, 
without finding any thing that would ſuit. 
| Amongſt other landlords, we came to an Excel- 
Jence, or rather to a Magnificence, (for I had choice 
of titles) who lived in the back part of a ground 
floor, 
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door, and with whom I did not chooſe to partake 
of the foul ait he breathed. The next day's ope- 
ration opened with a gnadige fruw. She recom- 
mended her fraeleii tochter to me for ſo many 
things, that it was e ex to think of coming 
to an agreement with her Look here, ſays 
| ſhe, my daughter: herſelf will bring you your cof- 
ce in the morning; if you chooſe any tea in an 
' afternoon, my - daughter herſelf will wait upon 
you with it; if you chooſe to treat us now and 
then to a play, and are too late for your traiteur, 
our cold ſupper will be at your ſervice, and ſo 
on! Thou muſt know, ĩt is not in Germany 
as with us at Paris; a woman of honour looks 
upon it as an affront to be offered to be treated 
to a public place, by a perſon who is not a rela- 
. tion, or a particular friend. Here it is the cuſtom 
to frank women wherever you go with them.—[ 
| ſoon ſaw. that the pretty girl's ſervices were in- 
. cluded in the price of the room, ſo away Lwent 
again. Having again tired myſelf with ſearching 
this day, I began to think that I ſhould not find 
what 1 wanted in the city itſelf, as all the lodg- 
"ings which have any free air or proſpect are in- 
finitely dearer than at Paris. This cannot well be 
otherwiſe, as a third part of the inhabitants dwell 
within the walls of the city, which do not com- 
prehend above one ſixth of the ground it ſtands 
upon. As the ſuburbs are at ſome diſtance from 
the 
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dhe city, their extenſiveneſs makes it a deſirable 
object for every one, to live nearer the center of 
buſineſs. The fuburbs of Paris are as well in- 
habited as the city iiſelf. But at Vienna we 
meet with a great deal of waſte ground. Ano- 
ther reaſon of the high price of the beſt houſes 
in the city, is, that the ſecond ſtory 6f every houſe 
belongs to the court, and is tenanted by its ſervants. 
' You pay from {ix to eight guilders (about eighteen 
: ſhillings) a month for ont of the beſt rooms in a 
good ſtreet, and about three for ong of the worſt. 
in the ſuburb of Mariahef, which is the moſt 
- wholeſome ſituation in the place, after ſome 
trouble, I found à very handſome room, which 
commands a fine een for 1 ge! ee a 
month. 
cannot go from hence wi www; without a 
great deal of trouble. In Paris you are forced to 
walk up to your ancles in mud; here, on the 
other hand, you cannot ſtir out, without being 
choaked with the duſt. Vienna lies open to the 
A drying Eaſt and North winds, but is protected by 
its neighbouring hills from the South and Weſt, 
which keeps Patis in almoſt perpetual rains. 
When it has rained here a Whole night, all is dry 
again a few hours after ſun- riſe, and by noon the 
clouds of daft begin to riſe. Indeed, when it 
rains more then 1275 the duſt makes the mud 
exceed- 


exceedingly deep. When L would go to town, 
I muſt croſs the wide and naked plain which 
parts us, which Lam obliged to do, with my hand- 
kerchief to my mouth, in order not to be choak - 

ed with duſt. The hackney coaches of this place 
are always in a trot or a gallop, and as the way 
to Shombrun lies by my windows, it requires ſome. 


OY, good luck, as well as ſome care, to go through the 


clouds of duſt, without being run over by a hack - 
ney coach, or without — * of ſome 
other traveller. 

In caſe of a fiege, the Ae een ann 
and ſuburbs would give the beſiegers great advan- 
tages; but it is very unlikely that ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance ſhould ever happen. The Turks have 
been the only people, in modern times, who | 

could carry their wars to the gates of the capital, 
a thing which the King of Pruſſia did not dare at- 
tempt, after the moſt ſucceſsful battle. At pre- 
ſent the ſtrength of the imperial houſe is ſo. ſu- 
perior to that of the Porte, that I believe the 
preſent court keeps up the fortifications, only 
with the view of keeping the city itſelf in ſub- 
jection. Another reaſon, indeed, may be aſſign- 
ed, which is the ruin that would fall upon ſe- 
veral families, who ſubſiſt entirely by letting 
their houſes, if the value of them was to ſink 
one half, which it would FO do, if the emp» 
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ty ſpace before the city was to be built upon. 
As things now are, there are ſeveral habitations 
worth from 2 to 300,000 guilders, or from 20 
to 30, ooo pounds per annum, which conſtitutes 
the whole fortune of their poſſeſſors. Any man 
wo is out of debt, and has a houſe in this city, 
is accounted a rich man. The houſe of the 
bookſeller Trattnem is an object of 30,000 guil- 
ders (or 3o0ol. a year) to him. The advantages 
that would accrue, in point of health and con- 
venience, by carrying the city on to the ſuburbs, 
and by that means tiſinning the choaked up ha- 
bitations, would not make amends for what thoſe 
who have houſes muſt e, ſuffer by the 
change. 

Within theſe few days Bae balls my aſtat 
circle in and about the city, in order to be able 
to form to myſelf an idea of its ſeparite parts. 
It takes up almoſt two hours to go from the end 
of the ſuburb of Wieden to the end of the ſu- 
burb of Leopold, which is larger than the town, 
and parted from it only by a ſmall arm of the 
Danube. The going from the ſuburb Roſſaw to 
the end of the ſuburb Landſtraſſe, took me up 
about another half hour. Vienna certainly 
ſtands upon much more ground than Paris does. 
It has twenty-fix ſuburbs; but many parts of 
them are not built upon, and about a third of 
them is occupied by three or ſour hundred gar- 

dens, 
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f dene not above three or four of which are worth 
ſeeing. The ſuburbs beſt inhabited are the Roſ- 
ſaw, the Joſephſtadt, St. Ulrich, Mariahilp, a 
part of the Wieden, and the Leopoldſtadt. The 
largeſt of them all, after the Leopoldſtadt, is the 
Wieden, the inhabitants of which have a great 
reſemblance 1 to ow of the ſuburb St. Marcel at 
Paris. I 
There are { Ge eight buildings i in \the whole 
town which can be called beautiful or magnifi- 
cent. The moſt diſtinguiſhed. of theſe are the 
palace of Lichtenſtein, the e 8 y. 
and the chancery. _ . 3 
The Emperor's palace is an old black building; 
that has neither beauty nor ſtatelineſs. It is a 
great maſs of ſtone which was built ſeven ſto- 
ries high, in order to contain as many inhabitants 
as poſſible. There are hardly three ſquares, or 
places here which make any figure at all. The 
greateſt thoroughf#e is from the Emperor's pa- 
lace over the Coal market, the Graben, the Stock · 
_ ameiſenplaſs, and through the Carnthnerftruſſe. 
In all theſe places, particularly in the narrow _ 
and irregular Stockameiſenplaſt, the thorough+ 
fare is as great, and the motion as lively, as in 
any ſtreet of London or Paris. The ſtream of 
this great concaurſe reaches as far as Leopoldi · 
gate, and throughout the whole of the high 
fireet of the ſuburb of Leopold, There: are not 
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more than eight buildings worth looking at in the 
ſuburbs; and the taſte of the buildings about the 
en, and the ſummer-houſes, is miſerable. 
According to the common report of thoſe 
from whom one has a right to expect accurate 
accounts of their native country, the populatioti 
of Vienna amounts to at leaſt a million. Buſ- 
ching, in his geography, will hardly allow it to 
Paſs 200,000. In my opinion, the publie and 
the geographer are equally miſtaken. In the laſt 
year, which was not remarkably fatal, according 
to the bills of mortality, the number of the dead 
amounted to 10,000, that is about half the num- 
ber of thoſe who die at Paris. Now if you make 
allowance for ſtrangers, of whoſe deaths you can 
have no accurate account, aud multiply the ſum 
by 36, you will have the true account of the po- 
pulation. | 
I I was aſſured by a man of . who 
was in the way of getting atigdod information, 
that a very little time ago, the population was 
eſtimated at 288, 000, ſtrangers included. This 
reckoning will appear accurate; ſor we muſt 
conſider that the air and water are much better 
here than they are at Paris, where the numbers 
are llowed to be 400,000, of whom 21, 00 die 
every year. Doubtleſs, Vienna has as many inha · 
bitants in it as Naples; and thoſe two towns are 
* * populous in the world, aſter Conſtanti- 
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hople, London, and Paris.—Whoever 60 a me 
acquainted with other large cities will fee, in a 
moment, that Vienna 1 ien above 260,006 
__ 
Il am not yet wle acquainted with the 
manners, cuſtoms, and amuſements of the inha- 
bitants of this place, to be able to give you any 
certain information about them. All 1 can ſay 
is, that to judge by external appearances, the 
great appear uncommonly fond of magnificence. 
I was ſhewn the Prince of Lichtenſtein, mount- 
ed on a very fine horſe, and attended by at leaſt 
eight perſons, ſome of whom were dreſſed like 
huſſars, and ſeemed to be a kind of body guard. 
He is ſuppoſed to be like the Emperor, in man- 
ners, geſtures, and face; and ſame think that 
he attempts to copy him in externals. As to my 
rt, I awn, that in the glimpſe I had of them 
th, I could not diſcover the reſemblance; and 
there i 1s one thing in which they certain differ: 
for the Emperor undoubtedly does not like to go 
out with ſo numerous a train of followers... 1 
ſaw him taking the air: he was in a cabriolet, 
and had a ſingle footman behind him. He af- 
fects ſimplicity and popularity almoſt in the ex- 
treme. 
In the ſhort ume I have been hete, I have 


ſeen more ſplendid equipages and horſes than 
there ate in all Paris. Our faſhions prevail here 
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univerſally. Dreſſed dolls are e y ſent 


from Paris, for the purpoſe of teaching the wo- 


EEE LEE 


heads. "Even the men, From time to time, get 
memorauda from Paris, and lay them before their 
taylors and hair-dreſſers. I heard a lady telling 
another yeſterday at the play, with-an air of the 
profoundeſt wiſdom, that the Queen of France 


had worn the ſame kind of head-dreſs as ſhe had 
then on, four weeks 3 ago at the theatre. All the 


women J have hitherto ſeen are panes up to the 


eyes and ears, like the French ones. The know- 
ing ones tell you, that the eyes acquire a kind of 


fire by this means, which gives an inexpreſſi- 
ble animation to the whole look: but I believe I 


Have often told you and Nannette, that I am bar- 


barian enough to wiſh to wipe away all the red 


off a lady's cheeks with a wiſp of firaw and 
_ coarſe ſand, even though 1 the eyes ſhould loſe all 


their luſtre by it. After all, the rouge of the 
ladies here, like that of our Pariſian dames, 

ſeems to have become a neceſſary evil, to hide 
the yellowneſs of their ſkin.” 1 ſaw ſeveral of 
them who had every reaſon to cry out, La verole, 
men Dieu, ma rouge ifi a aux 05. „ 


— 
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claring againſt large ſocieties ; as for my on 
part, I take things as they are, and am content- 
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eg with what I find, whenever an alteration, ap- 


pears dangerous or impoſſible. It is very true, 
that when you look on the dark fide of them on- 
1y, great cities ſeem a diſgrace to humanity; but 


put one of theſe philoſophers. to the proof, and 
ler him tell you how London, Paris, or Vienna, 
are to be made leſs without ſhaking the whole 
ſtate, and rendering a large portion. of the pre- 
ſent inhabitants unhappy. 5 
Wherever there is much 1; bt, there will of 
. courſe be a great deal, of bade. i Take them all 
together, there is more good that bad amongſt 
- mankind ;, though, therefore, . you "ſhould' allow _ 
the wickedneſs of individuals to, be more viſible 
in large cities, than i it is in the ſcattered coltages 
of the inhabitants of the foreſt, mountain, or 
deſert; it is plainly owing to: the following rea- 


11390 


ſons, viz. Becauſe the natural propenfities of the 
two-legged wild beaſts, have more opportunities 

of ſhewing themſelves. without diſguiſe. here; 
. DS N becauſe 
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' becauſe we can fee the wickedneſs of fo many 
that are. drawn together, as it were to a point, 
and in cotrages it eſcapes us; becauſe this very, 
contraſt is rendered more ſtriking from the at- 
tention which the Police, who has no power to 
reward the good, is compelled to pay to the p 

niſhment of the wicked. Our philofophers who 
declaim on this head, have more ſpleen than good 
humour about them, and had rather ſee black 
than white; but the greateſt part of them are fo 
nttle in earneſt in their declamations, that even 
the very ſerious John James of Geneva preferred 
living at Paris, to living with thoſe very Savoy- 
ards and en ag = the Valais, in 1 * 

es he was ſo full. | 
It has been faid o& Ecko title 300 may fie 
"heaven and hell there at once. This, with a lit- 

.tle allowance for the difference, which the Rrong- 

to all he does, is true, 1 believe, of every lite 
city i in the world, 2 But, oi on the other hand, 12 
theſe cities, exhibit inſtances of en all 5 

of life, which the half ſavage has no idea of.— 

The good there is about man diſcovers itfelf_ in 

8 great cities as much as the bad, and ought to be 
reſpected by every true friend to humanity, in a 
much greater degree than the virtues of ſavage 


g lite, for a as much as it is not the working of a 
5 ſenſe⸗ 
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ſenſeleſs inſtinct, but the reſult of a greater de- 
gree of knowledge and more lively feelings. 
Conceive to yourſelf the ſublime anfwer of a 
mechanic of the ſuburb of St. Marcel at Paris, 
to a monk who comforted him on his death bed, 
by telling him that he muſt of courſe be glad to 
go out of this world of tribulation. Good fa- 
* ther,” ſaid the dying man, no ſins moleſt 
* my conſcience, my days have glided away 
« ſoftly, and in uninterrupted pleaſures, and the 
* world has been no place of tribulation io me. 
I reſign myſelf willingly to the appointment of 
Providence, and die without a ſigh; but, had 
* it pleaſed the Creator to increaſe the number 
« of my days, I truſt that my trade Think 
of the young man who maintained his family for 
ſome time with his blood, which he ſold to a ſur» 
geon who wanted to make experiments with it, 
Recollect the young woman of St. Jaques at Paris, 
who ſtood firm againſt every offer of ſeduction, 
and maintained herſelf, mother, and little 
ſiſters, by occupations ſo laborious, that hey 
deſtroyed her beauty and impaired her conſtitu- 
tion. Theſe, and a thouſand more ſuch caſes, 
which the hiſtory of Paris furniſhes us with, will 
teach you, that in large ſocieties men excel in 
virtue as much as they do in vice, and that all 
- the ſtorjesof the natural place of man, and the 
1 to be found in it, ſor the purpoſes of 


happi- 


— 
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happineſs and virtue, are, 6 the moſt part; only 
the beauteous dream of abſtract reaſoners. For 
my own. part, brother, | I have found the n man of 
the woods, whenever occaſion was given for it, 
| full as wicked as the inhabitants of the moſt peo- 


pled towns and cities. The propenſity, indeed, 
to oppreſs and cheat his neighbour, cannot be 1a 


viſibly diſcovered in the former as in the latter, 


becauſe the neighbour, and he, do not often 
come into ſuch ſtrong colliſion; but when the 
latter is good, he is 5. in a much. higher awe 
than the half ſavage. DH 

It is faid, that certain be of education, cer 
tain cuſtoms, and a bad government, bow down 
to their yoke thoſe who live with more ſimpli- 
city. But all the half ſavages we are acquainted 
with (and as to the whole ones, we ſhall-know 
nothing certain of them, till the country beyond 


the moon ſhall be diſcovered) are alſo under the 


influence of cuſtom; education, and government, 
On the other hand, it muſt be obſerved, that the 


inhabitant of numerous ſocieties is more eaſily 


poliſhed, and, when he grows wicked, more eaſily 
converted, than the half ſavage, who ſets his life 


on his cuſtoms and manners. Even at this time 


the moſt enamoured partiſans of the Swiſs find 
only in ſome ſcattered parts of Savoy; the reli- 
ques of the manners they ſo much admire, and 

| - theſe, 


} 
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theſe; they muſt confeſs, will be done away in 
the next generation whilſt, on the other hand, 
the corruption to be ſound among the inhabi- 
tants 6f the Griſons, and ſome of the Democratic 


Cantons, ſurpaſſes every idea, which a man not 


acquainted with the place can form of it, with 
this additional cauſe for deſpair, that the evil is 
here remedileſs; whereas the inhabitants of 
Paris, London, and Vienna, ee, 3 in 
"Tome generation. 

1 found it neceſſary to make theſe RY 
tory remarks, becauſe, though I was not capable 


to ſay as much good of the people of Vienna at 


preſent as I could wiſh, I was willing you ſhoutd | 


be convinced that I am in perfect friendſhip with 
them, and do not mean to adviſe them to ſeparate 
and live behind the hedges like gypſies, i in order 
to make their ſituation better, by approaching 
nearer to the ſtate of nature. In every part of 
the world I meet men towards whom my heart 
warms, and have no neceſſity to wander with our 
knights errant among the vales of Piedmont, 
Savoy, and Switzerland, in order to find fellow- 
creatures to be proud of. I do not know whe- 
ther theſe gentlemen meet with what they are in 
ſearch of, but it is certain, that 8 all come 
back We very 925 | 


Wha 
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What diſtinguiſhes the —_ of this place 
E the Pariſians is a certain coarſe, pride not 


to bedeſcribed, an inſurmountable heavineſs ad 
ſtupidity, and an unaccountable / propenſity; to 


guzzling, The hoſpitality of the table, about 
which you have heard ſo much, is only an effect 
of pride. During the four weeks I have been 


here, I have hardly been able to dine above four 


times by myſelf. It is the cuſtom when a man 
is firſt introduced into a new houſe, to fix a day 
in every week for him to be a regular gueſt 


| there. In the firſt houſe I dined, I conceived 


that the people had a real pleaſure in ſeeing me: 
but I had not ſat long before I had invitations 
enough, from the company preſent only, to laſt 
me a month. But when they aſk you, they all 
do it with ſuch faces which ſeems to ſay, ls not 


8 it true that we are far more hoſpitable than 


your Pariſian gentry ??, Sometimes they go ſtill 

farther, and make themſelves very merry (chat 
is, according to the Vienna mode of being merry) 
with our ſparing. niggardlineſs. It is certainly 
true, that a man eats. much better here than he 


does at Paris; and he certainly alſo cats a great 


deal more. At the common tables of the peo - 
ple of a middling rank (ſuch as the lower ſer- 
vants of the court, merchants, artiſts, and the 
better kinds of mechanics), you commonly ſee 
ſix, eight, or even ten dimes, w with two, three, or 
even 


| 
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even four kinds of wine. Than. mos 
tuo hours at table, and they took it. as a very = 
uncivil thing of me that I reſuſed to taſte many | 


a, 


diſhes, though I was compelled: to do ſo, to ſave 
myſelf an indigeſtion, But, alas] ſo ſoon as the 
body is ſatisfied here, ſo ſoon does the mind long 
for the friendly dins and /oupes of Paris, which 
vou know are more intended for the feaſt of rea- 
ſon, and the flow of ſaul, than the dainty purſuit 


.of indigeſtions, choleras, and apoplex y. Here a 


the only entertainment, mingled with the very 
ſerious buſineſs going forward, are ſome very 
bad low jokes. At the beſt tables here, (I mean 
thoſe of the ſecond order) you commonly meet 
a monk, but ang e A en whaſs 


"The amank is. cpmmevly e by the lady of 

the houſe, whom he coquets- with: the player 

is ſeated at the other end, and laughs at him till 

the whole route breaks out into ſhouts of laugh · 

ter, far above the capacity of common lungs or 

ears either to join in or bear. Whet the conver- 
ſation takes a more ſerious turn, it is always 
about the theatre, which is the utmoſt length. to 
which criticiſm or obſervation, ever extend in 
this country; but the players are ſar ſrom being | 
the company here, that they are at Paris. None 
of thoſe with whom I am hitherto acquainted 
know their mother tongue, At Paris, undoubt- 

| | . 
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| edly, we ſhould not admit into good company, | 


men who neither by their wit or their manners 


can raiſe e ee at all above the loweſt Ww the | 


. tier 4 1 


Upon e wha you meet cans whe. none of 7 
the briſkneſs, the ſpirited pleaſure, the uncon- 


ſtrained ſatisfaction, and the intereſting cutioſity 


about what is going forwards, that you find at 


Paris, even amongſt the loweſt orders of ſociety. 
No body here makes remarks upon the miniſters 
or the court; no body entertains the company 

| with the novelty or anecdote-of the day. "You 
meet with numberleſs people of the middling 
ranks who have nothing to ſay of their miniſters, 
their generals, and philoſophers, and who hardly 
know even their names. Nothing is taken care 
of but the animal part. They breakfaſt till they 


dine, and they dine till they. ſap, with only the 


interval of, perhaps, a ſhort walk and going to 
the play, If you go into a coffee-houſe, of which 
there are about ſeventy, or into a beer- houſe, 
which are the moſt elegant and beſt furniſhed of 


all the public houſes, (I ſaw one with red damaſk | 


tapeſtry, pictures with gilt frames, looking-glaf- 
es, clocks a-la-Grecque, and marble tables) you 
will ſee nothing but a perpetual motion of jaws. 
One thing you may reſt aſſured of, that no one 
will come up te you or be troubleſome with 
queſtions ; no man there talks at all, except with 


his 
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bis neighbour, and then tis moſt . whiſ⸗ 
pers. You, would conceive you were in a Vene- 
_ tian coffee - houſe, where they all take one ano- 
ther for ſpies. When I ay all this, I defire to 
be underſtood as ſpeaking of the middling ranks 
. only, who in all countries -are' what properly 
may be called the people, for as to the peoplerof 
rank, they, with a few ſhades only of diſtinction, 
are the ſame throughout all Europe; and the 
loweſt claſſes hardly mix with ſociety, No doubt 
a gentleman introduced, as Dr. Moore happened 
to be, would meet with many an Aſpaſia capa- 
ble of being claſſed in tlie ſame line with her 
immortal prototype (that i is, the vicious part of 
the character excepted); an Aſpaſia whoſe cir» 
cles are conſtantly filled by the wiſeſt philoſo- 
phers, the deepeſt ſtateſmen, he greateſt gene- 
rals, the wiſeſt, mildeſt, and moſt affable of 
princes; but'it is not in aſſemblies of this kind | 
that the charatters and manners or a nation are to 
be met with. i e in 2 e 
The ſotiablenels 955 i and oliflictnn;t 
ners, which render the preſent court ſo remark- 
able, are a conſequence of che travelled educa· 
tion of the preſent Emperor. His father, in- 
deed, had relaxed ſomething of. the Sultan man- 
ner in his court; but Joſeph is the firſt of his 
houſe who has conſidered himſelf as a man _ 
N 3 
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tis allen. ee e alan 


bilityconkderad, it as a Ace if a common 


or ſecond order 10 nableſle, mare prone the ] 
court, as is the practice in Spain, There are 


inſtances of perſons, even of the rank of field · 
marſhals, who could not gain admittance. The 
yrhole train of ſcience was baniſhed under the 
notion of pedantry, and the arts, ever taſteleſs 
without it, were employed only to dreſs up harle- 
quins; . The Emperor Leopold, indeed, had 


ſome taſte for muſic ; but conceive to yourſelf 


this prince (a cotemporary of Lewis XIV. at a 
time- when the. arts were in all their glory with 


us), with his imperial crown on his imperial 
| ſhoulders, looking out of his palace, window iq 


fee a ſet of the loweſt buffoons that ever diſgrac- 
ed a ſtage with their tricks, ſing and dance in the 
court of the palace. Prince Eugene was the firſt 
whoever introduced any thing of a taſte into the 
country; the firſt who inſpired a general love far 
French literature: he lived in the ſtricteſt friend. 
ſkip with the wits and artiſts of his day, and was 


— 


the ſame here for the arts, that he had been in 


the imperial army, where he had had as much 
to encounter with from folly and ſuperſtition, 
as from the largeſt hoſts of the enemy. The 


. particularly the Jeſuits, reſiſted. his 
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benign influence as long as they could. In 
Charles the VIth's time no kind of literature: was 
held in eſteem, except that which related to mer- 
chandize and finance. A few days ago there fell 
into my hands a book, which, without a doubt, 
is the beſt publication of thoſe dull times; it 
treats of finance, and, though written in moſt 
barbarous German, lays down the beſt. princi- 
ples of this ſcience. - Theſe, however, no king 
has followed but the King of Pruſſia, who has 
availed himſelf of them, to the no ſlight dettiment 
of the country in which the book was written. 
' The author's name was Schroeder; he was in the 
Emperor's ſervice. Every thing, however, ex- 
cept finance, was in utter darknefs, and even the 
ſermons were farces. Towards the end of the 
laſt reign, things began to be upon a better foot- 
ing; but the Empreſs, who, with all her excel- 
lencies, has a weak ſide, which is that of wanting 
to make all her ſubjects angels, ſees every im- 
provement that is propoſed, only as it regards 
her religion; beſides this, ſhe has a little of the 
Spaniſh etiquette left about her, and loves old 
unpolluted nobility, | 
| Notwithſtanding the care the empreſs takes of 
the morality of her ſubjects, all the charities de- 
pend upon the court alone for their ſupport. 
Wen meet here with no cure of St. Sulpice to raiſe 
| | 309,008 
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ſitous. The Arehbiſhop Migazzi is as bigotted 
and as dependant on the papal hierarchy as our 


Beaumont, but he gives no million of livres 
year ly out of his income to ſecret diſtreſs, as the 
good Archbiſhop of Paris does. I queſtion whe- 
ther it would be poſſible, upon any occaſioh, to 
get a collection of looo guilders from hence. 

Though Vienna has ſeveral houſes in it with 

which the moſt opulent in Paris cannot be com- 
pared, pride, gallantry, and diſſipation, are all 
the feelings the people of this place are ſuſcep- 
_ tible af. Though moſt of the richeſt people have 
been for years oppreſſed with debts, they have 
not yet learned to confine their expences, and 
would think it a ſhame to live within bounds. 
As to the middling orders, they live from hand 
to mouth, and are well. ſatisfied if they can make 
- the two ends of the year meet. Economy is a 
term entirely baniſhed from the place. Every 
thing ſwills * lives for the n of ſenſe 
OP. 
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Vienna. 


Tas E police of this place is entirely taken 
up with the object of ſuppreſling every thing 
that indicates vigour and manly ſtrength; that, 
however, is not the beſt police, whoſe only ob- 
ject is to make every member of ſociety as ſecure 
as poſſible, but that which knows how to give 
the greateſt ſecurity to the whole, and at the 
fame time encroaches as little as poſſible upon 
the freedom of individuals. It is certain, that | 
ſetting watches about every citizen's' houſe to 
take an account of what is going forward at his 
table and in his bed, and to follow the ſeveral 
members of his family wherever they go, you 
may guard effectually againſt diſorder ; but who 
is there that exiſts on earth, and loves the order 
that i is kept up amongſt galley-ſlaves? | 

The wiſe creator, whoſe government ought to 
be the model of every wiſe legiſlature, left us that 
free will which we ſo often abuſe. He gave us 
ſtrong i incitements to good, without taking away 
the power of doing evil. In this liberty, notwith- 
ſtanding the miſchiefs which ariſe'from it, con- 
ſiſts the true greatneſs of man. - Religion teaches 

e =_ 
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us, that in his own good time God will puniſh 
the wicked and reward the good. Without the 
| freedom to dd ill, we mould have neither moral 
feelings nor moral happineſs, and God would 
not be righteous towards us. 2 
Me cannot follow a better model of | egilation 
and police, than what is ſet us by et Creator, = 
As it is the buſineſs of legiſlation io puniſh the 
wicked without partiality, and reward the good 
with a liberal hand; ſo the police, which is ſu- 
| bordinate to it, ought to have no other object 
than to give it the means of rewarding virtue 
and puniſhing vice. To go fatther than this, 
and endeavour to make moral evil phyſically 
impoſſible, is an offence both againſt God and 
man. 
Human juſtice knows * no evils but aboſe 
which ſpring from offences which are hurtful to 
ſociety ; ſhe and her handmaid tlie police have 
no right to turn a tribunal of juſtice into a tribu- 
nal of confeſſion, nor imperiouſly y to extend their 
power to the internal morals of a man. Evea if 
the generality of mankind had much more worth 
of character, and much greater moral feelings 
than they have, yet ought there not to be ſuch 
an inquiſition as ſubſiſts in this place, by the 
. eſtabliſhment of the conſiſtorial, e and other 
courts. | 6 
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Probably Vienna is the only city in the world 
which has a court called a ſpecial commiſſion of 
chaſtity. A few years ago the ſpies of this ex- 
traordinary tribunal uſed to follow the young 

people into their houſes; not only ſo, they uſed 
0c break into their bedchambers and viſit their 
beds iti the middle of the night, The horror 
which this ai ſed in ſociety was ſo univerſal, that 
the Emperor found bimifelt:obliged to uſe all his 
influence with: his mother (who. promiſed her- 
Aelt:igreat-things from theſe exertious), to ob- 
tain ſume limitations of them. The ſpies of the 
police mere: in contract with the Whores; theſe 
uſed to decoy the young men to their houſes. 
*and when they were together betray them The 
young people had then nothing for it but to al- 
low ſthemſelves to he plundered, in order to avoid 
being cantied before the commiſſion of chaſtity, 
and the ſpies; and the /whores.diyided. the, booty 
between them. The exil is now in ſome degree 
corrected. by, the interpoſition of the Emperor, 
but the public, walk called the Prater is ſtill ſur- 
rounded by tenanted ſpies, who trace the young 
men to trees and buſhes, in order to prevent of- 
fenges thararg.on! y.poſſible, and have Pot ae 
* been gn. $01 0 % _- 
It is the opinion | here, that the beſt way of pre- 
vending , fornication. and. child: murder, and of i in- 
eee is to compel a man who has a 
91 Vor. I. .Q child - 
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child ſworn to him to marry the woman imme- 
dliately. I was told a cbrious Rory on this ſub- 
ject. A young man was ſummoned before the 
conſiſtory, to make anſwer to a young woman 

who claimed him for a huſband. As he was in 
the outer chamber waiting for her, he ſaw ano- 
| ther poor young woman who was come there on 
a like errand. Having made himſelf acquaint- 
ed with all the ciroumſtances of her caſe, and 
finding that the ſuppoſed: father of: her child was 
fled, and not likely to appear, el a 
good ſum, if ſhe would take him iti the lead, and 
date her complaint prior to the time of that which 
he expected to be brought againſt him. She pro- 


miſed him that ſhe would ſb, and he went to 


te judges, full of confidence in the ſurceſs of 
his project. The court having aſked kim Whe- 
ther he had Nept with the perfon” before him, 

and he having confeſſed, he was toltt that he was 
a father, and muſt give the woman his hind!” To 
this he wade anfuer, that he had rio -objeAtion, 

but that there was à perſon in the anti chamber, 

who had oder claitis upon him ! Upon her being 
called in, ĩt appeated viſibly that ſhe was further 
gone tha the other. The frſt plaintifwas there- 
fore ordered to content herſelf with à fur of 
gold, and go away. The young man now plead- 
ed, that he had compoutided matters witli the 


_ other lady; but, to his inexpreſſible aoniſmmem. 
ſhe 


ſhe denied it. Phe judges then aſked for Wity 
_ nefſes, and he having none to produce, he was 
obliged to giye his hand to one, whom he had 
ſeen a quarter, hay honnbofore, far the firſt time 
SH: i to 55 

— men who have. been made huſ- 
bands.of in this manner. Their wives, for a 
time, drove on a general trade quietly. with their 
customers, When theſe; began 10 fail, they 
Picked, one gut of the number, whom | they 
thought would make a. good | huſband, and, 1 fan- 
1 pig before the.cpurt. The proof of, fhaying 
ſlept together, without any conſequences 
bang owns a 2 5 degined. ſufficient * 


| a claim, Some of theſe. ery e ppirs 
are known by the whole town. 225 
| 9 know of another 1 to prevent whiorin 
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* other Object e Lag de CRORE in 
View, Dae che e population. Shake- 
bark the author of th the police L would pro- 
1 14 5 not remember 1 in. which of. bis plays 

15 he. makes a Vienna bayd f lk be 
baer vill aflefually bapih fr cin. ir hou 
. caſtrate all the men. 2 24 50 Bus | 
Theſe marriages by compull zn te attended 
with yery. pernicious conſequences, both, to ſo- 
Kae, I do not know whether the 


2 2 prevent 
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prevent fornication; but it ĩs certaih that they 
much increaſe adultery.” Truth, confidence, and 
love, the moſt holy and moſt Uſeful'barids of ſo- 


ciety, they entirely diſſolve.” The man, "whb, 


from the circumſtance of his having been com- 
pelled to give ber his hand, is obliged to eonſider 
his wife as a whore cannot be her true friend, 
cannot have that Apect for her which is abſb- 
lutely requiſite to make a happy marriage. It is 
indeed, aftoniſhing how indiffertrit the married 
people of this place are to each other. 1 Know 
that this is the caſe at Patis too; bit there it 
ariſes from the manhers, and not from the zovern- 
ment, as it does here. Nor, indeed, are | onju- 


* love and Reel fo extindt | 155 e b 


1141 


ed to | promote, ſuffers hd PEAR by it; 3 for it 
is an 1 obſervation which has often been made, 


both by motatifts and phylicians, hat, "without 
"love betwixt the parties, i the marriag ge bed often 
proves barren. Môſt of the pairs 14 am acq uaint- 
ed with, who hive been tharried by com wattton, 
are withbut children, and in general the marri- 
age bed is not fruitful here. The indiffetence 
of the parenis for each other likewiſe extends 
to the children, amongft whom all the''fint 'feel- 
"n of love and friendſhip are ſifted in early in- 
—_ 
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fancy. It is, no doubt, ewing to this want of the 
affections. of ſocial and domeſticlife, that the peo- 
ple of this place have ſo few moral be as 
they: have. Ni 85 141 1 ö. 

It is true, indeed, that every thing has 7 _ 
as well as its weak ſide. . The. conſequence of 
this, people's want of ſpirit is, that their vices are 
as few and weak as their virtues. Nothing is 
heard here of the tragedies which are ſo frequent 
at London, Paris, Rome, and Naples. Pick- 
pockets, cheats, bankrupts, thieves ſpendrifts, 
pimps, and bawds, are the only criminals known 
in Vienna. The Auſtrian has not ſtrength. of 
character enough to be a highwayman; and a 
Saxon gentleman, who has been ſettled. here ſome 
years; and has travelled over the whole country, 
aſſures me, that he does not remember to have 

heard of ſuch a thing as a duel. I was witneſs to 
a ſcene yeſterday which ſttongly marks the cha- 
racter both of the people and the police of this 
place. A well dreſſed man had a quarrel with a 
hackney coachman about his fare: They ſoon 
came to high words. One of the ſix hundred 
ſpies, who are divided about different parts of the 
city, came up. The gentleman grew warm and 
gave bad words, which the other returned with 
intereſt. At length they ſhook their fiſts at 
each other, but neither ventured to ſtrike; for it 
2 — is a law, * which, whoever' ſtrikes 

firſt 
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Hſt is punithed: let the privitus oro 
Have been what it will.” Had either but toueked 
the hat of the other, it would have been reckon- 
ed a blow, and he would have been immediately 
taken up by the watch: As'it was; they parted, 
after affording a quarter of atr hour's laugh to 
the populace. The duration of thefe frays may 
be longer or ffibtter, ad libitum; but there are 
few exartiples of their ever was catried farther 
than words. 

"he Gore hen * Adee Guin Even 
Ih the beginning of the laſt century, indeed, the 
proteſtatits made a litile ſtir; but all was foon 
quiet agaii. Indeed, the Viennois is to ener- 
vate for an itiſurrection. On the other hand, 
he feels nothing of them glow wWhiek filis“ the 
breaſt of a French of Engliſman for the ſucceſſes 
of his country. The ſeveral provinces of Hrance 
bave frequently: made great preſetits to their 
kings in time of war; and we have often feen col- 
lections made in coffee-houſts for building. ſhips 
of the line, Here there are very fewy if any, in- 
Kanees of this kind. gubordination is the only- 


characteriſtic feature of this people: nor have I 
ever ſeen a ſpark here eicher of the Engliſnman's 
love of liberty, or the Frenchman's fetling for 
the honour of the grand monarch. The pride 
even of the army is too perſonal; ever to admit 
12 * for * of the ſtate. The 

0 | ſongs 


| ſongs of the French ſoldier are, as yo well 
know; poems which inſpirit and lead him on o 
glory, by reminding him of what his; anceſtors 
have done and ſuffered for their countty; but 
here E ſeldom hear the ſoldier ſing at all; and 
when he does, it is mere ribaldry. Not, -how- 
ever, that I doubt but that, in ſpite of their 
bad ſinging, an Auſtrian army would put a 
French one to the route; but that is owing to 
another cauſe. I only diſcuſs this en paſſant, 
and ſhall reſerve myſelf * Wee ter It 
when} come to Berlin. 

The individuals of a ky which; avi on- 
ly by ſubordination, will of courſe be weak and 
feeble characters. It is true, that the moſt unli- 
mited obedience did Sparta no harm; but the 
teaſon was, becauſe it was not the reigning fea- 
ture of the people, but only a means of feearing 
the freodom after which the nation thirſted. The 
Britiſh laws are ſome of them very ſevere, and 
the diſcipline of their navy as ſtrict as that of the 
Pruſſian army ; but as theſe: ſeverities do not run 
through the whole of their government, they do 
not deſtroy tlie feelings of ihe people. Though 
no nation has ſo much checked the power of thicir 
Kirigs at different periods as the Britiſh: has done, 
yet the Niſtory of no nation affords more-inſtances 
| of _ en ub individuals dot the Oe 
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The ſume love which the nl ſor li- 
berty extends to the perſon of the prince, when- 
ever the prince leaves the conſtitution unimpair- 
ed, and manifeſts a love for it. The upſhot is, 
that the Briton will preſerve ſtrength. of charac- 
teras long as the conſtitution of his country laſts ; 
whereas the ſubjects of deſpotic Oy _ be | 
moo and grovelling in ſpirit. nige 
Ihe great, whoſe paſſion is the loveaf: power, 
will of courſe conſider ftrength of character in 
their ſubjects or dependants, as a natural enemy 
whom they muſt ſeek to ſubdue. Conſequently 
their object will be to make the ſtate to Which | 
they belong a machine in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of 
the word, a machine of which their will is to be 
the only foul. Such machines at this day are 
even armies become, and it is a true remark, 
made by ſeveral writers both of theſe and other 
great machines of ſtate, that the weaker every 
individual member is, the more durable and the 
ſtronger the whole will be. I know it, I confeſs 
it; all I defire is, not to be the member of ſuch 
a corps. The government of this place endea- 
vours to make ſome amends for the univerſal 
ſubjection under which the people are held, by 
a moſt exact adminiſtration. of juſtice, by taking 


weaſures for univerſal ſecurity; and by the free 
admiſſion and encouragement of every pleaſure 
(the ſingle one of lawleſs love alone excepted) 
that 
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that can delight the human mind. Whilſt in 
France a country gentleman may be thrown in 
priſon by: a governor of a province, and conti- 
nue there all his life, the loweſt footman here, 
is aſſured of having the ſtricteſt juſtice done him, 
if he has occaſion to complain of his lord, even 
though he were che lord high chamberlain. The 
police is ſo vigilant and acute, that the moſt ſub- 
tle thefts are commonly diſcovered; and the ner 
gets his goods again. Almoſt all the Imperial 
houſes and gardens are almoſt conſtamly open to 
the public. The players are under the peculiar 

protection of a court, who ſhews in every thing, 

that the reſtraint it lays the people under ariſes 

more from principle than the defire of tyranni- 
Zing over them. And yet, notwithſtanding: all 
this pleaſure, and all this ſecurity, 1 had rather 
be expoſed to a Londbn footpad, or have the bot- 
tles and glaſſes whiſtle round my head on the laſt 
night of Vauxhall, than enjoy all the placid 
tranquillity of this place. Theſe laſt are diſ- 
orders, indeed, but they are diſorders which are 
inſeparable from a ſtrong national character, ſuch 


as is that of the people WY om 1 are com- 
mitted. 
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an the true ſenſe of the word, although he does 


acquainted with their value. I know no public 
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alone, a revolution will take: place here, that 


will render the preſent inhabitants a phœnome- 
nom io the next generation. Ne is a philoſopher 


not, like Rodolph the Second, gaze at the ſtars 
with Tycho Brahe. He loves mankind, and i is 


inſcription that, does a prince more hangur, than 
chat which is over the gate of the public garden Fe 
here- | © A place of pleaſure for all men, pre- 

£, pared for them by their friend.“ Joſeph is a 


profeſſed admirer of all that is called private vir- 


tas ¶ les vertus haurgeoiſes , and his principles of 


gocverument ate as republican as thoſe of moſt of 


the ſtates who at this day call themſelves repub- 
lies. Hitherto, however, the different way of 
thinking of his mother has prevented much of 
his theory from being carried into practice. 
The bright ſides of this Empreſs's character 
are ſo ſtriking, that one can hardly obſerve the 
darker ones. In private life, indeed, ſuch ſmall 


pots would appear not only venial, but in ſome 
| degree 


degree a; ben it is the nee 
greatneſs, that the ſchalleſt wenkneſs'bf the go- 
vernor has often a"ſenſidle influence on the hap- 
pinefs of the governed, fo thavihe leaſt En 
munen the greateſt political defects. 
_ Whoever ſees the Empreſs now, diſcovers du 
ths has been a beauty. Within theſe few years 
ſhe'/has begun wo be ſubject to ſome of the infir- 
mities of advuncing age; but the beſt judges 
ſtill diſcern a ſtrong conſtitutidon and lively tem- 
perament in her. I ſaw her for the firſt time in 
the church of the Auguſtine Friars, where ſhe was 
attending a Teligious-ceremony; and immediate- 
ly recogniſed her, not ſo much by her Hkeneſs 
to her pictures (from the truth of ich age has 
of courſe taken a great deal), as by the air of 
majeſty which ſtrikes every one who has the ho- 
nour to approach her. She has the ſtrongeſt paſ- 
ſions, but has never been ſubdued to the leaſt 
unworthineſs, by thoſe to which nature in gene- 
ral the moſt inelines, and which her conſtitution 
the more particularly expoſes her to- Poſfibly 
ſhe is an only, mqſt certainly a ſingular inſtarice of 
a princeſs, over whom religion and honour have 
had more influence; than the demands of an im- 
petuous conſtitution, and the allurements of un- 
limited power This probably aroſe from her 
having herſelf choſen her huſband, ho was the 
* his * likely 9 a 
Hy ons 


8 
ons of a wom 


.To . eee 


: deyoted ; dns afeRien vever wandered 1 hs | 


| ſtep beyond the-bounds:of the ſtricteſt decorums 
Vainly has.ſcandal.endeavoured to, find out anec: 
dotes to. feed on in ber life., fen well-made 
ſtrong children yet living. 710 many witneſſes 
that ber huſband poſſeſſed all;herlove.+ At his 
death, ſhe forbad herſelf all farther thoughts of 
the paſſion, and made a vo to lament him for 
ever; a vow to which ſhe has religiouſly adhered. 
= is dreſſed im black, and wears no ornament 

of any kind: Who, that is dcquainted with the 
hiſtory of Elizabeth, K, and fo many 
uther ſovereigus, drag being e whey 
Gy. PESTS ier Wi 

Her warm RY: a made her . 


bee a weary hour. It was impoſſible for - 


jealouſy not to have great power over a heart, 
the violence of whoſe motions was only kept in 
by a ſenſe of religion. It is not very certain 
whether ſhe had ever real grounds for ſuſpicion; 
but every body at Vienna remembers that a cer - 
tain lady was obliged to leave it, becauſe thè Em- 
peror, who was very courteous towards every, 
body, but particularly ſo to the ladies, had made 
her ſome We ee n 
Wasn. 4 Mm 
Ihe Empreſs's: 1 7. which ate 
P the principle, approaches almoſt to profuſion, 
10 She 
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She refuſes relief to none of thoſe who ſtand-in 
need of her aſſiſtande: and the meaneſt of her 
fubjects finds the ny to make his difirEſes known 
to her, Her ſteward has hardly any thing today 
before her, but accounts of charities. Her 1i- 
berality particularly ſne ws itſeif towards widows, | 
eſpecially ſueh as are of high birth. Many per- 
ſons, amongſt wem are widows of miniſters of 
te, receive penſions of | 6660 guilders (300ʃ.) 
from her. Her partiality to high birth makes 
her deſirous that every perſon ſhould live up to 
his, or het rank! With reſpect to the public 
foundations of charity, ſhe' behaves as an Em 
preſs ſhould do. The lihrary, ſchools; hoſpitals, 
ard/poor-houſes; coſt her immenſe ſums. Lam 
aſſured, that the debts ſhe has contracted by this 
Hberality amount to upwards of twenty millions 
of guilders; and orie of my friends informed me, 
that ſhe gives aWay'three millions per annum in 
private charity. *r oo: ibo rni.owsk: 
Wo now would imagine that, under ſo wor- 
thy a character, merit often ſtarves ulilſt large 
ſurms are laviſhed upon the worthleſs? Who 
would imagine that the prejutices of religion 
could have ſo far gotten the better of her natural 
diſpoſition, as to make het refuſe aſſiſting an offi- | 
ter who had been erippled in her ſervice, unleſs 
be embraced the Roman Catholic religion? Af- 
ter * converſations! with the prieſt ſent to 
| him 


peror has begun to have an inſſuence in buſineſs, 


him cn this an eee ee 
ceived. that he muſt turn ſcoundrel, to be re- 
lieved . He determined therefore: m quit Vien- 
naß which he did, and went e Holland, where 
he died a general officer. Since the preſent Em- 


merit has no longer any ſuch oppreſſion to far, 
but it muſt ſtill make uſe of all its weight to 
break through this ſpecies af obſtaeles, which 
however at all times are more the work of the 
pꝓrieſts, than ef the Empreſs. ITT], 2024316046 2 

Her impetuous temper often breaks out into 
grof guſts of paſſion. and anger; but as ſoon,as 


the ſtorm is paſt, ſne engeavours to make 


amends for the miſghief or injury ſne may have 
done whilſt it raged. I Was told an anecdote, 


Which if not entirely true, yet gives a great in- 


light imo this part of her character. An officer, 
who had a favour to aſk, had his name written 
down in the liſt of thoſe who wanted audie 


He waited a long time, till his aum (hich is is 
religiouſly; obſerved) came to be introduced. 8 


At length he; Was called in. but he had hardly 


made his obedience to the Empreſs, according to 
the Spaniſh etiquette, when ſhe broke out into 
ſuch a ſtorm of 0ppre brious abuſe, as almoſt made 


| | him ſink to the ground. Her vivacity made her 


eyes roll with fire, and the motion of her arms 
. rendered fo quick by it, that the man was 
afraid 
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afraid ſhe-might-doa little execution. upon hiw. 
with her own þigh hand. Twice, or thriee he 
attempted to put in a word, but the ſtorm of the 
monarch's jadignation/ was too ſtrong to be c- 
ſolied, and he was forced to wait till flie was 
fairly: out of breath. He then muſtered up all 
his courage, and aid, Sucelx your majeſty | 
% graft have forgonten I am N. N.“ As ſoon 
ag ſhe found that ſhe had been miſtakem in 
de perſon, the made him a> formal excuſe, 
and her defire to ſet all things right again eat. 
ned Her fofar anbther way, "that ſhe ſetrletk an 
handſome petifioh'on him! She 18 by no tiicatis 
Proof againft pride, but is proud of the dignity, 
tid the preatnefs of her houſe. She weeps tears 
of joy as ofteſl as ſhe hears how her children, 
Particularly the Emperor and the Queen' of 
France are belovetl by all the'world. ' This fa- 
miry ptide; jbited to her quiekfedings, are he 
cue Why le coniders all ie prinees who have | 
been at war with Hef, at ay time, as her per- 
Total Ehethies, and has never forgiven any of 
tem. The Emperors laſt wife, who was a 
Bavarian primbeſs, had eauſe to regret her fa- 
ther s having attempted: to rob the Empreſs of 
Bohemia, «Upper Auſtria, and the Imperial 
Crown. She made her fe the ſuperiority of 
[the houſe of Auſtria, ever the houſe of Bavaria. 
Abus far is true, but the fables which have 
1 | been 


+ 
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been raiſed on dun ſpandaen re too wild even 
to deſerve a ſerious refutatio . 
Fame has not reported kallety of this great 
nne 0 She is a true woman, and it is by the 
amiable paſſions of her own ſex that ſne is moſt 
diſtinguiſned. She was not at all offended at 
being told by the relation of another great ſove- 
reign; whom ſhe was complimenting on the repu- 
tation of bis friend. May it pleaſe your ma- 
i jeſty. my ſiſter is-ſtill only a woman.” All the 
tints in Thereſa's character are the * of a2 
lively female character. See was the, trucſt, but 
the wot. Jealens, of wives ; ; the; . moſt ige 
ee the moſt friendly. ie inthe. one. time 
the; moſt imperious mother - in: law. (011 | 
Her character, however, has ſometimes riſen 
—.— the. ſtrength. of man. e reſolulion 


TEASE 


with which ſhe defended her hereditary. domini- 
ons againſt ſo many powers united to oppreſs 
her, excited the aſtoniſhment; of all, Europe. 
Her love of juſtice is ſo great, that ſhe immedi- 
ately deſiſts from any pretenſions the has formed, 
which are not reconcileable with it, when ſhe i is 
ſnewn that they are not ſo. Thought the King 
of Pruſſia knows that ſhe bears him a grudge 
Wy ſhe will carry. with her. to ber grave), he 


is ſo . of the general n of her 
3 princi- 
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N principles, that whenever they have a diſpute, 
his only care is to have his reaſons properly 
ſtated to the Empreſs herſelf, by his embaſſador. 
The nobility of Genoa, as I was informed by an 
officer who took a great-part in the revolution of 
1746, exclaimed with one voice, 2 O, if it 
were poſſible to hring our grievances before 
5 * the Empreſs herſelf, we ſhould be ſure of ob- 
« « taining relief.“ The cry of theſe. Republi- 
cans at the time when they were moſt ſorely op- 
preſſed by Auſtrian armies, was the fineſt praiſe 
that Thereſa . have heard but me heard & 
not. 

Amidlt "the Sd PET of e ſhe 
poſlaſſes,. there is one which unluckily fails her, 
the knowledge of mankind. According to the 
cuſtom of her houſe, ſhe was bred up in an ele- 
vation which has not allowed of her ſeeing with _ 
her own eyes the, neceſſities. of ordinary life, 
and the true intereſt of the people ſhe, reigns! over. 
Her whole education was ſo. conducted as to make 
her the dupe of flatterers, who made her believe : 
that nobles and prieſts were a ſuperior order of 
men to lay men and common people. Prieſts and 
flatterers have at times betrayed her into actions 
which her heart would ſhudder at, if ſhe could 
ſee them: in their right light. An inſtance of 
this was given ſome years ago, when, in an in- 
ſurrection of the Bohemian peaſants, the Em- 

Vol.: . R peror 


El Raves remover: Gus 


peror endeavoured | to obtain che abolition! of the 
feudal tenures. This he did, becauſe he knew 
the true ſituation of thefe pbor flaves, who did 
not themſelves know what they defired, but 
were only driven to what they did by hunger. 
There was indes little to Jay to theit charge be- 
fides having hunted ſome batons out of bed; but 
the wives of the Bohemian nobles ſo far prevailed = 
upon the Empreſs, witk their tears, that ſoldi- 


ers were fent into the country, atid many poor 
people were hanged as traitors, who were in fact 


only the victims of hunger. As this Happened 
in the memorable year of ſcarcity over all Eu- 
rope, when Bohemia, notwirhſtanding the natu- 
ral riches of its agriculture, was reduced to the 
greateſt neceſſity, and as the Emperor well knew- 
that the principal cauſe. of it was owing to the 
avatice of the great landlords, particularly of the 
prieſts, he endeavduted to take off the ſervitude 
of the lower orders; but his mother's attachment 
to the nobility prevented a meaſure, which would 
have made a country ſo favoured by nature as Bo- 
hemia is, one of the moſt flouriſhing in the word. 
The Empreſs made it a matter of confcience to 
deprive a ſmall part of her fubjects of the leaft 
part of their income by fach a meafure, but ne- 
ver bethought herſelf, that the nobility and 
prieſts conſumed in idleneſs the ſweat and blood 


of fo FOE thouſand people, OR ee 
A deſ- 


* 
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A deſpotic prince, who! has nai a ſufficient i 


| knowledge. of the world, 10 Tee through the peo - 


ple who furrounded him, is the moſt dependent! 
man in this country. Notwithſtanding all her 
attention to ſo maty vatious matters, and not- 
wichſtanding all her power. the good Empreſs can- 
not prevent herſelf fram being cheated by all who 

apprqach her. She imagines that ſhe. prevents 
exery ſin by her eſtabliſhments of qhaſtity, and 
daes not know how many adultereſſes ſhe anakes 
by them. She would indeed be aſtoniſhed, if ſhe 
| — a part of the horns, Which the men 

of this place carr about with them under their 
peruques. Is is ſaid, that the Empreſs inſiſts upon 
the young women, particularly thoſe who are 
brought ap in dhe Ther eſſanum, ty ing their hair, 
_ &c; ina particular manner: but, not wiihſtanding 
theſerihbands of ghaRity, I have been aſſured by 
a caunteſa, who was brought up in this ſeminary, 
that groſſar vices/prevailed.there,than any againſt 
which ſhe commiſſion of chaſtity is directed. I 
know a woman, who in order to get herſelf, and 


her hundſame daughter a maintenance, procured 

_ the latjer- an engagement upon a ſmall. theatre, 

for her hair. We know that at Paris the thea - 

tre is more a title to a maintenance than a main- 

tenance of itſelf; but there is this difference be- 
_ | twixt 


l 
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twixt the on ss here the mother carries her 
cheap daughter from rehearſal to church, where 


both tell their beads with. down · caſt eyes, and the 


moſt pious looks, in order io bring ihemſelves in- 


to a reputation of ſanctity with the police. By 
this means, perſons who love their pleaſures, 
and yet wiſh to be well with the Empreſs, know 
no better way of compaſſing both theſe objects, 
than by viſiting the churches. Another inftance of 


hypocriſy. There is a well known man of letters 
here, who tranſlated a prayer-book from the French, 


and dedicated it to the Empreſs as an original com- 


poſition, with the view of obtaining a place to- 


gether with the preſent cuſtomary upen thoſe 
occaſions. The plan ſucceeded; the Empreſs 
conſidered him as a pious man, and he had a re- 


ward; but he was ſo loſt to ſname, as to make 
ſport of the good woman's credulity in the circle 
of his friends. The ſame ching takes place with 


regard to the prohibition of books. The queen 


would ſink to the ground, if ſhe could ſee one 
of the thouſand private libraries in Vienna, which 
contain all the heretical, and all the fcandalous 
writers which ſhe conceives her college of cen- 
ſure, and her Index Expurgatorius, which is thick- 


er than that of Rome; to have baniſhed from the 
i contry for ever. Soi it is with foyer of her 
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other inſtitutions, the inefficacy of which ſhews 
they are fit for nothing but to make hypocrites. 
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IN order to have any idea of the government of 
this place, it is neceſſary to attend to the three 
contending parties of the ſtate. The firſt and 
ſtrongeſt is that of the Empreſs; it conſiſts of 
the great perſonage herſelf, Cardinal Migazzi the 
archbiſhop, ſome moaks, principally capuchines, 
and a few old ladies who make their court to the 
Empreſs by imitating her peculiarities. This 
party is always pregnant, with commiſſions of 
chaſtity, prohibitions of books, driving away dan- 
gerous preachers and profeſſors, increaſing the 
papal-power, and perſecuting the new philoſo- 
\ phy. Great 2 of the old nobility, whoſe, 
prerogatives ſtand upon the ſame ground as thoſe 
of the prieſthood, adhere "oy ſtrongly to this 
Pre 

The ſecond party is that of the Emperor, and 
it is at perpetual war with the former. This party 
employs itſelf in the improvement of legiſlation, 
and the promotion of agriculture, trade, and in- 


duſtry 


Aa of at kinds 3 e eie 
' pby and taſte; in curtailing the exorbitant pre- 
tenſions of the nobles; in the protection of the 
lower claſſes againſt the higher, — and in whatever 
can make gods of men, One of the principal 
perſons of this party is Marſhal Lacy, who carries 
on a moſt unremitting war againft the monks, 
and their adherents. This able general acts here 
Juſt as he did when he was opponent to the 
King of Pruſſia; and the Emperor and he are 
always occupied in planning zig-zag marches, and 
counter-matches, and retreats ; fo that General 
Migazzi, and his brown, black, white, half-btack, 
half-white troops ate often obliged to go into 
winter quarters, without having effected any 
laughter at all. Theſe two parties, who are 
open enemies, have, however, ſome intercourſe 
with each other through the medium of a third, 
at n — nnn ay —— SN 
Kauniis. 

Count Kaunitz, the ps b of our 
day, and a man who, by great ſervices to the im- 
perial houſe, has worked himfelf into the con- 
fidenct both of the Empteſs and her ſon, is 
worthy to be the mediator between them. In 
his heart he is more favourable to the Empetor's 
party; than to that of his mother; but he is 
obliged to appear a kind of middle-man, and to 
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give his own philoſophical operations that Kind 
of religious caſt without which they would not 
go down. He often coyers the marches of the 
| Emperor and bis great field-marſhal, by which 
means, as alert as Migazzi is, he is often forced 
to capitulate before he knows that the enemy is 
in the field. Kaunitz diſtinguiſhes bimſelf by 
his ſtyle of living, and mode of expence. Theſe 
are entirely French, and moſt magnificent. As 
nothing can be more contrary to the Emperor 8 
rigid economy, than ſuch a way of life; it is 
not certain but that the count, though nothing can 
ſhake him, his merits are ſo well known, may 
upon a change be obliged to an alteration in this 
reſpect, which his. age, and the habits he has 
contracted, would make unpleaſing to him, a 
What with the erection of new ſchools, and 
the care to prevent the erection of new cloiſters, 
the battles about new books, and the recommen- 
dations to civil and military employments, all 
the three parties have ſufficiently to do. The 
laſt point, eſpecially, gives them conſtant work. 
There is hardly an employment vacant, but the 
Empreſs is wearied with recommendations from 
her ladies and prieſts; and the Emperor, whoſe 
candidate is commonly the man of moſt merit, is 
almoſt always ſure to come too late. There are 
a great number of ſinecure offices in the coun 
try, but many counſellors and aſſeſlors have 
either 
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either nothing to do, or put in abdbtics to da 
their buſineſs for a very little money. The lux 
ury in which thefe people live is beyond evncep» 
tion. His honour (for every pettyfogging judge 
of the court of confcience'is his honour) muſt 
have. his gentleman; and her honour, the wife, 
muſt have her waiting lady nor is it as it is with 
us, where between the gentleman and the foot- 
man there are no intermediate ranks : here there 
muſt be a maitre d hotel and a ſecretary ; and as | 
his honour has great buſineſs every where but in 
| his own court, he myſt likewife have his coach. 
In a word, there is not a court in Europe, ex- 
cept the Turkiſh, which pays its ſeryants of the 
ſecond order ſo well as this does, and yet is {fo il! 
ſerved by them, 
For ſeveral years the Empreſs has given up 
the direction of the- army entirely to her ſon, 
and one ſees immediately, from the very different 
ſtyle of arrangement which prevails here from 
that which obtains jn the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
departments, by whom it is governed. "Though 
the peaſantry of the Auſtrian dominions have 
always been ſoldiers, the finances of the court 
were in ſuch diſorder, till the times of the laſt 
Emperor, that the Dutch and Engliſh were always 
forced to. pay ſubſidies. The Emperor Francis 
laid the foundation of the greatneſs of the coun- 
try ; 3 but that it is becoming every day more and 
„ hr; 
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more formidable, is owing to one man, who unites 
in his perſon, not only the intelle& neceſſary to 
carry on the greateſt enter prizes, but alſo the 
_ greateſt knowledge of diſcipline, and the cecono- 
mical arrangements of an army ; I mean General 
Lacy, without a doubt one of the greateſt geniu- 
ſes of the preſent century, How little, indeed, 
do ſome of the greateſt wits of the age appear in 
compariſon of a man who goes into the cabinet 
to plan arrangements againſt the united powers 
of all Europe—then runs through an army of 
| £50000 men, ſo as to pay attention to the ſmal- 
Jeſt article of the ſoldiers clothing at one in» 
| Kant, with the happieſt combination of ideas and 
conjecture of probabilities, lays plans of mar- 
ches and ſieges, the next writes to the taylor 
and ſhoemaker of the army to give the clothes a 
better cut, and the ſhoes a better lit ;=then en- 
tertains himſelf with the Emperor, in laying plans 
for the better adminiſtration of juſtice, and the 
reat concerns of the ſtate; then lays hitnſelf 
out to endeavour to ſimplify the moſt trifling 
military mancœuvre; then walks through the 
ſtore-houſes, and gives orders for the better ar- 
rangement of the ſtores; and in the next half 
hour moralizes in the Socratic manner upon any 
eyent that happens. In a word, if the power of 
carrying on ſeveral uſeful- purſuits well at one 
and the fame time is to mark the character of a 
| man, 


man, . are 10 to 1 3 with A 
| Geld-marſhall... Iudeed, whoever knows at all | 
what knowledge of the infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery of an army is requiſite to ſet theſe great 
maſſes in motion, will wonder how the head that 
can do this can attend to the buttons of a ſoldier's 
ſpatterdaſhes. And yet, would you think it! 
with all;utis, and a great deal more merit in a. 
thouſand different ways, this great man (I bluſh 
for humanity whilſt I write it i) is univerſally 
| hated, not only by all the people of faſhion, but 
by the army whoſe father he is! The reaſon is a 
very evident one: before his time every captain 
had an opportunity of cheating his ſovereign, by 
- furniſhzug the ſoldiers of his company with every 
article of clothing, and thoſe of a higher rank 
had a fellow feeling with the paymaſter, and 
divided the contents of the military cheſt between 
them, That is now all at an end; the ſoldier 
is ſupplicd out of the Emperor's warehouſes with 
every Poſlible article for which. he can have oc- 
caſion, and be receives his pay the moment it is 
due; he is better clothed than any ſoldier in 
Europe, and accuſtomed to a thrift which cannot 
but contribute to the. increaſe both of his health 
and firength. All that the marſhal reaps in re- 
turn for this is to be laughed at and deſpiſed. 
The monks, who know that he is not their 


friend, do all they can to make him unpopular * 
but 
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but he is wiſe enough to laugh at all they can 
do, and even to amuſe himſelf with the thoughts 
| of doing good for which he receives no thanks. 
As for the black band under Migazzi, it is di- 

vided into two parties. One of theſe thinks with 
the cardinal; i. e. true Bellarmine like, and ne- 
ver miſſes an opportunity of imtroducing an ex- 
jeſuit, when it is poſſible. This, however, is the 
ſmalleſt in number; nor can Migazzi now and 
then prevent a wolf from being ſhut up with his 
ſheep; there are even ſome biſhops who only 
wait the Emperor s permiſſion to fall to and level 
his bierarchy with the ground. In the mean time, 
however, the Cardinal does what he can to keep 


the public ſchools, and churches free from the 


infection. A few, years ago, a monk took it in- 
to his head to preach that, Prieſts owe the 
** ſame ſubjection to the civil power as the low- 
b eſt of its ſubjects - as they enjoy the ſame pro- 
5 tection and prerogatives as theſe, they are 
bound in the ſame manner to take upon them 
f** the offices of the ſtate. The church, partly 
from its own uſurpations, partly from- the 
** weakneſs of temporal fovereigns, has riſen, in 
* times of darkneſs, to a height where the firſt 
* Chriſtians would not know it again. Every 
* prince is obliged to promote the good of the 
e church as far as it coincides with the good of 
the ſtate, &c. &c.” The cardinal, who in 
| general 
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general does not like ſermons, immediately 
marked his prey. The Emperor at firſt took 
the monk's part with great ſpirit; this made the 
cunning archbiſhop hold his hand; but as ſoon 
as the Emperor had ſat out on his travels, the 
monk was immediately ſeized and ſent priſoner 
to a convent in Upper Auſtria, where he ſtill 
remains, whilſt the Emperor has nothing for it, 
but to ſet down theſe and many other traits of 
| the ſame kind, in the book of his remem- 
brance.' f 
The great triumph of the archiepiſcopal party 
ſhews itſelf in the licenſing of books. Nothing 
can be well conceived more grievous than the 
ſituation of the licenſers of the preſs, many of 
whom are very ſenſible worthy men. They are 
often forced to alter almoſt the whole of a MS. 
and after all remain anſwerable for whatever an 
old court lady, a monk, a fool, or a-knave, may 
ſee obnoxious in it when it comes out ; but their 
hardeft work is to manage what is publiſhed with 
regard to the country; for one grand principle 
obtains here, which is, that nothing which is Auſ> 
trian can be bad. What the ſtate of literature is 


under all theſe diſcouragements ſhall be the ſubs 
= of my next letter, 


Wer. 
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Tur E 88 of the ſoul are like the powers 
of the body; as the various exerciſes of ſwim» 
ming, boxing, dancing, and running. give 
ftrength and poliſh to the one, which a conti- 
nued ſtate of reſt would inevitably. deprive. it of, | 
fo to develope the powers of the ſoul of a peo- 
ple, the mind muſt have its gymnaſtic exerciſ- 
es too. Freedom of motion. is to the body, 
what freedom of thought is to. the ſoul, and un- 
natural compulſion renders body and ſoul alike 
torpid and ſtiff. 

Of all the nations tas | in hiſtory.” the 
Greeks: and Romans were thoſe whoſe philoſo- 
phy was the leaſt united with their religion; 
and it was probably owing to this cauſe, thar 
_ their ſpirits received an impulſe which the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, and Chaldzans, never 
knew. Philoſophy, and whatever was called 
ſcience among theſe laſt, were the ſpecial pro- 
perty of the prieſts, whoſe intereſt demanded 
that they ſhould be ſmothered in hieroglyphics, 
and kept from the people. The little that ſome 
learned Greeks gleaned from their voyages to the 
Nile and Euphrates, were not the productions 

| of 
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of a fruitful genius ; but only tedious inveſliga- 
tions, which the flow and progreflive labours of 
monks had traced out. Their celebrated philo- 
ſophy did nothing for the people; it had nothing 
benevolent in it; nothing that purified taſte or f 
ſentiments ; nothing that extended the comforts 
of ſocial life, or advanced the progreſs of legif- 
lation. It was the dry reſult of ſolitary ſtudies, 
and the people who could not auterſtend 1 its deen ; 
fook no ſhare in it. N 
When more modern Rome 3548 the 1 of 
power, and endeavoured to gain the maſtery 
over mankind, by commandirig theit opinions, 
it was natural that all the arts and ſciences fnould 
be ſubjected to religion. The figure of the 
earth, the ſpots of the ſun, and the whole of ine 
Copernican ſyſtem were to be Teconclled' to the 
letter of ſcripture, the fathers, the councils, and 
the papal bulls... Every thing was referred to e- 
ligion; and had not the Pope endeayoured to 
ſubject the power of princes to it, we ſhould 
ſtill have been in the oe; of the eleveritli 
1 4 5 | | 
Long after the bse muten, 60 euttait of 
d upon every thing with religious Ipecta - 
cles ſtill continued. The Proteſtant prieſts could 
not forego the old cuſtom of being the arbiters 
of morality. It is true, that by the ſeparation 
they undermined their own power; but they · did 
3 


ries vail abs 
the conſequences.” Though Luther 'permitted 
the temporal princes to ſeize the eſtates of the 
eccleſiaſtics, it is evident, from his writings, at 


as a reformer of the church he placed himſelf 
far above all the powers of this world, Calvin's 


inſolence and fpirit of opprefſ ion in religious 5 


matters is well known. Their followers long 
maintained their ufurped domination over the 
temporal powers, and the regions of ſcience. — 
Some of them are ſtill in poſſeſſion of it at this 
day. We muſt do our author the juſtice to ac- | 
knowledge, that it is the firſt ſince the times of 
the Greeks and Romans, in which true freedom ö 
of thought, and a philoſophy rally: beneficial to 
mankind has appeared. _ 

No doubt but the Engliſh have ges taken 
the lead in theſe matters. That they did ſo, was 
owing to the ſpirit of their conſtitution in ſome 
| degree; ; but till more to the eſtabliſhed tolerati- 
on of ſo many ſectaries, who not being united to 
each other, could eſtabliſh no general plan of ty- 
ranny, over the opinions of their fellow-crea- 
tures. It was natural for the Engliſh, divided as 
they are into ſo many ſects, who enjoy almoſt 
the ſame privileges in the ſtate, by degrees to 
conſider legiſlation, ſcience, and whatever elſe 
belongs to ſocial life, as independent of religi- 


on; whilſt on the other hand, the Swediſh and 
| Daniſh 
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Daniſh prieſts, as well as thoſe of . Proteſ- 
teſtant republics, would continue to exerciſe their 
empire over all worldly concerns. The ſ pirit of 
the Engliſhman, fettered by no reſtraints, took 
the eagle flight, that carried it beyond the rival 
nations, Their philoſophers allowed themſelyes 
to wander through very contradictory ſpeculati- 
ons. They had their Cynics, their Pythago- 
reans, their Platoniſts, their Epicureans, and 
many others; but they were, like the ancients, 
all of a mind about the eſſential duties of man, 
and the difference of their ſpeculations only ſet 
their oppoſition in a clearer light. Even in the 
ſciences of calculation, they ſhewed the energy 
of a genius, that was accuſtomed to allow itſelf 
to expatiate freely in the various fields of ſcience. 
It is true, that they often gave into the moſt ri- 
diculous hypotheſis, and the moſt puerile ſuper- 
ſtition ; but theſe excreſcences of the freedom of 
thought are as inſeparable from it, as other ex- 
creſcences are from civil freedom, nor can you 
prevent all abuſes, without taking away the thing 
itſelf that is abuſed. | 

All I ſhall fay of our own country, is, that 
the freedom of thought is much leſs limited in 
it by goverment, than, it is in ſeveral countries 
which call themſelves free, much leſs ſo as to fe- 


ligous matters, than in Ry proteſtant countries. 
7 He | | 1 muſt 
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I muſtnow return to Vienna, from e VG 
taken a pretty long exgurſion- 3 diy 


I had heard ſo much, 1 ys ay | 


hither from the Rhlne, of the ſtate of the: ſchools 
in Auſtria, and of the great care the Empreſs 
took in the educatiau of ber ſubjecta, and ſor 
the improvement of acts and ſciences, that I 


thought of nothing all thei wa, but finding Vi- 
enna a German Athens. It was probably. owing 


to theſe over great expectations that I was ſo 
much dilappointed., The ſchools for. the. young 


children, are, of all the public inſtitutions, far 
the beſt, though, many things. are-taught, eren 


here, which can be of no ſervice in life, and only 


ſerve de make , young. pedants, and charlatans. 


Belgian. and morals, are taught hem in a way 
that can neither warm the heart nor enlighten 


che head, nor. is;ſufficient care taken of the mo- 


us, Theſe defecds are, however, in ſome mea- 


ſure ſupplied, by the inſighi given into commerce, 


navigation, agriculture, &. Andd it. muſt be 
confoſſed, that theſe. ſchools are the Sly one 


hays hitherto. ſeen in the catholic ſtates; in Ger- 


wany, in which the children are moe taught to 
be.ggod citizens than good monks, * Still, bo- 
eyer, the txo predominant features of this- ſtate, 
blipd; ſubordination, and a, regard for,monks, are 
very prevalent here. But yet I cannot conceive 


hon, many families Rill, prefer do uuf their bil- 
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dren to the private edueation of French women 
(who are commonly caſt- off ſtrumpets, or fooliſh 
chambermaids, Who prefer being governeſſes | 


here, to making fires and warming beds in 


France); or how ſuch ſwarms. of French and 
Italian abbés, are till allowed to educate the 
young men It muſt be allowed, indeed, of 
he ſchools, that as they are ſtill new inftituti- 
ons, in which there obtains no thorough well- 
digeſted ' ſyſtem, and- as there are frequently 
changes male i in them, they have not yet Had any 
very ſenſible effect upon the public manners; but 
it is probable that the next generation vil find 
the advantage of them. an n eo For 
1 attended the ſeveral doing read by the pub- . 
lic profeſſors. It is certain that the expence of 
theſe muſt be very great to the Empreſs.” Not 
only the courſes uſually read elſe where are free 
here, but they read upon ſeveral ſubjeQs which 
you muſt pay a very high price for with us. 
Such are the living languages, the ſcience of 
polities, &c. There prevails, however, ſtill a 
kind of barbarity, which makes one lament the 
great expence the ſovereigtt᷑ is at. Mr. Pilati, 
the editor of Yoyages en difftrens Pays de I' Europe, 
from 1774 to 1776, ſays, he has heard it main- 
tained in an Auſtrian univerſity, That all the 
property of the ſubject belong ta the ſove- 
7 * I cannot A quite ſo much! but L 
believe 


0 
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believe that no reader on the law of mathe here; 
would dare to aſſert, that the fovereign has duties | 

to fulfil towards his ſubjects, as well as the ſub- 
jects towards him. I was aſſured, that the find- 
ing this propoſition, in the ſyllabus of a Bene- 
dictine of Saltſburg, had given ſuch offence to 
one of the licenſers of the preſs, that the perſon 
who had the book, was defired to ſend it out of 
the country. The Roman law too, with all its 
numerous train of comments, and paraphraſes, 
ſo far remote from our preſent conſtitution and 
manners, ſtill fupports itſelf in this famous uni- 
verſity, and muſt make the candidates for the pro- 
feſſional chair, pedants and falſe reaſoners. As 
to the jus publicum, thoſe who have happened to 
hear lectures read upon it here, and at Strafs 
burg, would not believe it to be the law of 
the ſame empire. At Straſburg, Germany is 
conſidered as a republic, in which the Emperor 
only becupies the place of a conſul, or a dicta- 
tor; whereas here he is conſidered as a moſt ab- 
ſolute monarch. Our own theology is ſufficiently 
barbarous; but here I have heard them read for 
an hour together, de immaculata conceptione Mariæ. 
Another time I heard a ſubtle doctor make very 
| ſerious enquiry, whether, ſuppoſing any man to 
have had exiſtence before Adam, he would have 
been tainted with. original ſin! As to Chriſtian 
ethics, * are ſtill taken from Buſenbaun, Voit, 
8 2 and 
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| and their fellows - I have engl duch 1ofcivious 
deſcriptions in the public ſehools as, had they 
been found in a profane book, would unavoidably 
have placed it in the inder of prohibited, books, 
It is true, indeed, that Buſenbaun, in, his Mora- 
lity for the Stews, has declared that it is right to 
read plainly upon morality, even though it 
ſhould excite finful affections in the ſcholars, and 
even though, thoſe affeQtions ſhould. break out 
into ſinful actions. For he lap e it will do 
the more good at confeſſion.” As to their me 
taphyſics, they are the very quinteſſence of pe- 
dantry and nonſenſe. Though I was not ſur- 
priſed to hear a. learned profeſſor demonſtrate, 
that two ſingle ſubſtances chuld not kiſs and em- 
brace each other, and that it was not impoſſible 
but one and the ſame thing, ſhould exiſt in the 
fame inſtant a thouſand times in different places; 
I could not well conceive what my learned man 
meant to do with this laſt-propoſition, which I re- 
membered to have ſeen in a metaphyſical book, 
till at length it ſtruck me, that it was intended to 
make the people underſtand hom the body of 
Chriſt might be in every couſecrated hoſt from 
Canton to Berlin, at the ſame inſtant; for every 
ching here has a reference to religion. What 
amazed me moſt, however, in my metaphyſician, 


was, the ſeeming extent of his erudition. There 


was not a W from the AEthiophian 
Trog- 
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Troglodite to Jobn James, whoſe works he did not 


ſieem to have read through ; he quoted from eve- 


ry language that has ever exiſted, and in the 
courſe of half an hour confuted at leaſt ſix anta- 
goniſts. He amuſed me, in ſhort, ſo much, that 
1 could not help going often to hear, and get 
what I could out of him. At length, I borrowed 
of a ſtudent, who was in the ſame houſe with me, 
the metaphyſical lecture book he read from, which 
was written by the Jeſuit Storchenaw. At firſt 
ſight, you would imagine that this jeſuit had 
found out the ſecret of making metaphyſics over- 
turn all poſſible knowledge. Not only all the old 
ſeas, ſuch as the Pythagorean, Platonicians, and 
Epicureans, but likewiſe -all the fathers of the 
church were here collected together. Next to 
theſe, you find all that has been written in the 
middle or latter centuries; by Machiavel, Hobbes, 
Spencer, Deſcartes, Mallebranche, Bayle, Leib- 
nitz, Locke, Voltaire, Rouſſeau, Bolingbroke, 
Hume, Helvetius, the author of the Syfteme de la 
Nature, and a thouſand- other writers, who cer- 
tainly never dreamed of being confuted thus in 
a lump, by a jeſuit of the univerſity of Vienna. 
The ſtudent, of hom I borrowed the book con - 
ceived himſelf to be poſſeſſed of the kernel of all 
theſe writers, nor had he the leaſt doubt himſelf 
to be able to overturn all the fine ſophiſtry of 
Bayle and Spinoſa, with two leaves of his book. 
OR | You 


You may. RAG was eager to bs acquainted 
with a man who knew ſo much. But how ſur- 
priſed was I, when a friend of his aſſured me, 
he had never read a line either of Bayle, Ma- 
chiayel, Voltaire, or many other writers whom 
he had confuted ! He himſelf had once lent him 
three quarto volumes only for one ſingle evening, 
and in a few days after found them anſwered in 
a diſſertation. 

The beſt lectures are, without a doubt, thoſs 
given on phyſic. Van Swieten has done what 
was to be expected from him in this branch. 
The profeſſors affect to be of no ſect either paſt 
or preſent, but accuſtom their ſcholars to abuſe 
Hippocrates, Galen, Boerhaave, &c. and to truſt / 
only to themſelyes. Except Storck, however, 
who is phyſician to the Emperor, there are hard- 
ly three good phyſicians here. Yet the method 
of learning practice is a good one. Every can- 
didate for a degree has a certain ſet of patients in 
the hoſpital. Theſe he viſits, and preſcribes for, 
and then writes 'down the ſymptoms of their diſ- 
eaſe, together with his reaſons for giving the 
drugs he orders. The profeſſor then come; looks 
over the preſcriptions; compares them with the 

ſtate of the n . Ee his dun ere 
on en. | | | 
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Vi EN N A ſwarms with, wegn "When a 
man accoſts you, whom. you do. not know by his 
dirty hands for a painter, ſmith, or ſhoemaker, 
or by his livery for a footman, or by his fine | 
clothes for a man of conſequence, you may be 
aſſured that you ſee either a man of letters, or 
a taylor; for between theſe two claſſes I have,not 
yet learned to diſtinguiſh. It would be in vain 
for you, however, to aſk me the names of theſe 
great men; for I confeſs I know none but the 
very few who have a real title to that appellation, 
ſuch as Hell, Martini, Storck, Stephani, Denis, 
and Sonuerfels, the only philoſopher who de- 
ſerves the n name, the one who unites uſcful-know- 
ledge to patriotiſm, taſte; and elegance. As to 
thoſe.among the higheſt ranks, who either culti- 
vate their knowledge for themſelves, or employ 
their talents in the ſervice of their country,. they 
would be aſhamed of the title of man of letters, 
degraded as it now is. ke LI 
I happend by chance to take i * a book, 
written by a profeſſor of Lintz ; it is alle the 
Learned, but for its contents Fight as well have 
; a TELLS, been 
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been called the Unlearned Auſtria, as it does not 
give an account of a ſingle original work that 
has merit; but only mentions about one hundred 
writer of diſſertations, bad verſes, ſermons, and 
miſerable comedies. But the place abounds in 
ſuch authors, whoſe knowledge of the world 
does not exceed that of a common footman. In 
Paris you would be ſurpriſed to find a man of 
letters not acquainted with the hiſtory of his own 
country, that of Europe, and ſo forth. Here 
it is a prodigy to meet with © one who! knows any 
of theſe things. ; 
| Nagy of the Emperor 8 "officers with whom I 
At acquainted, deſerve. the title of learned men, 
much more than the miſerable wretches to whom 
it is given. Befides profeſſional knowledge, 
moſt of the former poffeſs a certain knowledge 
of the world, and the habits af converfation ; 
and 1 Know ſeveral bf them who may be called 
Phil6ſophers, which i is not the caſe val four of 
the other claſs. L 
| The Italians and French are "Ry * 
roached. with having worn themſelves out. 
his may be true, but it did not happen before 
we had produced maſter· pieces in every branch 
of ſcience; whereas theſe people, as has indeed 
been acknowledged by their own writers, have 
ne ſtraight from barbarity i into barrenneſs, nor 
has philoſophy ever had her day here. The 
| reaſon 


reaſon of this may be eaſily afſigned. Hitherto, | 


the daemon of 'monkery has held the national 


ſpirit in its claws; and thoughi attempts have been 
made to ſet it free, the daemon has only allowed 


it liberty enough to play, and has hitherto been 


both powerful, and provident enough to prevent 
its ſlave from becoming its maſter. It is Wan 
"wn muſt break theſe chains, - 

After what I have been telling you of the 


ſtate of things, you will not be ſurpriſed when 


you are told, that moſt of the men af merit here 
are foreigners. Lacy, Laudohn and Wurmſer, 
in the army, were not born here; and as to the 
reſt, Storck is a Suabian ; Denis, the great Auſ- 
trian poet, a Bavarian; and Hell, the mathe- 
matician, a Sileſian; nay, though the higher 
poſts of the ſtate are occupied by natives, yet 
are the Emperor's confidential ſecretaries fo- 
reigners. What is more, all the new enterprizes 
have alſo been ſet on foot by foreigners, who 
have been but indifferently rewarded. The in- 
ventor of that moſt uſeful. of inſtitutions, the 
penny poſt, was obliged to run away for debt; 
a French officer who had been called in io make 
ſome improvements in the artillery, had his work 
made ſo uneaſy to him, that he was obliged to look 
for more gratitude at Naples; and an Engliſh- 
man who had taught them the art of gelding horſes 
ſafely, being paid only in great promiſes, and 
neglected 
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neglected when' the buſineſs was done, was made 
1o- unhappy by it, that he ſhot himſelf through 
the head, and-left a note upon his table, pur» 
porting that he died becauſe he had been led into 
contracting debts, a thing he was not accuſ- 
tomed to. This neglect of merit is not be 
charged to the court. Thoſe who can come 
into the prince's ſight are no where more ſplen- 
didly rewarded than they are here; but then it 
muſt be confeſſed too, that there is no place 
where the minions of a court ſo well underſtand 
the art of keeping talents out of fight. ; The 
Emperor, indeed, ſtrives to break theſe intrigues 
'as much as he can, and to meet merit half way; 
but it is impoſſible for a u monarch to * 
every thing. 

I have little to ſay of hin concerns the ants, 
though I ſaw the academy's annual exhibition 
of painting and ſculpture. The former conſiſted 
merely of portraits. In ſtatuary there were-only 
two buſts, one of the Emperor, the other of the 
Empreſs, which gave me any pleaſure) but you 
know I am no great connoiſſeur. The great 
triumph of the arts is the. theatre, of which 
therefore I ſhall give you an account in wr next 


letter. 
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SixrEEN years ſink dat was the 
life of every dramatic performance ; nothing 


was agreeable but what he did or ſaid; though 


the critics of the northern parts of Germany 
have hiſſed him from their ſtages, the multitude 
here till wiſh for his return. When harlequin 


was diſmiſſed, attempts began to be made to- 


wards forming a national theatre; this was done 


by ſlow degrees, but it has at length come to 
conſiderable perfection. I have ſeen ſeen them 
play the Pere de Famille here nearly as well, I 
think, as it could be acted on a Paris theatre. 
The company is ſelect, but it has the ſame faults 
as that of Paris; the faults which every com- 
pany muſt have that is not under vey ſtrong 
government. | . 

I was converfing ſome days ago upon this ſub⸗ 
jet with one of the principal actors: We 
„form,“ ſays he, © a kind of parliament amongſt 
* ourſelves, and the intendant of the court has 
* no. more power over us, than the king of 
« Great n has over the Houſe of Com- 


% mons.” So much the worſe, thought I; the 


repub- 


- 


- - republican form of government, which is always 

a a bad one, muſt be particularly fo for a compa- 
ny of players, part of whom deſire always to be 
the kings and princes which they are upon the 
boards, and to hold their comrades in the ſamp fi 
ſtate of ſubjection they do there. 

I muſt introduce you to the i 

| the principal of theſe big; they are really 
_ worthy to be known to you, for they deſerve 
the reſpect in which they are held, and which 
has gained them admittance. to l _ 1 ſoci- 
eties of the place. 

The elder Stephanie, then manager; is an ex- 
traordinary man off the ſtage. He has read 
much, and has a very good heart. He has a 
great deal of wit, and all the manner and poliſn 
of a man of the world. It is pity that his make 

is not the beſt for the theatre; his feet are ugly, 
and the belly is not quite what it ſhould be, to 
correſpond with the upper part of the body. He 
endeavours as much as he can to conceal this de- 
fect by artificial poſtures, but you ſe that his 
figure hurts him. After Brockman, he is, the 
beft ſpeaker on the Rage, but not the moſt pleaſ- 
ing, as his voice often wants force. His pro 
nunciaticn is remarkably good, which he owes 
to his education ig Saxony. His countenance 
is naturally expreſſive, though not ſo much ſo 


on the ſtage as it might be, from the circum- 
ſkance 
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ſtance of his being fair, and not painting ſufij- 
ciently. His principal parts are thoſe of affec- 
tionate fathers. I have no where ſeen Le Pente 
de Famille played better thair by him; but as he 
is conſeious of the imperfections of his figure, 
and has to do with an unmanageable fer, he ig 
often forced to take up with parts not made for 
him. Ot this principle l have often feen him! 
play young, lively princes” with no great cre- 
dit to himſelf; ſtill, however: there is ſeas in 
all he does, and he makes Lrery Thing that can 
de made of a part. Beſides ſeveral tranf{ations- 
from the French and Engliſh, if Fraiſtale not, 

he has written feveral original pieces. 
His younger brother is tie A660 of 

him, a rough, ſtiff, arrogant man, with the face 
of Meduſa, > and at firſt fight he ſeems more zu- 
tended fot 4 corporal of grenadiers, than for a 
actor. He plays le parts of clowns, angry boys, 

tyrants, executioners, and the "like, which are 
all ſo natural to bim, that nobody elſe can dd 
them as well. He is ſtifl more valuable as a pbet 
chan as an actor. Notwitliſtanding all the faiilts' 
found with him, his pieces ate repreſented on all 
the ſtages of Germany, even on theſe Where 
people exclaim moſt loudly againſt them: they! 
contain, iadeed,'a great deal of nature, adrhirs 
able METS, and often Very! fine Fe OG, It ĩs 


- pity 
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pity that theſe —— "EY imper⸗ 


fections, but the author is not ſufficient. maſter 
of his language, and his fertility (ſor he ſells his 
pieces by the dozens) often compels him to take 
up with improbable ſtories. If he would but 
give himſelf a little more time to correct and po- 
liſh, he might. paſs for one of the. beſt poets of 


the time. His Love for the Ki ing, founded on 


the hiſtory of Charles II. his Deſerteur aus Ki- 
deſliebe ; ; his. Bekantiſchaft in Bad; his, Walfe in 
des Keerde, and his Unterſchied Bay Dienſtbewerbun- 


gen, though not worked. up to claflical elegance, 


beſpeak true genius. He is entirely callous toall 
criticiſms, both in his acting and writing ; laughs 
at, or abuſes the critics to their faces, or if needs 
muſt, brings them to order with his fiſts. n 

_ Brockman has been here for ſome years; he 
was known to fame long before, and en joyed 
the ſame reputation at Hamburgh, which, Garrick 


did in England, and Le Kain at Paris. It was a 


great while before they could perſuade him to 
come to Vienna, owing to the fear he had of the 
republican cabals of this theatre, and his not be- 
ing upon very good terms with his wife, who was 


engaged here; but at length conſiderable offers 
prevailed on him. He is one of thoſe players 


who do not pleaſe you moſt at firſt ſight, but im- 
om on you the more you ſee them. You 


be accuſtomed to ſomewhat of an unwieldy 
figure, 


. 
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figure, and ſomewhat e bt voice, before 
you can value his merits as they deſerve; but 
uhoever can get over theſe flight defects is ſure 
io be enraptured with his expreſſion, Not a ſhade, 
of; paſſion eſcapes him. The uncommon eaſe of 4 
his action conceals the extraordinary ſtudy which 
he has beſtowed on every motion and every word. 
He is conſtantly before: the looking - glaſs, and 
every thing in him beſpeak underſtanding, in- 
duſtry, and practice. His chief part is Hamlet. 
which, however, the, republican, conflitution of 
this theatre does not allow him to play, as it is a 
rule here not to take ſrom any man à part which 
he has once ated, and this part is poſleſſed by; 
Mr. de Lange, 4 gentleman of whom. I ſhalt 
| ſpeak more freely. a. Brockman, howes 


+. 3 4 * 


from the ſulan the. ſlave. pas” 40 not know 1 


greater ee of, LY ONE W of the 
world, #5 
We now come to a man :who i is ly an unique 


S + 4 


in his way, I mean Bergopzaomer, one of the 
greateſt charlatans,. and at the handing, one of 
the eateſt workmen in his art T have yet ſeen. 

He 3 a theatrical academy at Prague, where 
he] hit upon the ſingular device of making every 
motion. .of the hands or feet by letters of the al- 
phapet. When he faid A, B, C, D, &c. his ſcho- 
lars were 2 into the eee 8 
6 He 
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He is likewiſe, FRY author of e ? 
gedy, the chief characters of Which (played by 


himſelf) diſpatches all the reſt, and then diſ- 
patches himſelf. Deeds of blood rt his for-. 
I faw him play Richard the Third very well. 
He is ſtrong, but well made, has à wonder ful 
voice, a lively eye, a great deal of expreſſion iti 


his countenance, and knows how to malte good 


uſe of all theſe advantages. He excels even 
Brockman in art, for he paitits his face of 4 
poſſible colours, in order to dir the face of che 
perſon he repreſents to the fe. He puts of A 


great deal of falſe hair, anieh be teats off nen 


he is in a paſſion, atid toſſes about the ſtat 

handfuls. His wounds muſt bleed true bfbod? 
when be is in a great paffon he often ſpits bibod. 
I faw him throw himſelf ot the” ground ' in 
Richard, and gtin; and gritid his teeth in ſuch 4 
manner, as really made me ſhudder.” With alt 
this, there is an appearance of nature in 'his 
expreſſion of the paſſions, that forces an adep tin 


theatrical matters to forget all his tick and "tri 7 
mace. His Fayel* ſurpaſſes ever) thing of the 
kind I have ever ſeen. He thoroughl) y under- 


ſtands the advantage an actor has iu uſing 4 pro: 
per climax of voice. In the part of Camillo Rota, 
in Emilia Galotte, he makes the whole pit ſhud” 


T 
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er, without any motion of the arms or any alte⸗ 
ration of countenance, barely by ſpeaking five or 
ſix words. Nor does he excel only in the parts 
of Kings and murderers. His Sir fobn Reflleſs, 
in Al in the Wrong, is a maſterly performance. 
You know what a difficult part that is. It is pi- 
ty that he will not play theſe kinds of parts often- 
er. To ſum up his character, he is a good com- 
panion, and, what is more rare to be met with in 
a player, a man of fortune. 

Amongſt all the actors, there is none who has 
ſo many friend and protectors amongſt the great 
people, as Mr. Miller. The man underſtands 
every thing; he makes lotteries at the public af- 
ſemblies, keeps toybooths in them for the ladies: 
has a clever wife and handſome daughter, who 
play upon the harpſichord in the houſes of the 
great, and he ktiows how to improve all theſe 
advantages. His credit is ſo good, that he is ſaid, 
though 1 believe matters to be a little exaggerat · 8 
ed in this reſpect, to have conſtantly 50000 guil- 
ders of other people's money in circulation. He 


lives like a great man with the great. His houſe 


ſtands in one of the beſt and moſt expenſive parts 
of the town. He has a ſuite of rooms furniſhed 
with great taſte and magnificence. He hires an 
elegant garden in one of the ſuburbs, where, in 
ſummer time, he keeps open table for all the 
world. All the wits of Germany bring him let- 

R 1 ters 
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ters of recommendation, and he takes them inte 
his houſe. The acquaintances he thereby makes 
amongſt the great perſons here, and the learned 
perſons there, fully pay him for his hoſpitality. 
He has alſo written ſome plays, but theſe have 
not anſwered ſo well as his dealings in toys. He 
is the moſt inſinuating man in the world, and as 
he endeavours to ſerve every one, ſo he is deſi- 
rous of being ſerved by them. As an actor, he 
is intolerably vain. His proper paris are thoſe 
of pedants, footmen, and tatlers; but as he does 
not like to play a different part on the ſtage from 
what he plays off it, he will be enacting courtiers 
and petits maitres. | 0 
Mr. Lange, whom 1 e before, 3a, 
handſome man, and has a very good voice. His 
fault conſiſts in his being a painter. All his at- 
titudes on the theatre are academical, and his ſtiff 
movements remind us of thoſe drawing-ſchools 
in which they put the figurein attitudes, in which 
it is ſeldom or never ſeen in nature. He might 
give up his Hamlet to Brockman, and be no 
loſer ; but he has a perverſity about him which 
zs a ſign of a ſmall underſtanding. When he is 
to ſpeak a ſpeech, which he thinks will meet 
with applauſe, he comes as near to the pit as he 
can, and often goes beyond the ſide-boxes. He 
has too little underſtanding to act the parts of or- 


dinary life. His forte is in heroes of romance, 
and 
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and he excels in Coucy, in Fayel. He has no com- 
mand of his fine voice, but falls, by degrees in- 
to ſinging. He often ſtrikes his breaſt with his 
double fiſts. He has many friends, and an ama - 
ble wife, who ſings very well. By means of his 
friends he often poſſeſſes himſelf of parts to which 
he has no other pretenſions. In fine, he is like - 
wiſe one of the few players who are rich. | 
The only actor of the firſt claſs, who remains to 
be ſpoken of, is Mr. Steigenteſch, whom I had 
much rather ſee in a room than on the ſtage. He 
is a man of very univerſal knowledge, ſpeaks ſe- 
veral languages, and has a great deal of wit; but 
his little figure, and a conſiderable degree of af- 
fectation, . ſpoil his acting, which, however be- 
ſpeaks a great deal of underſtanding and knew- 
ledge of the world. He plays beaux and cox- 
combs, which as well as lovers are in bad hands. 

II ſhall ſay nothing to you of the remainder, as 

it would make the catalogue too large. 

Madam Sakko has the pre-eminence amongſt 
the ladies. She was formerly Mademoiſelle 
Richard, and was more known to the great world, 
betwixt the Rhine and che Elbe, by the charms 
of her perſon than by her acting. She ſeemed 
for a time to have loſt in lo /e purſuits thoſe 
aſtoniſhing talents which nature had given her, 
but they diſcovered themſelves by degrees, and 
ſhe has endeavoured to make up for the time 
IS 2 loſt 
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by uncommon ſtudy and application. che poſe 


ſeſſes a feeling heart, a Greek profile, a fantaf- 
tic, or, if I may fo ſay, a romantic countenance, 


eyes taltof fre, a very fine perſon, and a filver 


toned voice. Thoſe who would be quite melted, | 
muſt ſee her in the part of Gabrielle de Vergis. 


For the firſt time in my life in a theatre, I felt 
tears fall from my eyes. Tragedy, however, is 
not her ſole forte; ſhe plays the parts of fine la- 
dies, marchioneſſes, and devotees, with the ſame 
felicity. She has a thorough knowledge of the 
world, and all the doors of this place, thoſe of 
the imperial cabinet itſelf not excepted, are open 
to her. She is ſuch a miſtreſs of her motions, 


that a friend of mine compared her to an inſtru- : 


ment which plays treble and baſe at the ſame 
time. Indeed, all the motions of her mouth, 
eyes,. arms, and body, are in ſuch thorough uni- 
fon with, and fet off each other ſo well, that I do 
not know to what ſhe can better be com 
than to an inſtrument of this ſort. There are 
not three actreſſes in the world to be compared 
to her; and ſhe is wortlyy to be, as ſhe is, the 
goddeſs of the public's idolatry. Still, however, 
ſhe was forced to wait ſome time before the pub- 
lic ſaw her merit. Her action, like Brockmar's, 
does not pleaſe at firſt ſight, as that of Bergop- 
zoomer and Lange does. This is common to alt 
that is very fine, you muſt examine and compare 
| the 
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the parts, before you can be ſtruck with the beau- 
ty and ſymmetry of the whole. 4725 
Mademoiſelle Textſcher and Mademoiſelle 
 Nanmeite Jaynet are the next; Theſe ladies would 
be good actreſſes if there was no Sakko. I know 
no other ladies to mention to you but Madame 
Huber, who on, and off the ſtage enacts the 
part of a proud, e e and fooliſh wife > 
perfection. 
The whole company is in the pay of the court, | 
and every individual in it, keeps his falary for 
life, eyen when he ceaſes to be ſerviceable. The 
higheſt falary paid by the court is 1200 gui. 
ders; befides this the principal actors have 600 
guilders for fire and clothes, and what remains of 
the receipts after the experices are paid, is di- 
vided amongſt them. The receipts geherally a- 
mount to 120,000, and the expences to 80,000 
guilders a year. The ſuperflux is divided ac- 
cording to the ſalaries. "Thoſe who have chil- 
dren endeavour to procure them a ſmall ap- 
pointment as foon as poſſible. In general, theſe 
are given with great liberality. They made 
Madam Sakko's huſband (by profeſſion a dancer, 
but of no manner of uſe), inſpector of the ward- 
robe, with an appointment of 300 guilders; ſo 
the two together have 2300 guilders, or about 
250 pounds a year. The ſecond rates have from 
doo to 1000 guilders, and the thirds from 400 


to 


5 | 
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do boo guilders. Jacynel and his his two daugh- 
ters receive 4000 guilders, or avour mw 2a 
a year. 

The cabals and intrigues which exiſt in this 
commonwealth, you can have no conception 
of : every new part makes a quarrel, in which 
the courtiers take part; the public ſuffers ac- 
cordingly. If this company was under good ma- 
nagement, it would be one of the three firſt in 
Europe, As things now are, authors are-great- 
ly injured. When a play is offered, it is read in 
the theatrical parliament, when the majority of 
votes decide whether it ſhali be acted or not; 
the conſequence of this is, that a good play is 
often refuſed, either becauſe ſome of the firſt / 
actors have no good part in it, or becauſe they 
will not leave a good part to another, or becauſe 
they are not at leiſure to ſtudy a new part, or, 
which is ofteneſt the caſe, becauſe they know 
nothing of the merits. The author of a new 
piece, together with a premium, is entitled to a 
third part of what his work produces, and may 
ſell the copy. Notwithſtanding theſe advan- 
tages, new plays are ſo ſcarce, that they have 
been obliged to call in the aſſiſtance of a Ger- 
man opera. The quarrels this daily occaſions 

betwixt the two companies, and the contempt 

they have for one another, are truly ridiculous.— 
The Empreſs takes care that the public manners 
5 of 
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| of the actreſſes ſhall b be more e than er | 
| are at Paris. | 


Upon the whehs, is and of this pubs has | 
as bada taſte as that of Munich. Every thing | 


here cries out panem et circenſes, and the multi- 


tude ſeem to have no other wiſhes than to have 

their paunches well filled, and a theatrical enter- 
tainment by way of deſſert; but neither the taſte 
or morals are improved by this. The genera- 
lity wiſh for the return of harlequin, who, 
though he cannot appear, as he uſed to do, with 
his motley coat and wooden ſword, often ſtruts 
about in the hero's dreſs to delight them; at leaſt. 
it is only to this that I can aſcribe the miſera- 


ble pantomimes with which the tragic actors in- 


terſperſe their tragedies. The general taſte is for 
grimace, buffoonery, and exaggeration, Of a 


good plot, natural and eaſy dialogue, or pure, 


ſtyle, they know nothing. I have heard ſeveral 
things applauded here which. would have been 
hiſſed at Paris, if the French of them had been a8 
bad as the German was. 


Beſides the national theatre, ſix or PORT ſtrol· 


ling companies occupy the ſuburbs. Theſe are 
of the ſort I have been uſed to in Suabia. The 


actors conſiſt of taylors, perriwig- makers, ap- 
prentices, and ruined ſtudents, who are ſome - 
times on the ſtage, ſometimes in the hoſpital, and 


ſometimes in the army. Theſe gentlemen play 


by 
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by a kind of half light, favourable i0 he purpoſ+ 

es of intrigue. Thoſe of them ſucceed beſt who, 
have their booths in a garden, where a man may 
walk with his friend betwixt the acis. They are 
1o conſcious that the public does not come ic ſee: 
them, that half the company is commonly in the 
alehouſe whilſt the play is going for ward, n 
man acts three or Rr Daſh: 


LETTER XXVII. 


1 0 Is 
Views, 


T. HE editor of 7 oyages en diferentes parties 
de P Europe ſpeaks ver contumeliouſſy of the 
German nobility, pe} ranks the N eapolitan 
ones far above them in point of income. He. 
ſhould at leaſt have excepted the Auſtrian nobles, 
as there are ſeveral there who poſſeſs more than 
any fix of the richeſt Neapolitans he mention3. 
Prince Francis Lichtenſtein, the elder branch of 
that family, has at leaſt $00,000. florins, that 
is 2,300,000 French livres per annum, In Mor- 
avid only, he has twenty eſtates, which conſiſt 
of twenty, or thirty villages each; he is, with- 
out pon, | the richeſt man in Europe. 
Lord 
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Lord Cavendiſh, who paſſes for the moſt opu- 
lent man in, England, has not above 80, oool. a 
year. At Paris there is not either a farmer- ge- 
neral, or a man of quality, whoſe income paſſ- 
es 120, ooo livres. Neither Prince Radzivil, 
nor Prince Ctzartoriſky in Poland, nor any of the 
Ruſſian nobility, have eſtates like thoſe of Prince 
Lichtenſtein. Prince Eſterhazy has upwards of 
609,009, and Prince Schwartzenberg above 
499,000 guilders a year. There are upwards 
of forty peaple here who have eſtates of 100,000 
guilders a year, the greateſt, as Mr. Pilati ſays, 
that any Neapolitan poſſeſſes, and twelve, be- 
ſides thoſe I have mentioned, who have as much 
gain. The houſes of Charles Lichtenſtein, 
Averiberg, Lobtowik, Paar, Palfy Kolloredo, 

Hasfeld Schonborn, and many others are much 
richer than the dukes Pignatelli, and Matalone, 
or the princes af Palagonia and Villa-Franca, at 
Naples. | 

' Notwithſtanding, net theſa vaſt reve- 

nues, moſt of the great houſes are in debt, which, 
may be very eaſily accounted for; as in other 
countries, ſome. one favourite luxury or other 


has the aſcendant, here they all reign; nor is 


there any ſpecies of them you can name, either- 
horſes, ſervants, the pleaſures of the-table, play, 
or dreſs, but what is carried to the utmoſt exceſs. 
Here n ſtables of fifty, ſixty, or more 
horſes, f 


\ 
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horſes; whoever has an eſtate of fifty or ſixty 
thouſand florins, muſt have from twenty-four to 
thirty horſes; and it is a moderate eſtabliſhment, 
which conſiſts only of a maitre d hotel, a ſecreta- 
ry, two valets de chambre, two running footmen, 
one or two huntſmen, two coachmen, five or fix 
footmen, and a porter. The houſes of Lichten- 
ſtein, Eſterhazy, Sahwartzenberg, and ſome 
others, keep fifty footmen, beſide which, the 
two former have a body guard. A ſingle plate 
of fruit often coſts, from ſixty to ſeventy florins, 
and count Palm once appeared in a coat that had 
coſt 90,000 guilders. It is common to give from 
thirty to forty thouſand florins for a lady's dreſs; 
and though hazard is forbidden, there are ſeveral 
games at which you. may loſe from fifteen to 
twenty thouſand florins at a ſitting. : 

Prince Rohan *, who ſome time ſince was am- 
baſſador from France here, endeavoured to vie 
in expence with the inhabitants of the place, but, 
beſides getting conſiderably into debt, he was 
obliged to confeſs, at going away, that though a 
man ſpends his money with more taſte at Paris, 
a great deal more may be ſpent at Vienna. It is, 
indeed, very true, that they ſpend their money 
without taſte or enjoyment, and ſeveral of them 


*The celebrated Cardinal of that name. 


would 
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would do better to throw half their incomes out 
of the window, and ſet the populace a ſcrambling 
for them, for they would have as much pleaſure 
themſelves. At Paris every man has ſome branch 
of œcoinomy, ſomething upon which he ſaves, 
that he may afford to be expenſive upon other 
occaſions. There is likewiſe ſome diſcernment 
ſhewn in the choice of pleaſures, and the poor, 
the arts, and even the native country, come in 
for ſome ſhare of expence; but here all is idle 
pomp and magnificence. Amidft the wretched 
ſcenes exhibited by the mixture of ſuperfluity 
and miſery at Paris, the friend of mankind re- 
recollets that there is a Beaumont, and a Cure 
de St. Sulpice, who divide among the-indigent a 
great part of the ſuperfluities of the rich. But 
here there is no ſource of conſolation for the old, 
and often ſick beggar, who ſlinks into the coffee- 
houſes and beer-houſes at duſk to procure alms, . 
whilſt the great ſpend upon a ſingle meal, what 
would feed a private family for a year. 
I ̃bhbe arts enjoy as little from the riches of this 

place as the poor do; almoſt all the palaces and 
gardens beſpeak nothing but a taſteleſs profu- 
ſion; and as to collections of pictures, I have 
ſeen none but the Lichtenſtein gallery, that de- 
| ſerves any notice. It is true, indeed, that this 
may ſtand in the place of many; it conſiſts of 


fix hundred pieyen by the beſt. maſters, and 1s 
h ; divided 


a . 
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divided into twelve rooms, which have a magni- | 
ficent appearance, but then this is, all that is to 
be ſeen beſides the imperial collection. 

I had forgot to mention one trait exceedingly 
characteriſtic of the country. In ſome houſes, 
the maſters of which affect to live in the higheſt 
ſtyle, it is cuſtomary, when an entertainment is 
given, to provide doſes of tartar emetick, and ſet 
them in an ad joining room; thither the gueſts 
retire when they happen to be too full, empty 
themſelves, and return to the company e as 
it nothing had happened. 

Muſick is the only thing for which the n- 
ty ſnew taſte; ſeveral of them have private bands 
of muſicians, and all the public concerts atteſt, 
that this branch of the arts is in the greateſt eſ- 
teem here. You may bring together four or 
five large orcheſtras, which are all incomparable, 
The number of private virtuoſi is ſmall, but 
there is no finer orcheſtra of muſic in the world. 
I have heard thirty or forty inſtruments play toge- 
ther, all which gave fo juſt, ſoclear, and fo preciſe 
a ſound, that you would have thought you heard 
only a ſingle very ſtrong inſtrument ; a fingle 
ſtroke gave life to all the violins, and a ſingle 
blaſt to all the wind inſtruments. An Engliſh- 
man, by whom I chanced to fit, was aſtoniſhed 
not to hear in a whole opera, I will not fay a 
ſingle diſſonance, but one haſty ſtroke, one too 


long 


w 


U 


long pauſe, one too loud blaſt. Though juſt 
come out of Italy, he was enraptured with the 
juſtneſs, and the clearneſs of the harmony. 
There are about four hundred muſicians here, 
who divide themſelves into particular ſocieties, 
and often labour together for a long courſe of 
years. On a particular day of the year they 
have a general concert for the benefit of muſici- 
ans widows; I have been aſſured, that the four 
hundred play together as diſtinctly, as clearly, 
and as juſtly, as when there are only from twen- 
ty to thirty. This is certainly the only concert 
of the kind in the world. 

One of the moſt pleahing ſights I have Gs 

here was that of the lemonade booths in the ſum- 
mer evenings. They put up a large tent in ſome 
of the public parts of the town, round it are ſe- 
veral hundred ſtools, which are occupied by the 
ladies and gentlemen of the place. At ſome diſ- 
tance there is a band of muſick; the wonderful 
muſick, the feſtive ſilence, and the familiarity 
which night diffuſes over every thing, have all of 
them an unſpeakable good effect. 

To ſee the equipages of Vienna, you muſt go 
to a firework on the Prater in the ſummer- time. 
The Prater is a wood of oaks and beaches, on 
an iſland of the Danube, near the city. Towards 
the entrance, under the trees, there are about 
thirty tents, furniſhed with chairs and tables, in 

which 
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which you meet with all kinds of 8 
The place is conſtantly reſorted to by day; but 
to ſee it in its ſplendour, you muſt go to a fire- 
work; about twelve thouſand people aſſemble- 

and take their ſupper under the trees. Towards 
the entrance of the night, on a given ſignal, they 
flock to the meadow, ſurrounded with high trees, 
in which the ſpectacle is exhibited. Directly op- 


polite to the fire-work is a magnificent amphi-„ 


theatre filled with ſeveral hundreds of ladies, 
whoſe high painted cheeks, rich jewels, and light 
ſummer clothes, have an unſpeakable good ef- 
fect. The pit, betwixt the amphitheatre and the 
fire-work, is filled as full as it can hold with 
men. At the concluſion of the feſtival a moſt ex- 
traordinary ſight takes place; a row, of from 
twelve to fifteen hundred coaches, phaetons, and 
other four wheeled equipages, goes from the 
wood to the city, in ſo direct and cloſe a line, 
that when they ſtop, the beam of the hinder car- 
riages are cloſe upon the cheſt of the fore ones; 
the conſequence of which is, that as they go only 
in full trot, or gallop, many of the carriages are 


broke, and the people in them expoſed to the 


. utmoſt danger: moſt of theſe are gentlemen's 
coaches, with four, or ſix horſes to them; the 
number of theſe in this place, are at leaſt three 
thouſand five hundred; there are about five 
hundred hackney coaches, and about three hun- 

dred 
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dred coaches that are let out. Notrithfiendiog 
the number of equipages on this occaſion, there 
is hardly ever the leaſt diſorder ; the foot paſſen-. - 
gers have their road, which no coachman dares to 
break in upon. The bridge betwixt the ſuburb 
of Leopold and the Prater, in which the preſſure 
is ſtrongeſt, is divided into four parts; the two 
outermoſt of theſe are for the foot-paſſen- 
gers, and the innermoſt for the coaches ; that is, 
one for thoſe who are going from, and another 
for thoſe who are coming to the city. This or- 
der is kept up through the wood and on the 
chauſee in the ſuburb, till you come to the city, 
and ſome cuirafſieres ride to and fro with drawn 
ſabres, to ſee that the order be obſerved. There 
is no inſtance of an accident having happened at 
the time of a feſtivity ; all the caſualties that take 
place through the neglect of coachmen, happen 
in the daily buſineſs of the city ; there are, how- 

ever, never above ſeven people driven over in a 
year, whereas at Paris we reckon there are 

twenty. 

As to the fire-work itſelf, I ſet it far above all 
the amuſements of this place, not excepting the 
national theatre itſelf. M. Stuwer, who was the 
artificer, whoſe works I ſaw, underſtands it tho- 
roughly ; he exhibits whole gardens, large pala- 
ces, and temples, in due perſpective, with all 
their different ſhades of colour, and almoſt as 
large as the life, His machines are particularly 
. os large 
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large and beautiful, and often make from ſix to 
eight fronts, from fifty to ſixty feet long At the 


opening of the exhibition, they let off ſeveral 
hundred rockets, which fly up with a rioiſe like 


thunder, ſhake the whole foreſt, and make it 


light as at noon day. A few years ago he had 4 
rival called Girandolini, who, in the eftimatiori 
of all connoiſſeurs, had much more merit that 
Himſelf, but was the victim of the bigotry of the 
public. Girandolini, who, as a' ſtranger, had 
more difficulty to combat with, than the other, 

was obliged to uncommon exertions to obtain | 
money, to do as much as Stuwer. He had a great 
number of labourers at work during the whole 
ſpring and winter, but in the ſummer, on the , 
day announced for the exhibition, there happen- 


ed a great thunder ſtorm, which ſpoiled all he 


had done. His diſappointment led him to uſe 
imprecations, and he was diſcouraged as an 
atheiſt. 

The Augarten is likewiſe one of the ſummer 
amuſements, at which you may meet with all 
the fine world. This is a large park, which ſtands 
in the ſame iſland of the Danube as the Prater 

does, and is to the eaſt of it; it is a work of the 
Emperor's, who, as the inſcription over the door 
ſtates, has opened it, as a friend of mankind, 
for a place of relaxation to all mankind. It is, 
however, viſited only by the higher orders; the 


people who ſee it is not made for them, volun- 
tarily 
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tarily exclude-themſelves it is aſtoniſning in 


bow ſhort a time this pack is become what it is, 
—The Emperor, who is. determined to ſee his 
_ work, complete, ſpares for neither Pains or ex» 
pence to procure trees half grown, and full grown 


from the moſt diſtant part of the globe. Thou 
there are à great variety of different trees and 


ſhrubs, and the walks have all the beauties that 
one can deſire, there 182 regulation and unifor- 
mity in the . which makes it like a Hye 


E deal 


ol life. The moſt pleaſing; perſpective, in the 


whole, is that of a large | foreſt in perſpective. 


which has been cut through! on the other ſide 
of the river, and is bounded by the diſtant hills 
of Moravia, which flit abaut it like light clouds. 
bere is a magnificent pavilion, in which is 


a dilliard- table and refreſhments of all kinds. — 


5 Thoſe who wiſh. to ſee: this place in full beauty, 
muſt wiſit ĩt in the height af ſummer in the morn- 


ing. The cuſtom bas prevailed. for ſome years 
paſt, of coming here do 


great! goed nor is here any need of it, for the 
invalids ure moſt of them very well, and only 
come hete to enjoy the caſe and freedom which 
obtain at Spa, Pyrmont, and other water rdrink- 


ing places. Here all * curl the no- 
erk 2 |  _ bleſſe 


drink mineral waters; | 
theſe, iu is true. are:fetthed: from upwards of'a 
hundred miles diſtance, and can therefore do no 
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bleſſe and the literati mix We | "Y dies 
drink that they may ſhew: themſelves in negliges, 
and the men drink becauſe the ladies are not = 
dh in neg liges as they are when full dreſſed. 
There are ſeveral other places of public fort 
in this town ; that which is moſt generally viſited 
is the Rempart, which, though expoſed to a very 
warm ſun, is almoſt always full. The middling 
people cannot go to church in the afternoon, 
without taking a turd round the Rempart, which 
takes them up an höur; thoſe of higher 'ratiks | 
walk to ſhew their" dogs, Which in this place 
only are ſafe from horſes and: carriages. Hounds 
are a great article of luxury here: the fine folks 
_ endeavour to butdo each other in-them; at pre- 
ſent the little Pomeranian breed is all the mode; 
one of them either ſnow white, or coal black, 
and with a ſharp ſnout, will fetch ſrom ten to 
fiftèen ducats. Prince X, gave twenty: five 
ducats fot one; every man who ſets uplat all 
for ton, muſt have his ſpiſſaben, which is here 
the proper name of this dog. The. peaſants, 
ho are the better for this tolly, haue built a 
dien wee the poultry- market. 
The garden of> Belvedere in the ſuburb of 
eqoeriy, formerly.an ihe poſſeſſion! of prince 
"Eugene; is likewiſe fat preſent a public walk; 
the garden has nothing particular about ta but 
tlie palace, both on account of its builder, and 
its adrnitable Wagion;? is one of the moſt re- 
— 3 markable 


1 3 in ae town ; for the balcony 
on the terrace, you command a. view over the 
whole town, and all the country round. Some b 
years ago the imperial pictures were moved hi- 
ther; the gallery conſiſts, of twenty-two. large 
rooms; the lower ſtory is tenanted entirely by 
Italian maſtets, The, beſt picture is a Cupid in 


the act of drawing his bow, by Corregio. It 


was bought for, 18,000 ducats, by. the Emperor 
Charles VII. but with many other pictures had 
been entirely neglected and trodden under foot, 
ſo that part of it was entirely ſpoilt, but what 
remains is Corregio ſtill. The upper ſtory i is te- 
N nanted, by the Flemiſh, maſters, who, in duty | 
bound, do not keep company with the Italians. 
The gallery is r to . body three 55 in 
the week. Nei 
About a mile and. a. | half from the ot. in a 
p fengy hollow, you meet with Schonbrurm, the 
ſummer reſidence of the Empreſs, but where the 
. confined proſpect, and bad air, did net allow me 
to ſtay two days. The palace is immenſe; built in 
a truly great ſtyle; the furniture, too, is truly im- 
- penial;; there is one rom furniſhed with tapeſtry 
from the Gobelins, that coſt 300,000 guilders; here 
too is the menagerie of wild beaſts, ſo delightfully 
ſung by Metaſtaſio. The moſt remarkable 1 ſaw, 
was a true elephant of the large breed from India: 
it was ſent as a preſent from the Stadtholder, who 
23G mee | IRE gave 
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| gave 10,800 guilders for i ft. Os an Amed de 
hind the palace the Emperor has built a ſala ter- 
rend in the ancient ſty le, with two rows of 
pillars om each ſide. This" points out the ſpot 
Where His mother ſnould have built, if ſne had 
choſen to have had a fine proſpect and good air. 
When the Emprefs is here, ſhe ſees ont capu- 
chins and old court ladies. This is Iikewife a 
place of public amuſement, as the garden is al- 
ways open, as is the palace allo, at all re _ | 
as the Empreſs is not there: © 
| The Kalteberg, which lies on he Danube, a- 
bout three miles from the city, pleaſed me infi- 
nitely more; the way to it is through à wotider- 
fully well culrivated country. At ſotne diſtace 
to the left, on the ſlope of the hill, and under 
ſome very old oaks, you ſee field marſhal Lacy's . 
elegant villa, with his Engliſh garden. By de- 
| greeg you'gain a thick foreſt on the brow of the 
hill; o the top of this ſtands the Camaldeuleuſe 
convent, inthe fineſt point of view you eat Itna- 
gine. Under fone trees before the convent, are 
a table and ſome benches, where the ladies, wo 
cannot viſit the inſide of the monaſtery, Without 
ſpecial permiſſion from the arehbiſmop, ate 
entertained till their friends return. \ Every 
monk has his own Teparate hut, with à little 
garden belonging to it, To the outer cell there 
is a terrace, which tooks' over a a perpentficular 


- | preci- 
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precipice into the Danube, and commands a 
proſpect. of which a monk of this fort is quite 
unworthy, Lou have the whole city like a 
ground plot under your feot; you think you, hear 


the conſtant hum in it, and your eye carries you 
8 over. this part of Auſtria, as far as to the borders 


of Hungary and Moravia. The majeſtic Danube 


winds through an immenſe plain; at ſome di- 


tance it conſiderably widens, and, being covered 


with no woods or elevations, caſts a ſilver appear- 


ance, on the landſcape. To your right, the wood 


crowned hill you are upon, gradually decreaſes 


to the ſuburbs, whilſt to the left it ſtretches its 
high neck along the Danube. to, where, at three 
miles diſtance, you ſee the golden hill of Enſerſ- 
dorf, which produces one of the beft Auſtrian 
wines. The numberleſs fine villages, the blue 
hills ſwimming on the horizon, and all the vari · 
ous aſpects of wood and Water, diffuſe a delight, 


vhich impreſſed me to ſuch a degree, that] could = 


not help communicating my enthuſiaſm to the 


monk, who was near me. Happy,” ſays I, 


„ muſt be that brother who inhabits the outer 
cell.“ „No,“ faid he, © we are not of your 


** opinion, none of us chuſe to live in it, for it 


is too much expoſed to the wiads, and is as cold 
< again as'any other.” In a moment the man 
brought me out of my enthuſiaſm. You know 


I am one of thoſe, who in ſummer never think 
| 7 of 
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of wititer, and who hate nothing more than t6 be 
forced to ſee the ugly ſide of things, be they as 
natural as they may, whilſt I am taken up with 
the beautiful ones.—After having ſeen all chat | 
the monks had to ſhew, hair ſkirts and all, we. 
gave them money to ſay maſs for us, and haſten- 
ed to our ladies under the trees. We had ſent 
before us a cold collation, and ' ſome bottles of 
Shumlaver and St. Jorger. The day was fine, 
and the ladies in good humour, ſo that I do not 
know whether we might not a little prophane the 
entrance'to the holy place. This pilgrimage was 
undertaken in the firſt days of my arrival here, 
but I have often been at the place ſince, and have 
found pleaſure there, even in bad weather. 
There are ſeveral other public places, amongſt 
which you may reckon Mount Calvarie, and 
other places of devotion, whjch are viſited! by 
the young people of both ſexes, not ſo much 
from motives of piety, as becauſe they Fog __ 
tefted from the e er of the Wy ES 
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collections, all of which are as much as poſſible 
open. to the public. The imperial. cabinet of 


medals hath ſcarce its equal in the world ; - there 
are twenty-two thouſand ancient coins ; the mo- 


dern coins are extremely valuable; likewiſe a 


very valuable, and to thoſe who wiſh 10 ſtudy the 


| hiſtory - of the middle ages, a very precious 


part of this collection, is, that which conſiſts of 


all the coins and medals from Charlemaine to this 
time. The thought was Charles the VIth's, but 
the collection owes Its exiſtence to the Emperor 
Francis, who laid out great ſums upon it. I ſay 
nothing to you of the ſeveral other rich, collecti- 
ons of natural hiſtory, mathematical inſtruments, 
&c. &c. but, that like every thing the court poſ- 
ſeſſes, they are open to every body, without the 
leaſt trouble. But the library i is one of the moſt 
precious in the world. It confiſts of more than 
three hundred thouſand volumes, twelve thou- 
ſand of which are valuable manuſcripts. ., The 
belles, in which they are preſerved is one of 

che 


* 


8 handſomeſt in the town. It is ue every 
morning till twelve o'clock, for all perſons who 
chooſe to come. They are furniſhed with tables, 
chairs, pen, ink, add paper; a ſecretary looks | 
in the catalogue for the books wanted, which 
are immediately taken down from the ſhelves by 
ſome livery ſervant belonging to the court. 
There are fires in the room all the winter. None 
of the ſervants are allowed to take any thing. 
When once you are acquainted with the librari- 
ans, one of whom is always in a room adjoining, 
it is not ſo difficult to obtain prohibited books as 
has been pretended. Mr. Pilati, indeed, in his 
travels, ſays, that you cannot have a good book 
Vuithout thearchbifhop's permiſſion; but I myſelf | 
read the Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, and all 

Machiavel's works through, without any leave. 


Extcluſive of the court library, there are ſeve- i 


ral other public places where people may read. 

The bookſeller Trattnern once took it into his 
head to have a learned coffee houſe in the great 
palace. He promi ſed to provide the fubſeribers 
with all the newſpapers, periodical' publications, 
and pamphlets. in all the living languages. If 
this project had been properly y followed, i it might 

have proved the foundation of an academy, or 
learned ſociety; but the ſubſcribers foon ſaw that 

Ttattnern had no view but whar regarded his own 

8 This Me, Traitnern compels the pro- 
feſſors 


fellors toſel eee and hes 

not a farthing for them. He conceives himſelf 
to have this ptivilege as bookſeller io the court, 
and exerciſes an intolerable tyrauny over all the 
bookſellers and literati of the place. Not with · 
ſanding the high tone he affects, ho does not 
ſeruple to deſcend yo the loweſt, meanneſſes. He 
prints over again, with the imperial privilege, 
works which have been already printed with this 
privilege in che other parts of Germany. They 
ſay he has perſuaded the Empreſs, that let a 
book be ever ſo ſucceſsful, the- bookſeller gets 
nothing by it, if he pays the expence of print- - 
ing; ſo that beſide giving him the copy, ſhe 
often pays, the whole expence. of printing the 
books ſhe takes an intereſt in; but though Tratt- 
nern flatters her foibles in many. reſpects, there 
is not a perſon in Vienna who diſobeys her orders 
more ſtrenuquſly. :It.. you will pay him enough 
for them, he will procure. you all prohibited 
books, even the moſt ſcandalous ; and theſe; are 
the only books which the generality care for; for 
it is not as with us, where you meet with Mon- 


teſquieu's Spirit of Laws, Poltaire's Univerſal ! | 


Hiſtory, and Rouſſeau's Social Coniraft, in the hands 
of people who make no pretence to literature. 
Here are many literari who know nothing of 
theſe, and the like books, which they leave en- 
tirely 0 the higher ee and ſome of the 
| ; " offifers. * 


tre.  Whigt-ſitegade hers width debessy | 
and even the bettermoſt part of the reading pub- - 
lic, is ſatisfied with plays, romances, and fairy- 
tales. I know a dozen young men of letters, as 
| theſe creatures here call themſelves, who have 


read nothing ſince they came from ſchool, but 


German and French poets. I was once tempted 
to go round the table of the public library to ſee 


what the readers were @nployed in; two or three 


out of about four and twenty were reading an- 


cient writers, one was reading Sully's Memoirs, 


and all the reſt had either romances, or were 


looking over ſuch books as the Muſeum Florenli- 
zum, and the deſcri ptions of the Antiquities at 
Herculaneum, for the ſake of the prints. | muſt, 

however, make one obſervation i in honour of the 
Hungarians ; theſe generally call for the ſeveral 
hiſtorians of their own country, and they ap- 
peared to me to read them with an animation that 
beſpoke the freedom of their government. May 
it not be owing to this difference of government, 
that the Hungarians, as I have generally obſery- 
ed, have more patriotiſm, and conſequently care 
more for the hiſtory of their native country than 
the Auſtrians do? I have not found one of all 


5 the latter, who had a taſte for any ſuch thing. 


After what 1 have been ſaying, It is not extra- 
ordinary that the ſocieties of this country mould 
bes as dead as they are. The ſubject of the thea- 

tre 
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tre is ſoon. exhauſted, after which Wos is no- 
thing left but the news of the day, and trifling 
obſervations. It is only the women who keep 
up the converſation at all; theſe have infinitely 
more wit, vivacity, and knowledge” of all kinds 
of things, than the men. In ſeveral houſes I 
| was in, the men had nothing to ſay after the firſt 
quarter of an hour, but their wives and daughters | 
kept up. the converſation with great chear- 
fulnefs.” It i is very true, that their fund conſiſts 


only of the news of the day, but the news gives 


tile to remarks, ard remarks give tiſe to obſer- - 
vations and debates that often prove very intereſt- 
ing; with the men there is not even this re- 
ſource, for they are too ſtupid even for this. | 
The women of this place are handſome Fo 
well made, but they have no colour, and "their 
faces are 'not intereſting, They are eaſy and 
lively in their motions, their gait, and their 
ſpeech. They are more compoſed; more deter- 
mined, and more manly than the French women, 
but not ſo heroic as the Engliſh. 1 cannot give 
you a better idea of them, than by telling you | 
they are between French and Engliſh. There 
are no great beauties here,” nor any very ugly 
women. They have not yet imitated our coun- 
try- women in their winter-drels, which conti- 
nues to be of Polanaiſes, trimmed with very ex- 
penſie furs, which reach down to the feet. 
As 


> 3s 
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_ As. theſe dreſſes. have no high 8 are gpen. 


at the breaſt, and fall eaſily about the lower part 


of the body, they are favourable to the ſhape, 


and remind us of the Greek ſim plicity. A tinge 


of ſuporſtition, peculiar to the women of this 


place, i is, united to great ſenſibility of heart, and 


rather tends to increaſe, than; to repreſs love, 
friendſhip, and benevolence. Moore has made 


| ſome. good. obſervations upon, this ſubject, but 
nothing gives a better idea of the thing, than 


ſeeing a lady beſpeak maſſes i in a convent, and 


give alms, with a wiſh Thos God may recover her 
ſick Clciſbed. 


$1.65 18 ) 


The Cieiſbeat is upon. "= ſame Hating: 1 | 
in Italy; it ſubſiſts amongſt the great as a mode 


that has been once cſtabliſhed ; the poor take it 
up as a matter of trade; and it is only amongſt 
the merchants. and manufacturers that you meet 
wih any inſtance of jealouſy. I cannot forbear 
giving you a droll inſtance of the effects of this, 


which took place ſome years ago- A man of 


faſhion having been rather too frequent in his 
viſits 10 a rich ,qradeſman's wife ; the huſband, 

who was diſpleaſed with the intercourſe, took 
the followiag- method of putting a ſtop to it: 
one morning, when he knew the lovers were to- 
gether, he ordered all his ſervants to be in wait- 
ing with flambeaux on the ſtairs; he then fiep- 
ped i inzo the room, and i0ld his Exceliency, that 
his 
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his ſevny were come to light m bemeß the 
ther was exceedingly furpriſed, but affected 
not to underſtand Him; upon which the mer 
chant immediately took him by the arm, and led 
him very ceremoniouſly down ſtairs; here'the 
ſervants, armed with their flambeaux, furrbund 
eck him on all ſides, and led him into the mid - 
dle of the ſtreet iti broad day light; rhe tradef- 
man in the mean time ſtanding upon the ſteps'of 
bis houſe making bow up bow; and underthe | 
pretence S e himſelf to the noble- 
man's ue ene out r hie dme as loud ts | 
be could. 5 #41305 , 
You [cadGit bear of ay lena inſtati- 
ces of imptopriety and indecency in this place. 
—Conſidering' the ſtate of the country, it is not 
extraordinary, that a taſte for pleaſure ſhould be 
fo prevalent as it is, it having certainly more 
food here than any where elſe.” The number of 
poor i is muell ſmaller than at Paris, and, proba - 
bly, thad at London. Every thing; even tlie 
doathing of the loweſt ſervant-maid, beſpeaks a 
great degree of affluence. The p "of the 
higher nobility; the many, and great appoint- 
ments paid by the court, arid the extenſive com- 
merce of the middling claſſes, greatly aſſiſts the 
circulation of money. The conſtant circulation 


of the town is eſtimated at twelve millions of im- 


Pence, of living is likewiſe; leg lber it nr 10 
where elſe, and Vienria i is probably the only town 
in which the price of the rieceſlaries of life i is not 
equal to the quantity of gold in circulation. This 
ariſes from the great, want of money. in the neigh- 
bouring Hungary... You have good wine Here for 
three kreutzers the bottle, and a very good dinner 
for twelve. I know a traiteur, who, for thirteen 
ſols a head, furniſhes a table d bote, conſiſting of 
5 yegetables, broiled meat, a pudding, or roaſted | 
Talf's-liver, and beef; the bread and a 4 gill of 
vine are included: in a word, the man with the 
forty crowns might live here very well, but if he 
has more, lie will certainly be tempted to ſpend 
it. The more nature gives, the more neceſſities 
men make to themſelves, and ſhe is ſo profuſe 
here, that they of courſe become ſo too, The 
infinite number of richly penſioned dependants 
of the court, the. numerous nobility, and the 
many ſtrangers who come here only, for amuſe- 
ment, know no other pleaſure, than to follow it 
vhereſoever it leads. Riches, idleneſs, and the 
liberality of nature, muſt render a people diſſi- 
pated, whoſe religion is the oppoſite to frugality, 
and whoſe, governors. cannot. give their ſpirits 


any other occupation. W rtr 30 27008; 7 
The commerce of this country is now extreme- 
ly, flouriſhing ; but it was a long time before the 
Auſtrians knew how to enjoy the advantages 

4 which 


wich nature ni provided em with. Mos | 
withſtanding they were maſters of one of the 
largeſt rivers in the world, which carries ſhips 
upwards of ſeverity Germam miles before ĩt comes 
to chem, and aftet wards opens thema way into 
the Levant and Black Sea; there was no ſpirit 
of trade among them till the laſt Emperof's time. 

11 is true, Charles the Sixth had dme what he 
could to promote this ſpirit throughout the whole 
of his dominions, hut though his attempts had 
been ſucceſsful in other places, he met with a 
di appointment in the dutichy of Auſtria and the 
capital, for the nobility of theſe! places ſtill co- 
ſidered merchants as a kind of brute beaſts; and 
the jeſuits kept the proteſtants, wlio, in tlie ſe- 
quel, did 1 1 


| found means Weey in. The court, in aber, 
| contracted many debts, and its credit grew! too 
weak, to afford any ſubſtantial ſupport to thoſe 
who needed'its aſſiſtanee. The Emperor Fran- 
cis, having reſtorec the finances, was himſelf a 
merchant, and by degrees the nobility began to 
"look upon the induſtrious merchant with a ſome- 
"what leſs degree of contempt. Still, however, 
A great deal was reſerved for the preſent Em- 
petror, whoſe” popularity, and averſion to od 
prejudices, are in no inſtance more conſpicuous 


than in this. He introduces — artiſts 
and 
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| © Wiitmenchaciniady the firſt ſogicties; | It is true, 
indeed, that thoſe who think all merit conſiſts: in 
birth and external appearance, neglect nothing 0 
make the plebeiati feel he is out of bis element; 
but a -word:froin the monateh ſets all to rights, 
and the more the nobleſſe diſturb themſelves, the 
mate Joſeph ist ſute to take! opportunities of 
humbling their pride: Some years ago, when be 
was at Pragun he dame into a large company, 
leading a citi zor s wife by the hand alb the la- 


dies immediately began to ſtare, but be took. no 


farther notice of it, than by going down with her 
d only dance; he danced. Nen 209 tut i 1965 
2; Aſterulli cherte wouldnorbevery;Rouriſh- 
ing; had not alie clegs it was under when the mo- 
narch's confeſſor was the director of all the de- 
Partments in ther ſtate; been taken off, ng, were 
t not moſtly in ahe hand ef ſtrangers- 
+: The: facility with which ſo many N 8. 
 milies make large fortunes, is. a public and firik- 
ing inſtanceof how much they ſurpaſs the na- 


tives in activity and undetſtanding. The baron 


de Fries, the court banker, a N 


bly ſhort time, one of the firſt bankers in Europe. 
He is worth at leaſt four millions of guilders,— 
{Moſt of the principal manufacturers and mer- 


ur come N eg F e Saxony, 
and 
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| and other” parts of Germany. The citizens of 


Neurenbetg, Augſburg, Ulm, Lindaw, and other 


cities, met here with a refuge from the tyranny, 
which every day more and more obtains in their 
own countries. Moſt of them have made their 
fortunes by good ſenſe, induſtry, and eſpecially 
by that frugality which fo effentially diſtinguiſh- 
es them from the natives. There is no doubt, 
but that the ſtrangers, and eſpecially the pro- 
teſtants, will likewiſe makes a ae * | 
of Trieſte. | 
With all this, however, ileal 15 Ritt far below 
what it might be; but it makes great rides 
every day. It is ſaid, there are already above a 
hundred filk weavers looms in the place. There 
are alſo pluſh and cotton manufactures; and for- 
eign trade is carried on with Auftrian and Hun- 
garian wines, Bohemian and Moravian linens, 
(which go by Trieſte into Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and Turkey), wrought and unwrought iron, ſteel 
and copper, leather, china, and other articles; 
theſe produce ſeveral millions. All this the go- 
vernment protects fo heartily, that it has always 
a fund ready for the encouragement of the en- 
terprizing and. diſcreet projector. This fund it 
lends out without intereſt, for five, ſix, or even 
ten years, after which it receives intereſt grad us 
ally from one to two or three per cent. 18 7 
Vor. I. X | From, 
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From theſe beginnings great advantages are, 
no doubt, to be expected in the next generation, 
when, inſtead of being proud of their debts, the 


nobility ſhall deign to be in company with a rich 


trader, and inſtead of reaſoning on a bill of fare, 
will converſe with him on.the profits of the 
year; but education muſt firſt be thoroughly re- 
formed, for whilſt it is truſted to French abb6s 
and chambermaids, all that, is done for trade ii is 
but patch-work. 

There is bad news about town; P fem . 2 


the Empreſs returned indiſpoſed from a country | 


| expedition, and this indiſpoſition.is now become 
a ſerious diſorder. The phyſicians fear an in- 


flammation in the lungs, which from the fre- 
quent changes of the weather, is the common 
illneſs of this place. I hope to begin my next 


letter in better ſpirits than I finiſh . Fare 
thee well. 


L K T 1 K R 


Views, a 


I T is vaſt, and the gickt Thereſi, who, with 


all her weakneſſes, was W. the greateſt mo- 


narchs 5 
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2 mate eee throne, is no more. 
=] will ſay nothing to you of the grief of her 
| ſubjets, nor of the pompouſneſs of the funeral, 
nor of the mighty attendance that followed her 
to her grave; all theſe; you will ſee in the pub- 
lic prints: It was well Known that, either from 
the weakneſs natural to old people, or the ap- 
prehenſion that her ſurceſſor might make inno- 
vations ſhe diſapproved, ſhe had long looked up- 
on death with {ſome kind of fear and terror. 
This made her wiſhto avoid it, as it drew near: 
but when ſhe found this impoſſible, religion 
ſhewed itſelf in its full luſtre, and, though con- 
quered; the Empreſs was ſtill the heroine: She 
converſed for ſeveral hours together with her ſon, 
and employed her cares about her family: To 
the laſt inſtant ſhe was the beſt of mothers. The 
ſucceſſor, on his part; thougl at the time of life 
when all the paſſions are at the higheſt, and 
though he felt himſelf on the eve not only of 
poſſeſſing à large empire, but of being free from 
the controul he had hitherto met with in his moſt 
favourite projects, was in this moinent only a ſon. 
He forgot every thing elſe, and could only weep 
for a mother, with _ value of WHO heart he 
was acquainted. 

The family acuh that obtains in tie impe- 
rial _— is very remarkable. I. mut ey be-- 
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fore you ſome paſſages that ſet this amiable prin- | 
ceſsꝰ's character in a very firong point of view.— 
No ſtranger to the pleaſures of virtuous love, ſhe 


wiſhed her children to enjoy them, but would 


have them enjoy them in the bounds impoſed by 


virtue and religion. With theſe views ſhe had 
given a free conſent to her daughter's marriage 
with a portioned prince of the houſe of Saxony, 
though contrary to the Emperor's inclination, 
who was afraid of the imperial houſe being bur- 
thened with too many dependants. Upon the 
ſame principle, when her fon Maximilian was 
made coadjutor of the Teutonic order, and in 
eonſequence obliged to take a vow of" chaſtity, 


ſhe obtained a diſpenſation for him from the pope 


in caſe he ſhould ever chooſe to leave the order 
and marry. Nor was it her fault that her other 


two daughters were not married, as nothing would 


have made her ſo happy as to ſee herſelf ſurround- 


ed with a numerous train of 'grand-children.” - 
Another trait of the ſame kind was her retaining 
the truly maternal love of her children, however 


elevated or however diſtant they were from her. 


As a proof of this, ſhe would frequently write | 


both to the Queen of France and, Naples, letters 
not only, filled with the beſt of advice, but when 
there was occaſion for them, with the tendereſt 
motherly reproofs, She would often reprove the 
Emperor in company for trifles, after he had 

| * 5 come 
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come to the imperial crown. This authority, 
however, which ſhe [preſerved over all her chil- 
dren to the laſt inſtant of her life, was ſo tempered 
with true affection, that it diſpleaſed none of 
thoſe over whom it was. exerciſed. ; Her happi- 
eſt. hours uſed to be thoſe in which ſhe received 
letters from the courts. of Verſailles, Parma, 
Naples, and Milan. Then ſhe would ſhut ber- 
| ſelf upin her cloſet with her moſt intimate friends, 

and pour into their boſoms the pleaſure of being 
the mother of ſo fine an offspring. 

The archduke governor of Milan and the duke 


of Saxe Teſchen, whom the Emperor is wont to 


call his very dear relations, will feel her loſs ve- 
ry ſeverely, as they cannot but ſuffer from the- 


cconomy'which the Emperor is ſo rigid a maſter 775 


of even towards himſelf. 

Since the Empreſs's death is known, you may 
obſerve a wonderful change in the faces and ac- 
tions of the prieſts and court attendants, The 
prelates, who a few days ſince rode over the bel- 
lies of the people in the ſtreets, now ſneak about 
chop-fallen, and the courtiers ſcem to be buried 
in thought how to pay their debts. But before l 
indulge myſelf in conjectures on what is to come, 
I will lay before you the preſent ſtate of the 
country as the Empreſs left it. 

The houſe of Hapſburg Loraine, now ranks 
a8 one of the greateſt powers in Europe ; ; the 
| | n At 
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only rivals of its greatneſs are Ruſſia, France, 
and Great Britain; ; but at the beginning of this 
century, and till the time it belonged to the late 
Empreſs, it was one of the middling powers of 
Europe, and it required all the ſtrength of Eng- 
land, and all che money of Holland, to ſupport 
it, whenever it attempted t to take any great part 
in buſineſs. Even at the time when the ſun did 
not ſet in its dominions, it was not as formidable 
as it is now: at length the loſs of ſo many king- 
doms and provinces taught it, chat the ſtrength of 
a ſtate does not ſo much conſiſt in the quantity of 
its internal power, as in the uſes i it is able to make 
of it. A great man, who ſerved it at a me when 
it was ſtill in poſſeſſion of Alſatia, Naples, Sicily, 
and ſeveral other countries, compared i it to a py- 
ramid, which ſtands upon its point, and totters 
by the weakneſs of its principal part. The py- 
ramid i is now ſomething lighter, but it ſtands, as 
nature intended it ſhould, on its OWN proper foun- 
dations, firm and unſhaken. | 5 

If all che Auſtrian dominions lay together, they 
would contain a larger extent of country than 
France. Hungary, with Tranſylvania, Croatia, 
Sclavonia, Temeſwar, and part of Dalmatia, 
contains 4560 ſquare miles; Bohemia 900, 
Moravia, with part of Sileſſ Ia, 430; ; the cir- 
cle of Auftria, Styria, and the Dukedom, with 
Carinthia, the Ukraine, the countty belonging 
to Auſtria in Suabia, the Earldom of Falkenſtein, 


the 


1 


the newly acquired per of Bavaria and part of 

Frioul, 2200; the Netherlands, 500; the poſ- 
ſeſſions of Lombardy, 200; the kingdoms of 
Galicia and Lodomeria, together with Buckovina, 
which has been taken from the Turks, 1400; in 
all 10, 360 ſquare miles; whereas, France hardly 
contains 10,000, You will ſay, the difference 
is not very great—it is not; but when the ex- 
pected junctions of Tuſcany, and the Modenieſe 
are made, it will be worth attending to. As to 
natural bleſſings, they have been beſtowed ſtill 
more plentifully here than in France ; for there” 
are no luxuries to be met with in the latter which 
ſome countries belonging to the Emperor do, or 
may not produce, wine, oil, and ſilk not except- 
ed; and as to matters of prime neceſſity, ſuch 
as corn and cattle, they would be able to furniſh 
half France with them, after providing their own 
people. The ſeveral ores too, which are found 
in the hills round Hungary, in the Tyrol, Carin- 


thia, Carniola, and Styria, are of as much profit - 


to the country, as thoſe of Portugueſe and Spaniſh 
America to their poſſeſtors ; ſo that if there was 
only ſuch a ſea coaſt as ours, and the country 
was improved to what it might be, no doubt it 
would be a fourth richer than France; but our 
fortunate ſituation, the water we command on all 
ſides, and the navigable rivers, which carry out 
our exports from the moſt remote parts of the 

| country, 
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country, give an advantage e is not to bes 
diſputed. 


Hungary 1 is, without, doubt, tha richeſt part 1 

of the Auſtrian dominions: it not only poſ- 1 
ſeſſes every thing that is produced in the other 
countries, but feeds them with its overflow, 
and excels them as much in the quality, as in 
the quantity of what it produces; but here we 
have great occaſion to obſerve the truth of that 
| axiom, that the more nature does for man, the 
leſs he commonly does for himſelf. The inha- 
bitant of the Swiſs mountains extracts his ſuſ- 
| tenance from his nakedneſs, and has changed 
wilderneſſes into cultivated and inhabited lands: 
the Hollander has turned the muddy ſands of 
the Rhine and Maeſe, what the ſea is conſtantly 
diſputing with him, into à garden, whilſt the 
excellent grounds in Hungary Rill lie waſte. 1 
believe, that at Vienna, they think that the 
plenty Hungary is able to export, is Owing to 
its population; but it is not ſo; for were it 
three times as much peopled as it is, it would 
export in much greater plenty ſtill, if the culti 
vation wdg what it is in the greateſt part of Sua- 
bia. As hings now are, not only a great part 
of this fruitful land is uncultivated, but even 
that which is cultivated i is not turned to near the 
| adyantage it might. In this country they know 
Waka of artificial cultivation, ſuch as dunging 


in a cheap way, the mixture of different-earths,- 
and the uſe of chalky clay to manure, though 
parts of the country produce this laſt como - 
dity in great abundance. They ſuffer, at leaſt 
more than half the ground there is need for, to 
lie fallow. Their common way of threſhing, 
is by driving oxen over the corn, by which half 
of it is left for ſtraw. When you are travelling 
through this country, you think yourſelf going 
over a wild, though you are in fact upon a bot- 
tom, which with very little trouble would pro- 
duce fifty, fixty, or even one hundred fold. The 
roads are of an immenſe breadth, and the fields 
adjoining them of fo little value, that the poſti-  * 
lions drive through them, without the leaſt ce- 
remony, wheneyer a little mud or rain in the 
high- way reminds * of its being more con- 


venient. | 
The inhabitants a their bad farming Fe | 
the little yalue which grain bears, and ſay, that_ 
if their harveſts were ten times greater, they ſhauld 
gain nothing by them. There may be ſome. 
truth in this, but the fault is certainly owing 
originally ta a bad government. The value of 
grain would undoubtedly increaſe, with an in- 
creaſed population, and if the farmer had ſuffi- 
cient encouragement, the land might be put ta 
other uſes, befides the growing of grain. They 
already grow a great deal of tobacco, ſaffron, 
and 
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- and other valuable articles ; but e are num · 


berleſs others which might be produced, h! 


what you will ſcarce believe, government did 


rꝛiot rather ſeek to diſcourage, than erw agri- 


culture. 


Fg 


The exportation Gi the Hungarian wines, one 
of the richeſt products of the country, and which, 
if it were free, would ſoon ruin the ſale of the 
French wines in the North, is clogged with in- 
numerable obſtructions. Theſe the legiſlature 
impoſes under the idea, that if once they did 
not exiſt, the trade of the Auſtrian wines would 
be ruined. The diſcouragement in conſequence 
has been carried to ſuch a height, that not long 
ſince there exiſted a law, that no quantity of 
Hungarian wine ſhould be exported without ex- 


- Porting ſo much Auſtrian wine with it. This, 
no doubt, ſuits the Auſtrian: nobility Who have 


eſtates with vines upon them ; but it is feeding 
the little finger at the expence of the whole 
body; for, as none but thoſe who can afford tio 
pay exorbitantly for their drink will buy the 
Auſtrian wines, the conſequence is, that, ex- 
cept a few of the rich nobility, France ſupplies 


all. the North, which otherwiſe would take its 


wine from Hungary. Nor does the evil end 
here ; the Hungarian peaſant, who is oppreſſed 
by his lord, ſeeks to drown his ſorrow in the 
cup, which he either makes himſelf, or can buy- 

in 
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in moſt places for two, three, or four creut- 
zer the bottle. The conſequence of this is, that 
men who in their youth are plump, ruddy, and 
ſeemingly built for ever, grow pale, emaciated, 
and dwarfiſh, and begin to droop after thirty, ſo 
that the population is already much diminifhed, - 


and would grow leſs and leſs, if it were not for 


the acceſſion of foreigners. It is partly owing 
to this, and partly to the want of education, that 
many tracts of the country have the exact ap- 
pearance of American lands, and, were it not 
that you ſee no ſcalps or enemies ſkulls to drink 
out of, you would often think yourſelf in com- 
pany with ſo many Cherokees. The tax on 
Hungarian tobacco, when exported, is no leſs 


hurtful to the agriculture of this country. Cer- 


tainly the farmers of this part of the revenue in 
the Auſtrian dominions ought to have it in com- 
mand to import ſuch a proportion of Hungarian 
tobacco, with all they import from other places. 
There is no country in the world which has a 
greater variety of inhabitants than Hungary. 
The ancient poſſeſſors of the country were partly 
Tartars, and partly Sclavonians. Amongſt the 
former we may reckon the Hungarians, now ' 
Properly. ſo called, the Cumanians, the Seclers 

and the Yatſigers. Their manners and appearance 
plainly ſhew that they are of kin to the Cal- 
mucks, and deſcendants of : tho old Scythians. 
| Their | 
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Their deep eyes, angular check bones, ab * 
low ſkins, diſtinguiſh them from the Sclavonians, 
who beſides are whiter, more fleſhy, and ſtouter 
built. There are ſeveral parts of the country in 
which both the races are continued pure and un- 
mixed. The Sclavonians conſiſt of Croats, Bo- 
 hemians (who originally are a branch of the 
Croats), Servians, Ruſſians, and Wenden Polack- 
ers. There are beſides German coloniſts, but if 
they chooſe to poſſeſs lands, they muſt buy their 
nobility for 2000  ducats, which make about 
22,000 livres. Beſides all theſe, there are Wala- 


' chians, Bulgarians, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, | 


Jews, and Gypfies, which laſt are the d * 
all foreigners. 

All cheſe people, a few of the Gi dole- 
niſts only, and the higher nobility, which is mo- 
delled after the faſhion of the court of Vienna, 
EXC „are ſtill in a barbarous ftate. 

Indeed it muſt be owned that the: court inſtead 
of fucceeding in improving them, as it has done 
the reft of its ſubjects, has rather done them harm 
than good, by the attempts it has made for the 
purpoſe. Whilſt they were left to themſelves, 
they were warlike, and, like all the children of 
nature, whom a falſe policy has not ſpoiled, open- 
hearted, | hoſpitable, 14 and ſteady to their 
promifes. An old officer, who ſpent his youtli 
among the Croats, has aſſured me, that they are 

: x not 
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not to be known ſince they ah been Ape. 

for, inſtead of being a truſty, ſpirited, and gene- 
rous ſoldiery they are become a band of treach- 
erous, tricking, cowardly robbers. I had much 


rather, ſaid he, have had to do with them 
* when they were entirely undiſciplined, and un- 


der the influence only of their own laws and 
* cuſtoms, It is true they plundered both friend 


band foe when we went into the field, and com- 


© mitted every kind of depredation in the towns 
* where they were quartered ; but theſe were the 
* workings of a ſtrong ſenſual appetite, which 


did not prevent their being of the greateſt ſer- 
vice. They uſed to take the moſt dangerous 
© out-poſts, in the very teeth of the enemy 


* never deſerted—yould follow their officers with 


the utmoſt fideliiy thraugh any dangers—could 


« * faſt many days without making any complaints, 
and provided you left them what they had ſto- 

* len, which they did not affect io conceal, were 
* indefatigable on a day of battle. The alterati- 
* on which diſcipline has effected in them is, 


* that they, indeed, ſteal no longer openly, but 
* they ſteal ſecretly, and ſteal from each other 


* whenever they can; they have learned the 


methods of concealing their thefts, and are al- 


ways making cabals againſt their officers ; and 


though become too cowardly to defert when 


there is any danger. attending deſertion, they are 


« ſure 
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nt 
: 5 ie uhruever * can with akt: 
4 They grumble whenever they are kept two days 
embodied in the field, and never put on their 
uniform without cufſing it. They look upon 
their overſeers as their enemies, and hate them. 
Formerly it was an unheard of thing, for 4 
Croat to go over to the Turk, but now they join 
them to the number of 20 and 30, and plun- 
der their native country. The ſame thing is 
© true with tegard to the Sclavonians; and even 
the reſt have been rather hurt than bettered by 
L. regulations not adapted to their circumſtances.” 
What this gentleman faid from experience is 
conformable to true philoſophy; for it is on 
dy religion that you can ever be ſucceſsful in ci- 
vilizing a barbarian. Any other attempt, any 
reſtriction which tends to cure him of his vices, 
without ſhewing him the advantage of virtue to 
himſelf, only makes a motley hg, er of the 
wok of the two ſtates. 


wy. 4" BAT RB XXX. 
a Vienna. 


N O doubt but there is Vin inuten in 
Rouſſeau's idea of a ſocial contra Fate, which 


Plays 
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plays ſo many other games with us, throws us 
into ſome peculiar ſociety, by which we are fet- 
tered before we have time to think of a contract. 
Accident, and iron hearted neceſſity, have beem 
the true legiſlators, of all the monarchies, ari- 
ſtocracies, democracies, and their numerous ſub- 
diviſions, that ever exiſted in the world. It is 
likewiſe certain, that upon the whole, we find 
ourſelves better under the direction of capri- 
cious fortune, than if we had ſet down origi- 
nally to bind and connect each other in eternal 
chains. The will of the ſtrongeſt ſtill remains 
the ultimate decider of all difficulties, and hat- 
ever covenants there might have been, it muſt . 
have been ſo, as often as the ſtrongeſt ſhould 
| have felt his weight, or his intereſt ſnould have 
come in competition with that of others. 
It is nevertheleſs true, that in theſe various 
gallies to which we are chained, the good of the 
whole cannot be better promoted, than when the 
will of the whole, or at leaſt of the majority, 
are directed accordingly to the plumb-line of le- 
giſlation, and of ſocial contract. No Sultan has 
any thing to fear from this participation of his 
power, though he ſhould divide it with all his 
ſubjects, from his Grand Vizier, to the loweſt. 
ſlave under him. The ſovereign, whether he has 
one head, or a hundred, cannot promote his own 
intereſt more — than by conſidering his 

| ſupreme 
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* ſupreme will as the reſult of the enlightened 
wills of all, or the greater part of his ſubjects. 
A real oppoſition between the intereſts of the go- 
vernor and his ſubjects never exiſts, when it ſeems 
to do ſo, it is only the coſenage of accident. All 
biſtory is full of this truth, the attention to which, 
will effectually ſecure the people from tyranny, 
even when the private character of the ſovereign 
is a cruel one. The prince can never be more 
ſecure from murder, treachery, and rebellion, 
than when he has convinced his ſubjects that their 
intereſt is the rule of his legiſlation, and it muſt 
be fo, if he will not hurt himſelf. Intereſt is the 
moſt ſacred band among men, and their happineſs 
depends upon knowing what it truly is. The 
misfortunes of men have been always more 
owing to their governors not knowing in what 1 
their true intereſts conſiſted, than to their n | 
edneſs, or depravity. - 55 
Superſtition, and the diſſipation of ad to- 

gether, firſt invented that ſpecies of politics, the 
principles of which Machiavel firſt collected, but 
did not invent. Nero and Auguſtus had already 
uſed it, but it was only in modern Italy that it 
was conſidered as a true art of government. 
From thence, with other arts and ſciences, did 
this hoſtile art to human nature ſpread itſelf over 
the reſt of Europe. The minifters of ſeveral 
European courts, which had formed themſelves 
1 after 
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govern = hw eee the =. and more —_— po⸗ 
licy they adopted. Lewis XI. Richelieu, and 
Mazarin, were the great maſters of this art, and 
h from that time to this, the bappy times of Henry 
IV. alone excepted, it would, have been, looked 
upon as folly in France,,to, have aimed at govern- 
ing the people, by love, generoſity; and infor- 
mation with regard to their true intereſts. 

The prieſts, particularly the jeſuits, * go⸗ 
vernment of their own: ſociety, is eſtabliſned upon 
principles of the ſame kind, contributed much to 
give them currency in courts. There they were 
treated as holy myſteries, which, like the philo- 
ſopher 8 ſtone, could make demigods of the poſ- 
ſeſſor. Blinded by this political art of gold mak. 
ing, princes dared to deviate from the plain and 
ſtrait line of nature, that line which always con- 
duds. to happineſs, which is the ſame in a ſtate 
as in a private family, according to which every 
governor muſt conſider himſelf as the maſter. of 
a private family, who has no other view than to 
| Wen happineſs of his . and his 
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The FEY and me —.— 7 intro- 
duced the ſpirit of Machiaveliſm into this,coun- 
try. 1 do not know .whether i it is to be attributed 
to the. humour of the nation, or any other cauſe, 
Uh it was not attended u with the ſame bad conſe- 

1 | Y : quences 


Fete here, as in 2 e | 
even England, where the groſſeſt abuſes of reli- 

gion, friendſip and love; were ſanQtified under 
the nate of ſtate necelfitys; and treachery” to- 
wards friends, with the murder of fathers and 
dtothers, were only cbnſidered as politicat jeux 
Geſpriun. Although this: court has not ſtainect 
itſelf ſbo deeply with royal blood, or even with 


that of dangerous ſubjects, as above mentioned, 
it muſt be confeſſed that its adminiſtration, par- 


ticularly: what relates to Hungery, has had fome 
little appearance of cunning and oppreſſion about 
it. No doubt but that religious prejudices, from 

which the Empreſs, amiable as ſhe was, was not 
quite-fres;/! . een in ene eee to 
this” 

Ode: ide aſpecd of dungs, N that 
rewe ver this countey is inſidious. "The 
ihterefts of the higher nobility are different from 
thoſe of the reſt of the country ; their under 
tenants; which make the greateft part of the peo- 
ple, are not feudal fabjeQs; neither have they 
any real property; they are farmers who may 
be turned out of their farms upon the leaft diſſa- 
tis faction. The nobility contributes nothing but 
free gifts to the neceſſities of the ſtate, tough it 
is in poſſeſſion of half the produce of the coun- 
iy. It is almoſt the only order inthe flate,” for 
PEI: orders of the: prieſthood are choſen 


om 
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"WY the riobility, fo that the intereſts of the 160 
orders is in fact one. "The cities art too ſmall in 
number, dad too infigniticant in them telyes to 
form any corps capable of making head Agllalt 
the 6ther two. In hore, the boaſted freedom 1 
Hunger is 68ly a priviletze of due nobility and 
| clergy, *. Ld at tlie bene "ofthe whole 
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0 Ihe. cot Hive trivd ehe krüger 
wo! e riobifity of this pernicivus prepon= 3 
derance- conteſt between the lovercign 

and the Fry bon broke vat iuto feverat rebet- 

notte, the" felt famous f Which wers thoſe of 
Tekely and Ragotakl. The execition of N 
Seti, Nadlaſti, Fratigtpabi, aud Seyeubick,, 
whith followed do fe, Have been quoted by ſome, 

to fle, (Hat the court of Vierina, though, g gene- 
rally unwilling to recur to them, i is not incapa- 
ble of ulidg Turkiſh” meaſures to free itſelf of 
eroublefome ant dangerous dependants. 0 own. 
_ F think that its conduct on a. other occaſions ſol 
cient! y juſtifes * it from the ſe reptoaches ;. and 
| indeed, if the teftimpny ' of. hiſtory is to, be be- 
lieved, it! appears that ifs. nobles were \raitors, 
The plat which the court has followed for a long 
ume, t6 reduce this overgrown nobility, pro- 
miles much more ſucceſs than any extraordinary 
acts of ſeverity, which only ſerve to irritate the. 
minds of rien, and fet them more upon thelr 

Nw Y 2 guard. 
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905 ſtioguiſhed, Gere = and marriages, 
; they g WY them opportunities to ſpend: their mo- 
ney in a brilliant way, to, contract debts, and 
finally, 1 che ſeizure of their lands for the pay-. 
ment, to ſurrender at diſcretion. , The deceived 
Hungarian looked upon it as an honour,.t9: n- 
| nect himſelf with the Auſtrian, who made a grea-, 
ter figure than himſelf at court, and took a;grea- = 
ter ſhare in the government of the country, For 
this ; purpole. he choſe. his wife at Vienna, and 
ſettered himſelf by this means. The lady too, 
by introducing the court manners into his houſe, 
finiſhed corrupting bim, and made. him entirely 
dependant. There is hardly an Hungarian no- 
ble, at this time of day, bat is either free from 
debt, or that does not, like dhe Auſtrian one, 
look upon his debts as as an bonour. The court. 
has conſequently no further commotions to fear 
in this country, as the. diſcontented people. will 
not eaſily find'a leader with power and. conſe- 0 
quence enough to make their riſings dangerous. 
The diſſipation of the Hungarians has alſo bound 
them to the court by another tie, as their neceſ- 
ſities no longer allow them to ſerve for nothing. 
but make the pay. of the court an object to 
| | 9 
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purchaſe : Hungarian eſtates, in prapott ien 30. | thi 
owners were obliged 10 fell them) vs or, 281 TY, El 
into the crown by forfeitures, &. 16 6th his x tine. 


of day, ſeveral amongſt the e firſt, ungarian . e- 
bility are Germans, vho Arengihen the influ uence 


9 


of the court, The t two..nations IF ee | 
manners are nearly the fame. 7 be more per- 
ſons partake of it, the. more Aunt ile Hun- 
garian is to its. liberty, and the leſs eſtate he. pol- 
ſeſſes, the leſs he cares for his country, Ahe 
promotion of the higher, eccleſiaſtics to great 
preferments, | is another mode of binding — | 


nobility, which the comp das practi ſed with 
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3 
7 Befdes what has hen ir realy ſtated, the court 
uſes Teyeral other means, that depend upon time . 
and circumſtances. One of the moſt effiegeigus 2 
is; the loading: the produce of Hungary 1 with very 
80% taxes. Theſe oppteſſions indeed, inches | 
diately affect the nobility only, to "hom. the 5 
exports proper! y belong, as the people have no 
property; but, indirectiy, they hurt the whole 
country, and particularly the manufacturer, and | 
merchants in great towns, by the diminution of 4 
the coin in circulation. The duties on 1 the ex- 
ports of Hungarian wines, are ſo conſiderable, 
har: * Croats who inhabit the mountains, are 
obliged 


8 ET 2 buy the — but for egg 
ti 5 En it age from their qi 
10 6 As Venetian, Dalmatia. "The. fact 1 is, 
195 "wh Bad rather let the country Toſs mon ney 
"thay lune Tutigaty 6 to (he rich. ot 50 55 2 

Alchot al the e pIOy nent 5 of the. count Yo 
which the, conſtitution does not requirs 10. | 

given wo . ate Ma, by org) who 
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ee almoſt all eee nel are = 
Wan The Germans have made tem- 
feldes fo odious bere by their tyranny, 't that the 
Croat” kiibws no mote odious r name, than to give | 
ait def Suabian. He is 4 Sbabiag, 


Fog cg. | as "wa as the aan of 1 


9. is not an, Auſtrian. 
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| ken 2 2 the. di diſhonet 0 Kobbern 
part of Wo character, which io reed 8 
him. Tian 467 1 
5 deere; tharche principal places are 
occupied. by great men, it is impoſlible 10 be 
more worthleſs than the greater number of the | 
public ſervants are. Generally ſpeaking, there 
is not a grain of patriotiſm,agrain of knowledge, 
a grain of good will, or «ys of activity, amongſt 
them; Pride, vanity, ſelf intereſt, and, hard- 
 heartedneſs,. diſtinguiſh them all. The only 
9 things they look up, are the pays, and the 
and they treat buſineſs as a matter, of. indiffer- 
ence. Do not imagine that I exaggerate, for [ 
{2 aſſure 2 you. that what I ay. is, with very few ex- 
 ceptions, literally true. The natiye Hungarians, 
who haye a ſhare in the government of their own 
country, have infinitely better unc ling of 
the duties of their At and more delight in 
diſcharging them, than the Auſtrians; and yet 
theſe, p poſſeſs almoſt all the places, and the ee 
are —. to their nn,, 

Our great Henry uſed to ſay, C happy i is the 
| * gernJeman who has his.5000-a year, and does 
dot know me. If the Imperial court is deſi- 

rous that the Hungarian ſhould enjoy any kind 
of happineſs, it is certainly not that recommend- 
ed by the great Henry. They look upon it as 
COPE neceſſary to bind them in court 

chains, 
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chains, and' take 4% every feeling of any : 
and true honour from'them:” They da all they 
can to ſtifle their national ſpirit; they have n 
idea of the honour of ruling over a free'ah&/ſen- 


timental people, but conceive they muſt make 
ſlaves" of an e mae EE to govern 


tract, and the liberty of manlelnd, have been 


thoſe which have ariſen” oh. "religious: account. 
1 can fel 3 that it wo ud take 997 hon. | 


Wk, 


court hs ods! bell, duft be laſt two: TR 
dred years, 'by the religigu: perſecutions? in Hun- 


| gary: Ibs, indeed, one of thoſe conttadidtioiis , 


which moſt feelingly beſpeaks the debility of the 


humatr mid, that whilſt the preſent adtnibiſtra- 


tion, on the dne hand, does All it can t to promote 


population and induſtry i in Hungary; 3 on the other, : 


it perſecutes in every way poſſible, the moſt iti 


duſtrious Parts of its ſubjeQs, and” that part- 
whoſe religious 977 55 are the rhoft fad N 
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to populat Ohl. 
One fourth of the "int kitants i of the Hua: 


Tian dominions, in {Which Hhelude' Tranſylvania 


and Illyria, arè Catholic one fourth are 
Greeks, Tews, and Anabiptilts ; the other half 
are Lutherans, or reformed. From the citeum- 


fares of GErcligion of che eountr y being Catho- 
lic, 
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The mot Erde vISbiithis of the national con- 
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He, it was natural to expect that the Roman Ca- 
tholie religion would be the eſtabliſned one of 
the tate; With this no ſenſible man would have 
been offended but to take away three hundred 
churches from the Proteſtants, while the Jews 
had the power of building as many ſynagogues 
as they pleaſed to force Proteſtants' to go 
twelve miles to church, whilſt many Catholie 
churches were tenanted by rats and mice only ; 
to take away the Proteſtant Schools, and yet 
10 allow the parents to ſend their children abroad 
for education: to be eager after improvement 
in agriculture and induſtry, and yet rather ſee 
the land inhabited by Calmucks and Gypſies, 
than by laborious and moral Proteſtants ;—to 
treat theſe worſe, in ſhort, in every reſpect than 
the, Turks or Jg, this certainly was pulling. 
down with one hand, what the court was endea - 
vouring to rear with another; it was deſtroying. 
the. national character, without improving the 
| external, circumſtances. of the people · It i is naw 
well known, and the example of the Engliſh ful 
Iy proves it, that the only way out of barbariſm, 
is through real religion. Judge then what it 
muſt be to tread this road backwards,” and t 
ſubſtitute the, ſuperſtitious ſpirit of monkery, 
for the mild and induſtrious; ſpirit. of Proteſ- 
tantiſm., And pet the Auſtrian government 
1 age hat it has done it. at the very 
time 
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nions, ; wad; forming ſuch eſtabliſhments of edu- 
| cation, A eee nnen 
The ere in ee are, it be | 
| ents. far behind their--brethren in other 
countries, in induſtry and knowledge, and yet, 
notwithſtanding this, and that they are only one 
fourth of the inhabitants of Hungary, they pay 
half the taxes, and are till much richer than 
their Catholic or Greek brethren. A ſtriking 
ſign, ſure, if ever a ſtriking ſigu there was, how 
much their religion correſponds wick the god 


of the whole, and how little the-court khows'of | 


its own intereſt. What the court has moſt hurt 
itſelf by, is its treatment of tie Greeks, who 
form ſo large a part of the inhabitatits Of this 
country. Inſtead of rendering the prieſts of theſe 
ſemi · barbarians uſeful paſtors;and thos enabling 
them to civilize their eonatyy rmeb;" and maße | 
them good mombers of ſociety; all chey have been 
ſolicitous about has been, r and then to con- 
vert an ambitibus, or avaricious Prelate, to the 
_ eſtabliſhed church. The ſWärms which gene- 
rally followed theſe deſerters, commonly chang- 
ed nothing but their name. Prom being Greek 
barbarians they became Cathdlic-barbartans;'6r 
1 reſpectable Auftrian officer faid, a WP oiity 


adding 
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adding another mark to the forchead of the ſwine, 
1 'In the mean time, the court troubled itſelf yery 
little with the education of the Catholic, and unit- 
ed prieſthood, and ſtill leſs with that of the non- 
united, things which 1 it is ſo much the intereſt of 
the legiſlature to attend tp, as the ſureſt means 
a of improving the agriculture of ſhe —_— and 
"The Greek Pele in Hungary, and Myria, 
are exactly i in the ſame ſtate as the Roman Ca- 
tholic prieſts were, in the time of Charlemagne, 
that great man. who laid the firſt grounds of na- 
tional improvement in religion, and began his 
work with the prieſthood. I doubt much, whe- 
ther moſt of them can write and read, but 1 am 
ſure they cannot reckon beyond three or four, 
without the help of their fingers, and know not 
the uſe of the pocket handkerchicf. One of theſe 
ſhepherds of ſouls, a Macedonian by birth, who 
| 825 himſelf much on, his knowledge of the 
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as a young aan in the I of the Fiche 
| war. He told me that a Trojan prince, haying 
run away with a French princeſs, the Greek and 
Roman Emperors, the King of France, and the 
ſeven Electors, went to Troy, and took the 
city, after an aſtoniſhing long ſiege, by means of 
a woaden horſe. filled with n men. FI OR 


man 


hh had heard the hiſtory by tradition, in veto 5 
El, or ſome other town of his ignorant country, 
but had not read a fi ingle old Greek author, or . 
ſingle hiſtory. "Notwithſtanding this, he wag 
looked Won as a wonder of learning by bis col; 
leagues, Spite indeed of their groſs Ignorance, 
theſe prieſts are held in greater veneration by the 
people than either oracles of Delos, or Delphi 
were. Theſe are true privileged thieves, who 
never ſhew a ſpark of underſtanding but in the 
tricks they play io rob the people of the fruit of 
their foil; but are yet ſo. convinced of their 
pretenſions to the wool of their ſheep, that. they 
make no ſcruple of taking the head with it, if 
the patient animals will not ſuffer themſelves to 
de ſheared quietly, The catholic Prieſts, who 
live at any diſtance from the large, towns, ar 
little behind the Greeks in ignorance, and i 
manners, nor are they far behind them, in ſhear- 
ing the ſheep. Their whole library conſiſts of 


their breviary, and the only thing they. 5 
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his own diftrict, * really is Miegel for a 
better underſtanding, and better manners than the 
reſt of them. The converſation turned on the 
German coloniſts who go into Hungary. I aſked 
them how they treated them when they could 


not * the climate. His anſwer was, Damus 
Illis 


illis licentiam repatriandi.— And now I mention 
theſe Germans, I cannot help obſerving to you 
how extraordinary it is, that whilſt a third of 
North America is peopled by theſe wandering 
Germans, whilſt one half the inhabitants of the 
Cape, Batavia, and Surinam, (the two laſt ſome 
of the moſt unhealthy places any where to be 
found) are Germans, who thus croſs extenſive 
ſeas to break up waſte lands, or to get hard 
bread in the capacity of day labourers; Hun- 
gary, which has work and bread for ſo many 
millions, ſhould receive ſo few. Surely this 
muſt be owing to the prevalence of greater bar 
bariſms than any. poor prieſts. barbarous Latin 3: 
for as to the pretended cauſe, unhealthineſs of 
climate, Hungary is no more unhealthy than 
ſeveral other climates, and the. natives know 
how to take precautions againſt, the damps ariſing 
from the moraſſes. But the want of freedom in 
religion explains all; it is greatly owing to this 
cauſe that all the uſeful men emigrate, and leave 
Hungary only the worthleſs ones. The great 
fault of this government is, that they baniſh the 
Proteſtants, who are the moſt uſeful part of their 
ſubjects. Theſe indeed have little deſire to ſet- 
tle in a country in which they. muſt often go 
journies of ſeveral days, to ſee a.. prieſt of their 
own perſuaſion, where they are. not allowed to 
build a church, and where the hatred towards 
them and their — effectually and per petu · 

| ally 
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theſe hindrances are removed, under the gentle 
government of the Dutch and Bagliſm, whO of 
courſe run away with all the/ uſeful emigrants; 
and leave Auſtria only the worthleſs ones. The 
perſons who ſettle in Hungary, are for the moſt 
part abandoned ſcoumdrels from Bavaria, Suadia, | 
Franconia, and the countries about the Rhine, 
On their arrival they commonly ſquander the 
finalt ſums of money they have raifed at home, 
by the ſale of their eſtates, and as government 
takes little care about them, they generally die of 
grief, or diſorders ariſing more from their difſpa- 5 
tion than the climate. © That part of them which 
happens to beg its way back again, reprefents 
the climate worſe than it is, as an excuſe for hav- 
ing left it. This alſo deters many people from 
coming. Thoſe who have money enough, pre · 
fer America io Hungary, which by this means 
becomes the refuge of ſuch only who Have a ow 
ducats to pay their paſſage on the Danube. 
Theſe, however, ſuch as they are, would l 
be a confiderable gain to ſo poor a country as 
Hungary is, if government was ſufficiently in- 
tereſted in their fate, to provide for the diſtreſſes 
they muſt be expoſed to, from the danger of the 
climate, and their own inexperience, and to give 
them ſome aſſiſtance in their firſt ſettlemetit. 
There ſhould be an office eſtabſiſned at Vienna, 
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or Preſburg. where theſe wanderers' ſhould- be 
taught the firſt rudiments of the arts they have 
occaſion for. They ſhould be told in what places 
they are likely to meet with molt of their on 
counttymen, as nothing promotes colonization! ſt 
much, as when the new comers find perſons of 
the ſame manners and language with themſelves, 
or with whom they are connected by the ties of 
friendſhip, or relationſhip. The Germatis, as it 
is well known, are ſo divided amongſt themſelves, 
that thoſe of one cirele look upon thoſe of ano- 
ther as abſolute ſtrangers to them. All the Bava- 
raus ſhould therefore be ſettled in one diſtrict, 
aud the inhabitants of Franconia, Suabia, &c. in 
ſo many others. Above alt things; they ſhould 
be taught to guard againſt the dangers of' the 
climate. Hungary is in itſelf not more unwhote+ 
ſome than Italy, Spain, the South of France; or 
any other warm country; only as there are mo- 
Taffes all over it, the difference betwixt the heat 
of the day, and the cold of the night, muſt of 
courſe be very ſenſible to a German; but he 


follow what inſtinct teaches them, and wear a 
warmer cloathing. The rich Hungary wines, 
likewiſe, deſtroy many a ſtranger, and they ſuffer 


ſtill more from the very palatable; but dangerous 
melons, which are in ſuch plenty that you may 
have them almo@t for noth; „ Where the | 
„5 $4477 | 4 18 


has nothing to do but to ĩmitate the natives, Wu 
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is- conſtantly. weakened by the 1 of 4 
very warm ſun, theſe fruits muſt be very preju- 
dicial, and the rather, as it is the cuſtom here 
to cat them without bread. Againſt all theſe 
dangers and. difficultics. the emigrant. ſhould be 
ſecured. _ 

The ſhall fum of money which | is given for 
the j journey, is not ſufficient to obyiate theſe i in⸗ 
conveniencies; on the contrary, the emigrants 
ſhould have as little ready money as poſſible ; as 
they cannot know how to make a PIOper uſe of | 


other be robbed 2 it, or waſte K. "+ What they | 
ought to be ſupplied with is wood for building, 
- cattle, and corn; and it ſhould be the peculiar 
duty of the civil and religious miniſters of the 
ſtate, to aſſiſt them in their civil and religious 
neceſſities. It muſt be confeſſed, however, that 
the prieſts and governors of Hungary, are not 
the people fit for this buſineſs; for if the court 
was to be at this ex pence, they would take care 
to be themſelves the greateſt gainers by it; but 
the court has hitherto manifeſted too ſmall a de- 
ſire for the cultivation of Hungary, io beſtow 
much expence upon it; its principle has been to 
reap all it could, without ſowing any thing. If 
it had not been fot this, what has been ſpent ups 
on the conqueſt of à very ſmall, part of Bavaria, 


would have brought in ten times more, in 4 
much 
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much. ſhorter time, by laying it Pane on 
r eee e Hao —-⅛;- 

IT The greateſt ſouree of confidence 3 a 1 | 
Soon matt that this preſent King feels the 
connection betwixt his own-intereſt and that of 
the ſtate. That he knows how to value liberty, 
and mankind ; is blinded by no prejudice, will 
not ſuffer his hands to be. bound by any adhe- 
Tence to old euſtoms, and has ſtrength and reſo- 
lution enough to attempt the Herculean labour 
of civilizing this A er = n beredi. 
e u irc nel Want, ach a 
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T OLD: you in — that the great Hun- 
| -garida: nobility live entirely according to our on. 
Our faſhions reach to the borders of Moldavia, 
and Walachia, and, from Preſburg to Cronſtadt, 
all chat is called the fine world ſpeaks out pators. 
Formerly they uſed their-own language, at leaſt 
to/egpreſs'common-things; but every body now | 
gives di dinds, ſoupds; and deſeundr. There: are balls 
purd and balls Nr te town nn four or 
ven Sb 34903 01 bonid W 
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five houſes in it, 125 its emb hes, hn 
The men play whiſt, and the women wear poudre 
2 Ja Marechale, and have vapours. The book- 
ſellers ſell Voltaire in ſecret, and the apotheca- 
ries ſell Mercury operily. The men have an umi 
de la maiſon for their wives, and the wives a fille 
de chumbre for their huſbands. They have men 
cooks,” and maitre dhotels; they have ballets, 
comedies, and e W my hays debts 
upon debts. 5 
In the year 1740, 48 a ee obi 
lity took the field for their king Maria Thereſa. 
the firſt ſight of ſuch troops ſtruck the French 
army with a panic. They had, indeed, ôften 
ſeen detachments of theſe able d Hingrie,. as 
they uſed to call them, but a whole army of them 
drawn up in battle array - unpowdered, from the 
general to the common ſoldier—half their faces 
covered with long whiſkers—a ſort of round bea- 
ver upon their heads inſtead of hats—withayt 
ruffles, or frills to their ſhirts, and | withonr 
feathers—all clad. in rough ſkins——<monftrous 
erooked ſabres ready drawn and upliſted their 
eyes darting flaſhes of rage ſharper than the 
beams of the naked ſabres—was a ſight our men 
had not been accuſtomed to ſee, Our oldeſt affi- 


cers ill remember the impreſſion theſe terrible 
troops made, and how difficult it was to make 
the men ſtand againſt them, till they had been 
accuſtomed to their formidable appearance. 


All 


\ 
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FRE at an end; the Hungarian no- 
bleman begins to leave off his long — 
dreſſes much after the French ſaſhioun. 

It is remarkable enough, that whilſt 3 | 
of the Hungarian ſoldier, the Huſſar has become 
an eſſential part of the-Pruſhan army, and has 
the true original is loſt in his own country. Not 
one of the fourteen or fiſteen regiments of Huſ- 
ſars in the emperor' 's ſervice is made up entirely 
of Hungarians. - Experienced officers have, it 
ſeems, | thought fuch-regiments could no longer 
be of any ſervice } it may be 10, but it is cer- 
tain that the Hungarian has entirely loſt his ſpi- 
rit hy diſcipline, for, like other wild men, he 
deteſts the artificial arms againſt which his ſtrength: 
and courage àre of no avail, and if ever he ſhews: 
bimſelf id his native fierceneſs, it is: only when 
the firing is over, and he comes to cloſe engage 
ment. Here indeed the hero ſometimes ſtarts 
out again. But this was not enough to malte tlie 


Hungarians a match for the Pruffiar Huffars in 


the Silefiaty war; 6n tlie contrary, they always 
ptoved inferior to 'then.<After all, However, 
if this ff change had not beet made, it is Ke 
tain that the preſent nobility of Hungary could 
not bring” into the field, and wugittein ſuch ur. 
mies as Here faſed itt 17 99s 5 N VE) 21 1 
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The Fſterbazy, whoſe eftate-amount ve 
600,000 guilders a year, the Pay ui 
Erdoby, Sichy, Forgatſh,'.Kohari;-Karoly, &c.- 
and many others, who have from 100, 00 to 

200;000 guilders a year, are unable, not with 
landing theſe large eſtates, to live Within 
their ĩincomes. The expences they have been 
put to, by the political alteration of manners of: 
the laſt forty years, have reduced them to neceſ- 
ſitous dependance. The court, however, does 


not look upon even this weakneſs as a ſuſſicient 


ſecurity. The Hungarian regiments of infantry, 
- amongſt which there are likewiſe many Germans, 
and ſeveral regiments of Huſſars, are conſtant - 
1y quartered in Bohemia, Moravia, and the Ger- 
man cities; on the contrary; ſeveral of the Ger- 
man regiments, particularly the heavy horſe, 
and the dragoons, are quartered in Hungary. 
There is no province in the hereditary dominions 
of Auſtria, which has ſo many troops in it as 
Hungary 2.5 in proportion — ins and 
the 1 of —— fas man wy Sp, 
If it be ſo, in caſe of a. war breaking out, on 
the confines of Germany, the court loſes in a. 
few weeks, what it has been ſaving by this poli- 
cy for many years; for the ſorced marches which 
the cavalry are obliged, to make to their places of 
N e e kill half the horſes before 
TL, bent "they 


—— true motive of this al; 
lotment of troops are to make the Hungarians 
acquainted with the other members of the em- 


pire; to extinguiſh+ their. natural ſpirir by che 


ſigkt of numerous armies in every part of their 
country; to accuſtom them to ſabordination ; 
and! in ſome degree, perhaps, to increaſe the 
conſumption of the e er e 
chrühuen af condemned 
The Engliſm protect upon a Suite differen 
pl l principletis, to keep up as much as 


idea that the intereſts of the government are the 
ſame as'thoſe of the people, and tliat they have 
nothing to fear from a mutmy. Upon this ground 
it is, that their patriots have taken up a notion, 
which no doubt will ſoon be realized, of making 


every regiment proviucial, by quarter ing it con- 


ſtantly in the county whoſe name it bears, and 


by ſuffering no man to be enliſted in it but thoſe 
of that county; whence they think, a ſtill great- 
er degree of attachment to the native place will 
be produced. The Imperial council of war 
would not be pleaſed with a project of this kind. 
It. conſiders it as a ſtated maxim of policy, to 

ſend the ſoldier as far as may be from the place 
of his birth, and to compoſe the regiments of 
— from various countries. Thus diffe- 


rent 


poſſible the national ſpirit of the troops, from an 


1 
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rent cauſes have Tarts eee: Ig ik [Job 
Bull, and Poe South; e pony different 
dead en e e 20 $0570; 
None of: the Aufirin Seer dominions 
beer national militia, excepting only the Ban- 
nat troops, or Illyrians ; but theſe are only half 
ſoldiers, and their officers are at leaſt ſor the moſt 
part Germans or Hungarians, In time of: war, 
every Hungarian nobleman, in Proportion: to his 
eſtate, either raiſes a number of men, or ſends 
the money for. them to the war- department. 
Theſe recruits ſeldom form ſeparate bodies, but 
are incorporated with the reſt of the army. 
Above all, care is taken that the ſoldiers ſhould 
be free from all other ties, and only animated 
by the foul nd tg Ou «he's yonder-We wen 
ſtick. Mrz 
You: _ Not Weed this palkidinne 
of the Auſtrian army, this-wonder-working ftick, 
as the abſolute. fine qua non. A ſew years ſince, 
indeed, it ruled the great tnachine altogether ; but 
now that it has been brought into regular move. 
ments, it is only looked up to with reverential 
awe and ſubmiſſion. According to a proclama- 
tion of the humane Emperor, the officers ate to 
make as little phy/ical uſe of it as poſſible. But 
as to moral purpoſes, it is in all its glory, and ita 
idea takes place, in the common ſoldier ef all 


love of his n all good humour, all ſenſe 
; of 
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of honour, all hope of advancement, and every 
back to this idea, and from his A, B, C, to his 
logie, all he — TL e 
dle words, thou mut. * 
There cannot be cating ance, 
and ſtrong ſubordination, the principal ſtrength 
of an army conſiſts; but is it impoſſible to unite 
them with any idea of feeling for ſelf, in the 
ſubaltern and underling? Are ſentiments of 
perſonal honour, of bravery, and of patriotiſm, 
entirely prejudicial to an army? Certainly not- 
and were it only to meliorate the condition of the 
poor foldier, were it only to make his hard fate 
leſs ſevere, it ſhould be the policy of princes to 
promote thoſe feelings which can ſweeten ſo ma- 
ny bitter hours, en eee 
death. . ö 
With the power which Auſtria now /'polieſſes 
it might at one ſtroke cut oft all the privileges of 
the Hungarian nobles, which are contrary to the 
good of the whole, and which it has been ſo ma- 
ny years endeavouring to undermine. A few 
hundred families would murmur for a few years, 
but the thing would not go beyond murmurs; 
the inhabitants of towns, and the peaſants, 


would ſtand up for the intereſts of the court, 
which are their own. The religious animoſities, 


ne pee __ as a pretence for an inſur- 


rection, 


\ 
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rection, no longer blinds the people to their real 
good; and open, liberal treatment, Wbuld ſoon 
Vin over the nobility, whom the artiflces now 
in uſe only al ienate and corrupt. If once that 
part of their privileges, which militate againſt 
the good of the whole, were: well defined, and 
ſuppreſſed by one ſingle act of authority, they 
would then become ſuſceptible of patriotic vir- 
tues; whereas, at preſent, they look upon the 
government as hoſtile to them, and do nothing 
but what they are compelled to by power or 
bribes. In that caſe, the multitude of the nati- 
on would · not be the moſt abject ſlaves, nor the 
great the moſt cruel deſpots that are known. If, 
beſides this, the court was to ſpend the ſums ner 
ceſſary on eſtabliſnments for education, and the 
prieſts of the ſeveral religions would endeayour. 
to eſtabliſh them without perſecution, or partia- 
lity, in the next century, Hungary would be 
one of the moſt flouriſhing countries in Europe. 
The Hungarian would no longer be ppor, in the 
middle of a country abounding with-every.ne- . 
ceſſary of life. The poverty of the people, and 
the exceſſive riches af the nobility, would no 
longer offend the eyes of the humane by the 
ſhocking di ſproportion between them. Then 
the court alſo would no longer object to the rai- 
ſing provincial regiments, as it would be conſiſ- 
tent with its intereſts. The lively Croat, or 
11 Hungarian, 
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Hungarian, animated by the love of his coun- 
try: and a ſeuſe of duty. would no longer refuſe 
to ſubmit to proper diſcipline all the army 
would be inſpired with a ſpirit, which diſcipline, 
alone cannot give, but which united to diſci- 
pline, is the ſtrongeſt _— _ — 
and happineſs at homes. rü 15 1 r 

The Hungarians, in e Adin: e 
proper for a military life; they want nothing to 
be perfect ſoldiers, but the kind of education 


Croats particularly have all the requiſites for ſer- 
vice. Their mean height is ſix feet; they are 
bony, fleſhy, quick, and lively, and can bear 
the extremes of cold and hunger. In a word. 
there are no better made men in Europe, not- 
withſtanding which, they are the moſt miſera- 
ble part of the Imperial army; a ſure ſign that 
government either neglects them, or does not 
know how to diſcipline them properly. Some- 
times it has been propoſed to incorporate ther 
with other corps, but this would only be to take 
away their natural advantages, and furniſn them 
with artificial ones in their ſtead. Such a change 
would put an end to their uſual way of life, to 

which they are indebted for their bardineſs x 
They commonly dwell ſix or ſeven families un- 
der the ſame roof. As their frugality enables 
them to bring up many children, they marry 
W | early, 


which a good government might give them. The 


I . 
| / 
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early in the vigou of their youth, and their 
children are the produce of their unimpaired 
manhood.” Their juices are ſtill uncorrupt, and 
the deſtructive diſtempers which poiſon the 
 fources of life, are not yet introduced amongſt 
- them, The patriarchal government ſtill ſubſiſts 
_ * amongſt them, and the grandfather, who has 
grown old amidſt his children and grandchildren, 
mill retains an authority over them. As by this 
means their manners are preſerved uncorrupt, 
nothing more is requiſite than to humanize their 
prieſts ; this would render them uſeful ſubjects 
to the ſtate, without commerce, manufactures, 
bobdbr arts, which the court has lately endeavoured 
to introduce amongſt them, in my n % 
to their advantage. An education more ſuitable 
to the nature of their country, and their pocullat 
cotiſtitution, would by degrees deprive them of 
their natural ferocity, and they would become 
the more tractable, in proportion as they ac- 
quired better notions of religion, agriculture, 
and the other things connected with their well 
being. Their ferocity, the natural conſequence 
of their barbarity, is the true reaſon why they 
are ſo averſe to diſcipline; and the only way of 
getting the better of this. and making them like 
the other ſubjects of the houſe of Auſtria, fit 
fot military ſervice, is domeſtic education: this 
alone can bring them out of their barbarity, 
nn 


. 
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a them m Outs aher advan» 
rel 

Suppoſe the mw cout was 10 i the den 
ons and incorporate them with the other troops, 
ſuppoſe jr was to make ſlaves of them in the beſt 
years of their lives, and when the voice of na- 
ture crieth maſt loud, what vould be the con- 
ſequence? Accuſtomed to all the vices which 


obtain in a ſtanding army, they would conſume > 


the vigour of their lives in pernicious indulgem 
cies ; they would return to their native country 
_ corrupted with a variety of wants they did not 
know before. Having acquired a taſte for the 
| pleaſures of forbidden love, they would either 
not marry at all, or marry later than their anceſ- 
tors; all their dotneſtic ordinatices would be 
aboliſned, nor would their wives be any longer 
diſtinguiſhed for their ehaſtity. Their children 
would imitate them in their vices, and the conſe- 
quence of all would be, that in the ſecond gene- 
ration you would hardly be able to diſtingyifh, 
them; and in the third, or at moſt, the fourth, 
not know them at all from the other ſubjects of 
the empire, ſo totally would they have loſt the 
ſize, ſtrength, frugality, and fine form, which 
pow ſo eminently diſtinguiſh them. To attempt 
the change propoſed, would be taking a danger- 
eee from — to (> Hein _ may all that 
could 
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7% a ab en exact er a goods annu- 


ally exported from, and imported into Hungary, 
and by that means to acquire a tolerable idea of 


the national riches; but the receipts of the cuſ⸗ 
toms, the only ones by which you can form a 
good judgment, are either ſo imperfectly or ſo 
ſecretly kept, that there is no depending upon 
them. All I can therefore ſay upon the ſubject 


muſt conſiſt of report and conjecture.—I was 


aſſured then by a creditable man, that the ex · 
ports amounted to twenty-four, and the imports 
to eighteen millions a year, making a balange of 
fix millions in favour of the country. With re: 


ſpect to the exports, I can ſay nothing upen 


them with certainty, for the reaſon. I have juſt 
given; they are, indeed, greater than I could 
have imagined, even from the poſitive calcula- 
tions I have been able to make, but if we com- 


pare 


N 
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pare the ex ports and i imports, we ſhall find'i it is 

impoſſible but that the former ſhould be ſtated 
too high; for with ſuch a balance of trade as 
Hungary muſt by this means have, it ought to 
be one of the richeſt countries in Europe, whereas 
nothing is ſcarcer than money in this country. 

of the twenty millions of revenue which an 


Vienna, and the * — = few noble A 
lies that. reſide out of it carry from-the country, 


are replaced by what foreigners in employment 


ſpend in it; many millions therefore muſt re- 
main in Hungary, and if to theſe are added, ſuch 
a balance of trade as I have ſtated, ſuppoſing it 
only to have continued five years, the um 
muſt be much richer than ĩt is. 219 

If we conſider a litile the variety of commo- 
dities which Hungary muſt import from abroad, 
it is impoſſihle it ſhould have even an equal, 
trade ; it is obliged to purchaſe almoſt all the, | 


productions of, art, beſides an aſtoniſhing num 


ber of thoſe of nature. Clothes alone coſt four 


or five millions of florins per annum; wrought, 


ſilks, linens and cottons as much more; coffee 
and ſugar muſt at leaſt come to two millions and 
a half; tin, glaſs, colours, and drugs, muſt coſt. 
them annually many millions. In this eſtimate, 


we do not take in toys of every, kind; foreign 


wines 7 


Ai &:; 
* 
. 


— 
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wines for the liquoriſh eee e men 
who.candod be contented with the: admirable pro: 
duce of their-own. vineyards; foreign horſes; 
_ coaches; harneſſes, and a great many other fo - 
reign articles. The quantity of the natural pro- 
ductions, which Hungary, on the other hand. 
gives the ſtranger, cannot come up to any thing 
like the ſums theſe articles muſt coſt. Accord - 
ing to a rough calculation I have made, Hungary 
ex ports the value of about five millions and a half 
of oxen, ſwine and horſes, four milliofts' of corn, 
bay, &c. three millions of wine, half a million's 
worth of tobaceo, ſilk (moſtly from Selavonia), 
citrons, cheſnuts, and other fruits; and ſome mil- 
lions of minerals, eſpecially copper; ſo that if 
I ſet the ex ports at ſixteen, and the imports at 
eighteen 1 it will be much nearer * 
: truth. | | * 

I do not think 1 20 anguy any io juſtice by 
hiv ſtating its expences at two millions; its ſi- 
tuation, and the nature of its government, pre- 
vent it from making all the uſe poſfible of the 
rich treafures it poſſeſſes ; and the high degree 
of luxury which obtains in all orders prevents its 
owing to its own induſtry ſeveral articles which 
it procures from the ſtranger, though it might 
prepare them itſelf. Having juſt told you the 
great ſums annually paid for clothes, i it will per- 
haps aſtoniſh you to hear, that there is'no coun- 


ry 
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try in Europe fitter for breeding ſheep than this 
is. Prince Eugene, who was as great a judge 
of political improvements, as he was a:general, 
perceived this, and having procured ſheep/from 
Arabia, gave himſelf all the trouble poſſible to- 
-propagate the breed in the country of Ofen.— 
The Emperors Charles, and Francis, made ma- 
ny wife regulations for the ſame purpoſe; but 
 Hitherto' it has been unſucceſsful. The nobi- 
tity who poſſeſs almoſt all the lands, are 100 
proud and footiſh to attend to agriculture ; the 
farmers have no property, and the inhabitants 
| of the towns are 7, R by Py core 
The — tquaes in not W 
endes. of luxury is inconceivable. I have 
often been tempted to believe, that government 
did not think it worth its while to attend to'the 
circumſtances of this country, either becauſe it 
did not yield in proportion to its greatneſs, or 
that the impetuous temper of the court was ſuch, |. 

as not to allow of any eſtabliſhments that were 
to produce fruit in aſter ages: be this as it may, 
whether the court is all for preſent enjoyment, 
or has not political wiſdom enough to erect for 
futurity, the | inſtances of its neglect are moſt 
glaring. I will lay one of them before you: 
{Notwithſtanding the extreme poverty of the 
W 6s _—_ allow ns. Jews to go about. with 


coffee, 
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| Toffee, ſugar,” tobacco, oil, and quack akin 
of all kinds, from village to village, where they 
ſell Wa: in ſmall Waun and much Wee 
| dane. N 

The W of be ſoutdiptng parts of Haar | 
is extremely favourable to the growth of ſilk ; 
but except in Selavonia, which is not improved 
as it ought to be, there grows none, notwith- 
ſtanding the example of their neighbours the 
Venetians, and the facility of procuring mulber- 
Ty trees from Italy. The only art which is car- 
ried to any degree of improvement is that of 
mining. Here all that mathematics could do 
has been adopted. You would be aſtoniſhed at 
the ſight of the machines in uſe to clear the wa- 
ter from the pits; and to carry on the other ne- 

ceſſary operations. The gold and ſilver mines of 
Cremnitz and Shemnitz produee but little to the 
crown, owing to its keeping part of them in its 
own hands, and not farming the whole. There 
are other gold and ſilver mines in the country, 
but thoſe of Tranſylvania excel them all at pre- 
ſent, and promiſe to do ſtill more ſo in future. 
AI believe, however, that the eourt gets much 
more by the copper than it does by the gold and 
ſilver mines, eſpecially ſince the cuſtom of 
ſheathing the men of war with copper has pre- 
vailed. Hungary is able to furniſh all Europe 
. copper; ; upon the whole, half of the four 
millions 
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millions of florins which the country Lots by k its. 
mines comes from Hungary. 41 244.5 | 
The country has an extraordinary, appearance | 
it is incloſed on all ſides, with high hulls, in the 


midſt of which are . plains, which you may tra- 5 


vel through for ſome days without perceiving the 
leaſt elevation. Vou meet with immenſe deſerts, 
in the midſt of which, as in thoſe of Tartary, 
are wild hort ſes .. The woods are filled with 
wolves, an animal ſcarce ever ſeen in Suabia, 
Bavaria, or Auſtria. Near the banks of rivers, 
in the plains, there are moraſſes, which here and 
there form lakes; the drying up of theſe will be 
a great advantage to the country, by making its 
rivers navigable, adding great quantities of land 

to it, and purifying the air. The beaſts are all 
very different from thoſe of Germany; the horſ- 

es are ſmall, light, and not handſome, but un- 
commonly lively and ftrong.;. a Hungarian uſes 
only three or four in going from Vienna to Tur- 
key, in a; conſtant trot or gallop ;..their breed 
has been greatly improved j in the ſtuds of the no- 
bilityy in ſeveral parts, of the country. The oxen 72 
are the largeſt and moſt beauteous I have ever 
ſeen; they are all aſh-colour, or White, and I 
.do not recolloct to haye ſeen a red or brown one 
in. the whole country 2 their fleſh is remarkably | 

well. taſted ;- even the poultry, are diſtinguiſhed | 
from thoſe of other countries by their” fize and 

Vor. I. 88 ſhape: 
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ape: In ſhort, all that has breath here, NES 
either by its growth or ity ali, nen 
nen n 3 | 
© The artificial appearatc; of: be bone: i is as. 
remarkable as the natural. In one piace, per- 
haps, you ſee palaces upon which art has ex- 
hauſted all its magnificence, and wiihin a few: - 
paces you come to countries where men: dwell 
in caverns under ground like the wid | beafts,— 
At Preſburg, Port, and Oſſen, which are the 
largeſt cities in the eduntry, and each of which 
contains 30, ooo men. you believe yourſelf in 
the moſt enchanting:conntyy/in the world; and 
within a few miles Why gates, You! Arn we: 
in Mingrelia. D be 24 | 
The frovgett prot poſſible, has is a coun 
try is miſerable, is'the contraſt of extreme po- 
verty with extreme riches, and the more firiking 
that contraſt is tlie greater is the miſery. Apeo- 
ple may be very poor, and yet very happy; but 
when amidft ſtraw huts, which hardly protect 
their inhabitants from wind and weather, you ſee 
marble palaces towering. to the clouds, when i in 
the midſt of immenſe wilderneſſes tenanted by 
miſerable ſkeletons, who hardly find roots in the 
fields to keep body and foul together, you meer 
with gardens | with fountains i in them,” grottos, 
parterres, terraſſes, ſtatues, and coſtly Pittures ; 3 


it | 


3 4 
a i C 
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it is —— that 144 of the deR | 
live by: pillaging the reſt. . 74 55 
C | 
of pleaſure to the caſtle of Count Efterhazy, - 
which lies at about a day's journey from Preſ- 
burg. Without a doubt, you are already acquaint- 
ed with it from Moore's travels. There is no 
place in France, Verſailles alone excepted, fo 
magnificent as this /* the 'Cafile is immenſely 
large, and full of every ſamptuous article of ex- 
pence that can be conceived. The garden con- 
rains every thing that human wit has invented for 
the improvement, or, as you may call it, the per- 
verſion of nature. The / pavilions of all kindes 
appear like the habitations of ſo many fairies, 
and every thing is ſo much above what you meet 
with in general, that you think you are 'dream- 
ing when you behold it. I ſhall not attempt to 
give | you an exact deſcription of what I ſaw 
| here, but muſt; however, obſerve, that to the 
eyes of one, who does not profeſs himſelf a a,con- 
 noiſfeur, there appeared to be ſomewhat too 
much. © I recollect, that the walls of a Sala- 
Terrins were painted with figures twelve feet 
high, which to a ſon of the earth, as 1 am, ap- 
peared much too lofty for the ſize of the room. 
I know how much you. are for the great ſtyle, 
and remember all you uſed to din into my. pro- 
ene about the fine forms of the Roman 
Aa 2 ſchool, 
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ſchool, | but yet; I think if vou had been A 
you would have ay this iber ao: . a' 
„„ 
What renders be n e of. this. ry | 
ſtill more ftriking,. is the very extraordinary con- 
traſt of it with the country round. The lake of 
Neufiedler, which is not far from the caſtle, forme 
a large moraſs, which extends for the ſpace of 
ſeveral miles, and threatens in time to lay the 
great edifice under water, as it has already done 
great part of the country, which was. formerly | 
very productive. The inhabitants of the country 
round have the appearance of ſo many ghoſts, 
and are regularly plagued” with agues every. 
year. About half the money which the prince 
has laid out in beautifying his caſtle, would not 
only have been, ſufficient to drain the fens, but 
would have taken as much land again from the 
lake. As this is ever upon the encreaſe, there 
is great reaſon to fear it will entirely ,overflow 
the low country : the only way to prevent. this, 
will be by making a canal to communicate with 
the Danube, an enterprize which would do the 
prince more honour than all the trifles he has 
been about. Within leſs than a day's journey 
from the caſtle, on the other tide, you will meet 
the Kalmucks, Cherokees, Hottentots, and inha- 
bitants of Terra de} Fuego, 1 in all their ſeveral oc- 
cuPatons and ſituations. ED) 


hy Cüsbole⸗ 


- Unwholeſome' as the country is, particularly 
in ſpring and winter, and though the Prince 
| himſelf has the ague very often, yet is he tho- 
roughly ſatisfied, that there is not a finer, or 
more wholeſome ſpot under the ſun. His caſtle 
ſtands quite alone, and he ſees nobody but de- 
pendants, or ſtrangers who come for tie purpoſe 


of admiration, The Prince has a puppet-ſhew 3 


theatre, which is really extraordinary in its kind. 


for the puppets perform whole operas. You real- 
ly do not know whether you ſhould wonder or 
laugh moſt, when you ſee the Didone, the Aleſ- 
| teal Bivio, played throughout by pappets— 
The Prince's orcheſtra is one of the beſt I have 
yet heard. The great Haydn is his compoſer ; - 
and he has got a poet, who is often very fortu- 
nate. The ſcene-painters too are diſtinguiſhed 
; in a word, the thing itſelf is little, but 
all hs appendages are very great. The Prince 
often hires a company of ſtrolling players, and 
keeps them for a month to play to him, and. his 5 
ſervants compoſe all the audience. Theſe gen- 


tlemen appear upon the ſtage with their hair a- 


bout their ears, and the dreſſes it pleaſes ſport- 
ing fortune to furniſh them with at the time; but 
it all does very well, for the Prince is not fond 
of grand tragic movements, but on the contrary, 
delights in any extempore pieces of wit, which 
theſe gentlemen may ftrike out, or which may 
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be ſtruck. out for them. This Prince has alfe 
a body · guard, compoſed of very fine men 
1 was very ſorry that I could not ſee the famous 
Haydn, who was gone to Vienna to conduct a. 
large concert. It is ſaid, the Prince has given 


him permiſſion to make a journey to Epgland, 


France, and Spain, where he will be received/as 


his merits deſerve, and get ag to come home 


with his purſe well filled. He has a brother, 


ho is Maeftro di Capella at Straſburg, a man of 
as much genius as Haydn himſelf, but Who has 


not induſtry ys to arrive. at the ſame ee 


of 7 
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LETTER XXV. 


: Vienna. 


. N y Ay 


I's SH oULD not 2 faid 0 much of Hun- 
gary, had I not recolledted, that you conſider - 


it as an unknown country, What 1 have to ſay 


of the other parts of the, hereditary dominions 
of the Houſe of Auſtria will be ſo. much the 
ſhorter. | R 

Auſtria, properly y fo called, has throughout 


the appearance of a happy country; ; here are no 
n 


\ 


— 
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ſigus of the ſtriking eontraſt betwixt poverty and 
riches; Which offends ſo much in Hungary. All 
the inhabitants, thoſe af che capital only except- 
ed, enjoy that happy mediperity,, which is the 
conſequence, of a gentle and wiſe adminiſtration. 
The farmer. has property i and the rights of the 
\nobility, WhO enjoy a kind of lower judicial 
power, are well defined. The ſouck and fouth- 
veſt patts of the country are bounded by a ridge 
of hills, the inhabitants of which enjoy a ſhare 
of proſperity, utiknown'ts thoſe of >the! interior 
parts of France. I ſaw ſeveral villages en the 
banks of the Danube, whoſe: inhabitants dwelt 
in ſtone houſes. A ſure fign of their well-⸗ 
being, is their eating mieat almoſt every Gay, 
and roaſt meat once or twice a week. There are 
many villages and market towns, the inhabitants 
of which;have bought themſelves off from vaſſal- 
age, are num their on governors, and belong 
ſome of them to the eſtates of the country 
amongſt theſe is the beautiful town of Stockeraw, 
about which: is one of the prettieſt cbuntties 1 
have yet ſeen. Thie cloyfters, the prelates of 
which belong to the eſtates of the country, are the 
richeſt in Germany, after the be privactes 
and abbacies'of the empire. mil tl 
The cloyſters are ſome of the rickets in Ger- 
many. One of the great convents of Benedic- 
| tines! is worth upwards of four thouſand millions 


of | 
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of French livres, half of which goes to the ex- 
5. chequer of the country. A monk of this cloyſter, 
with whom I was converſing on the ſlate of teli- 
gion, endeavoured to convitiee me of its decreaſe 
ſince the reign of 'Oharles VI. by telling me, 
that in thoſe times they paid on y five or fix thou- 
ſand florins to the ſtate, whereas now they pay 
near ten times as much. There are no great 
hopes that this thermometer will ſtand ſtill un- 
der the preſent emperor: on the contrary, it is 
rather to be feared hat it will fall to nothing; 
EKloſterneuburg. Polten, Gottevaich, and ſome 
other gan are as warm as rx have 15 
montion ddl. ff d a0 
Lower Aue n tn e two - 
millions worth of guilders of wine to Moravia, 
Bohemia, Upper Auſtria, Bavaria: Saltzburg, 
and part of Styria and Carinthia. This wine is 
ſour, but has a great deal of ſtrengih, and may 
be carried all over the world without danger; 
when it is ten or twenty years old it is very good. 
Notwithſtanding this, however, all ihis trade 
would be knocked up at a blow, if the ex porta- 
tion of the Hungary wines was not reſtrained wy 
_ ſevere prohibitions. : | 2290 f SH 
Theſe limitations, 41 which 1 ns faid- — 
thing to you in a former letter, make part of a 
plan, which was probably originally deviſed by 
the prieſts, and which the nobles have helped 
them 
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them to make perfect. It is an ancient law, that 
the peaſant ſhall introduce no alterations on his 


+; . \cſtate. - He 18 not allowed to root up his vines 
and turn his land to tillage or paſture. There is 
no doubt, but this extraordinary law took its 
riſe from the tithes paid to the clergy; as theſe 
vere always io be paid, in kind, they of courſe. 
oppoſed every degree of alteration. Were the 
law now to be altered, many eſtates would cer- 
tainly loſe a great deal by it, but others would 


be increaſed in proportion; for inſtance, a 


great number of the ſaffron fields, the culti- 
vation of which is always troubleſome and 
expenſive, would be turned jo other and bet- 
ter purpoſes. Even in Krems, where the belt 
faffron grows, the inhabitants complain exceed- 
ingly of being obliged to cultivate this commo- 
dity, There. are likewiſe ſeveral other arti- 
cles, ſuch as flax, hemp, tobacco, and the like, 
Which the farmer might grow. were it not for this- 
Prohibition, which alſo prevents him from taking, 
the adyantage of the markets, and varying the 
produce of his land i in proportion as the value of 
the things changes. With regard to agriculture 
ts every ſpecies of prohibition is detrimen- 
; all that'the jegilature has to do is to remove 
aten obſtacles; when this is done nature will 
do the reſt of herſelf. This country is very well 
peopled., "Mr. Schloſſer, in his political journal, 
which contains an account of the population of 
; | Auſtria, 


* 
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Auſtria, eſtimatesthat of this country at a, roozoda = 
men. For my part, I conſider this eſtimate 
as much too large; but the fact is, that partly 
from the ignorance, and partly from the pride of 
people here, who love to ſwell and magnify eve- 
ry thing that belongs to the country, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get at the trutil. A ſtranger, 
However, who has been here ſome time, and has 
ſtudied whatever belongs to the country very 
accurately, aſſured me that the population of 
Upper and Under Auftria together did nor amount 
to more than 1,800,00 men. If you inelude"the = 
Inhabitants of the capital in the number, ſtill 
this will be a very conſiderable population. | 
7 The revenue of this country is about 
* 14:000,000, of florins, of which the city of Vi- 
enna contributes above five, as one man in che 
capital earns as much as three in the country. 
The ſouthern parts of Auſtria are covered with 
bills, which riſe graduall y- from the banks of the 
Danube to the borders of Stiria, and'are covered 
with woods. They loſe themſelves. in the maſs 
of mountains which run to the ſouth of Germa- 
ny, and firetch through all Stiria, Carniola, Carin- 
_thia, and Tyrol, to,the Swiſs Alps, and are pro- 
0 after Savoy and Switzerland, the higheſt 
rt of the earth. _ | | 
The inhabitants of this extenſiye age of 


5 mounta ins are all very much alike, they are a 
Fe | ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, large, and, the geitret excepted, a very 
handſome people. The people of Tyrol, whom 
I viſited in an excurſion from Munich, diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by their diligence. Some drive 
a trade with figures made of ſtucco as far as Hol- 
land ; others make works in ſtone and wood for 
the churches} another part'of chem travel through 
Germany with Italian wares and fruits. and bring 
home a large quantity of money. A fourth ſet 


deals in quack drugs, ſalves, e 
pills, eſſences, tinctures, &c. 


Notwithſtanding its woods and the hills cover- 

ed with ſhow, Tyrol is well inhabited and well 
peopled. It contains about fix hundred thouſand 
ſouls,” and pays the ſtate about three millions of 
florins. The filver and copper works at Schwaſs 
ate one of the moſt profitable things in the Em- 
peror's' hereditary dominions, and the ſalt works 
at Halle yield D Arete three hundred thou- 
fand florins. 7 | 
Inſpruck 1 is 4 fine city, containing fourteen 
thouſand inhabitants. Boſſen is the moſt conſi- 
_ dpraþle after this. They had formerly very fine 
fairs; but theſe have been entirely ruined by the 
cuſtoms ; _ Tyrol complains of, and curſes the | 
cuſtoms. * 

'The Carftithiars excel the other inhabitants of 
his mountains in ſtrength and ſize. They are 
like their — which are reckoned the ſtrong- 

eſt 
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eſt in Europe, and never tire. Their bread is 
; made.of maize; and their land produces the beſt 
ſteel known, which the Engliſh uſe for their fineſt 
works. The population | conſiſts of four hun- 
_ dred thouſand fouls. /. The inhabitants of Carin- 
thia, Gortz, and the Auſtrian Iſtria, may be ſet 
at five hundred thouſand. Stiria contains about 
ſevent y thouſand inhabitants. Gratz, the capiy 
dal, is a fine city ; there are perſons in it who 
have from thirty to forty thouſand florins income, 
and. the luxury that prevails is not to be der 

ſcribed. They have four regular meals, viz at 
morning. noon, evening, and night. Ducks and 
chickens are the ordinary food of the common 
citizens. They made me almoſt ſick only with 
the ſight of their paſties, tarts, ragouts, & 
They talk of nothing but the kitchen and the 
cellar; and, theit attention to the preparation of 
their dinners only excepted, .do. not ſeem many 
degrees above orang-outangs. The other luxu- 
lies are in proportion. I his is the great mart 
ſor all indecent and irreligious books. Hence 
they are exported into the reſt of the cauntry. 
You find villages in Tyrol entirely inhabited by 


Natuaries; they will, however, always be more 
famous for their capons than their learning, 
You may have a capon here for twenty ereutzers, 
a pair of fine chickens for ten or twelve, a bottle 

of very good. wine for twelye, and a pound « of 
| rye 
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rye bread for one. Gratz and the ee con- 
tain about thirty thouſand inhabitants. # 

The country is cultivated to the top of the 
higheſt hills. Though paſturage is the principal- 
buſineſs of the people, the land produces corn 
enough to nouriſh its numerous inhabitants, or 
if there is ever the leaſt want, they are ſupplied 
from Hungary almoſt for nothing. The flax and 
hemp, which have been introduced here, as well 
as in Carinthia, are extremely good, and pto- 
duce very large ſums. The mines employ a 
great number of people, and as they are worked 
very cheap anſwer extremely well. Indeed the 
whole of the country is favourable to this kind 
of buſineſs. The hills are covered with wood, 
which in general coſts no more than the expence 
of cutting down and tranſporting to the place 
it is to be uſed in the furnaces. Sometimes too 
it is floated by the rivers without any expence of 
tranſporting at all. The numerous brooks in the 
valleys afford opportunities of erecting the fur 
naces near the pits, ſo that every thing contri- 
butes to ſave expence. The beſt mineral of the 
country is iron, of which Foy make an reel. 
lent ſteel. * 

Tbe N of thoſe whe have the goitre, 
and the fize of it, is more remarkable in Stiria 
than in Carinthia, Ukrania, or the Tyrol, Some 
think this diſorder owing in part to the ſnow and 
| | : ice 
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ice water, and in part to the particles of earth 
and ſtone with which the wells of the country 
are impregnated. Others will bave it, that it 
ariſes from the cuſtom vf ſcaſoning the meat a 
great deal, and drinking cold water afterwards. 
I beg leave to add a fourth cauſe, and leave all 
to operate together for che production of this 
phœnomenon. The cauſe I mean is the cold, to 
 whichall the inhabitants are expoſed. You know 
that the ſolar rays, being reflected on all ſides by 
the hills which encompaſs the valleys, occaſion 
an extraordinary heat. I recollect, as I have; 
been wandering through narrow valleys, to have 
breathed an air ſo glowing, that it ſeemed to 
come from a furnace. Whenever, . therefore, 
there is the lcaſt motion in the air, the preſſure 
will make it more ſenſibly felt than on higher 
vales or hills, where it can expand more; the 
cold is conſequently greater. Now as theſe peo- 
ple commonly go with their necks and throats 
bare, whenever there is a cool current, the weak 
part of the throat is the firſt attacked by the 

moiſture, and the perſpiration there is ſtopped. 
It is an obſervation which has been made in 
Valois, Savoy, and other countries, that the in- 
habitants of the lower vallies are more expoſed 
to this evil, than thoſe who live higher up. 
This, no doubt, muſt be owing to the more fre- 
quent changes of air in the low grounds, where - 
| as 


as. higher up it always continues ju There 
are alſo a kind of idiots in this country, Who 
can hardly ſpeak, and are only fit for the labours 
of the field. Their number is great, and the þ 
neglect with which they are treated, whilſt they 
are young, may nr wee o inereaſe 
their ſtupidity. | 
All the e of dieſe hills are freemen, | 
who have long ſince ſhaken off the feudal yoke, 
under, which the greateſt part of Europe. ſtill 
groans. The marks of their freedom: are 'very 
viſible, for, ill as this country has been treated by 
nature, in compariſon with its neighbour Hun- 
gary, it is every where much better cultivated, 
and more populous than the latter. When you 
ſee the farmer here force his nouriſhment from 
the almoſt bare rocks, and think of the beautiful 
plains in Hungary that lie waſte and uncultivat- | 
ed, the value of property and liberty ſtrikes you 
in its full force. Theſe countries and Auſtria 
are not half as large as Hungary, and yet they 
not only yield a much greater revenue than that 
does, but there is an appearance of eaſy circum- 


ſtances throughout, of which the Hungarians 
have no notion. O that governors would but 


ſee how much the intereſt of the We is 
united with their ww! | 


F The characteriſtic of the 3 of alt 
this country, is frriking bigotry, united with ſtrik- 


CY / N ing | 
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ing ſenſuality. vou need only ee what is cia 
forwards here to be convinced, that the religiom 
taught by the monks, is as ruinous for the mo- 
rals as it is repugnant to. Chriſtianity. The Ci- 
ciſbeos accompany the married women from their 
beds to church, and lead them to the very con- 


feſſional.— The pilgrimage io Mariazell is a cere- 


mony half religious and half profane, with 
Which the ladies of Gratz are bighly delighted: 
Their lovers generally accompany them there ; 
in ſhort, it is to the people of this country, what 
Bath, and the other water-drinking places, are 
to the reſt of Europe. A friend of mine had the 
Honour to accompany a lady who went there 
with her lover. As it was expected that the nent 
day, being the feaſt of the Virgin, there would 
be great crowds at confeſſion, the lad y was 
aſked, whether it would not be better to expe- 
dite matters over night: No,” anſwer'd' ſhe, 
for if I do, 1 ſhall have to cotifeſs again to- 
* morrow morning, before I can go to' the ſacra- 
ment with a pure conſcience.” She was preſſed 
to anticipate a confeſſion, but this it ſeems would 
not do. The women of faſhion make no more 
By ſcruple of ſpeaking of their lovers in public com- 
poanies than thoſe of Vienna do. A ciciſbes is, 
it ſeems, as much the faſhion, as Hungary water. 
The women of this place are not like the French 
ones, who let their lovers languiſi a great while; 
| | on 
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ön the contrary, they are eaſily gained. Their 
lovers are chiefly officers, or high clurchmen, 
between which orders, on this account, there is 
4 conſtant rivality and jealouſy: e 
The bigotry of the Public in theſe as | 
; which, from the mixture of gallantry with it, is 
ſtill to be found even amongſt people of rank, 
diegenerates amongſt the” common people into 
the groſſeſt and moſt abominable buffoonery. 
The Windes, who are mixed with the Germans 
in theſe countries, diſtinguiſh themſelves by 4 
ſeperſtitious cuſtom, thats does little honour to 
the human underſtanding, and would be incre- 
dible, if we had not the moſt unequivocal proots 
of the fact beſore our eyes. Many years ago, 
they ſet out, in company with ſome Hungarian 
enthuſiaſts, to Cologne, oh the Rhine, which is 
about one hundred and twenty German miles 
diſtant io cut off the beard of a crucifix there. 
Every ſeven years this operation is repeated, as. 
in this ſpace of time the beard grows again 0 
its former length. The rich perſons of the aſſo- 
ciation ſend the poorer ones ag their deputies, 
and the magiſtrates of Cologne receive them as 
embaſſadors from a foreign prince. They are 
entertained at the ex pence of tlie ſtate, and a 
counſellor ſhews them the moſt remarkable things 
in the town. "I know not whether we ought to 
laugh moſt, at the remote town of Cologne, or 
Ob I; Bb LY ar 
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at thoſe poor pech Mee i is, ee n 


excuſe for the former, as the farce brings in 
urge ſums of money at ſtated times, and may 
therefore deſerve political encouragement, but 
ſtill, however,. it is the moſt miſerable, and 
meaneſt way of gain that can be imagined. I) heſe 


Mindes have alone the right to ſhave our Saviour, 25 


and the beard grows only for them, They firm» 
ly believe, that if they did not do this ſervice to 
the crucifix, the earth would be barren for the 


next ſeven years, and there would be no harveſts. | 


For this reaſon they are oblig ged to carry the hair. 


home with them, as the uin of having fulfilled. 


their commiſſion, the returns of which are dif- 


tributed amongſt the different communities, and 
preſerved as holy relle; The Ian Pour: 


#4 & *F 


vent this emigration, which derne dare 
of ſo many uſeful hands. When the indes 
could not go openly; they would 80 clandeſtine- 


Iy. At length the court thought of the expedi- 


ent of forbidding the regency of Cologne to let 
them enter the town. I bis happened fix years. 


ago, and the numerous embaſſy was obliged, to 


beg its way back again without the wonderful 


beard, (which, without doubt, the capuchins, 
to whom the crucifix belonged, uſed to put to- 


gether from their own).- In future, they Will 
not, "moſt probably, run the danger of travel- 


ling 


oY 


ling ſo far for nothing. I do not hear but that, 
ſince this accident, the corn has come up as well 
as it did before ; but whether the beard 1 is ſtill 
growing, or not, I : carmot fay. —1 could give 
you ſtill more ſtriking traits of the ſuperſtition 

of the inhabitants of the inner parts of Auſtria, 
but as this ſurpaſſes them all, it may ſerve as a 
ſufficient meafure of hüttan underftanding in 
theſe parts. The trade which the moriks carry 
on with Holy ſalves, oils, &c. is fit very Cort» 
ſiderable; à prohibition! of the court, lately 
publiſhes; has rather leſſetied it, but it cannot 
de entirely ſuppreſſed till next generation. Tr is 
now carried on Tecrerty, but perhaps to nearly 
as great an'amount as formerly. hr haart mee: 
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hereditary dominions. of the houſe of Auſtria 
which 1 did not viſit, you muſt content yourſelf 
with ſuch accounts of their population. and com- 


merce, as 1 have been able to collect, parily 


from public papers, and partiy from converſati- 
ons with ſenſible men. In order to give you n 
idea of their comparative merits, we will firſt 
caſt our eyes upon the whole. Mr. Schloſſer, 
whoſe. uſeful letters I have already mentioned, 
and ſhall have occafion to ſpeak more of hereaf- 
ter, gives a lift of the reſpective populations of 
the Auſtrian monarchy, according to which, the 
whole amounts to twenty-ſeven millions. - I fan- 
cy he is now convinced himfelf that his correſ- 
- pondent ſaw the ſubject of Auſtria through a 
magnifying glaſs. As ſeveral parts of this liſt 
have been amended from better accounts : thus, 
for inſtance, in Auſtrian Poland and Bukowina, 
they now reckon only 2,800,000 ſouls ; where- 
as, in the firſt liſt, they were reckoned at 


ee 


The 


i 
high; this is made up for; by the omiſſion of 
the particular provinces of Illyria and Buko- 
wina, | which are entirely Jeft out. The follow-. 
1 be $ have, ina . un ien, the 1 
n e ee 
2 v r 
2 1 
, RET 
"Tranſylvania „ 1,000,000 * 
| Auſtrian Poland, together v „ RI 
Bukowina | 2,800,000 W 
Bohemia 8 NN” 2,100,000 
Meese 1,000,000 
. - 200,000 
Upper and Lower Auſtria, and . oo, ooo 
Carniola, Ukrania, Gorts, and Iſtria 1,000,000 
Farther Auſtria and Falkenſtein, | = + 300,000, | 
Tyrol „ S's 600,000 17 
N erlands „ „„ 
.. ht „ ee 
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The denn de of theſe "MP "ED con- 
tains another liſt, which ſeems to me to ap- 


proach much nearer io the truth; for though the 5 
population of particular parts may be laid too 
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19,508,900 33 


1 vill not inſiſt upon it ds this li is 100 ac- 
curate as to make it a great violation of truth 
to give round numbers, and ſtate the whole at 
twenty millions; but I would not believe in 


more 


more FR twenty mitions, ir all the privy coun 


ſellors in the empire ſaid it together-7))h́!ͤ 


It only requires eyes to ſee, that due, wetrteo⸗ | 


ries' of Auſtria are not ſo well peopled through- 


out as France i is. The difference in the ſize of. 


the two countries is ineonſiderable. How: then. 


— 


is it poſſible that Auſtria ſhould be as well peo- 


pled as France (which hardly contains twenty- : 
four millions), when the greateſt part of it has 


no conſiderable manufactures, and, in great part 
of Hungary : and Poland; there are not even Hands 


to do the neceſſary work ? Agriculture, in bow- . 


ever flouriſhing ſtate it be i ina country, does not 


render it as populous 5 do. The 
ſphere of the former is eontracted, that of the 


latter not. Vou would fill à large tract of coun- 


try with the men who inhabit one of our large 


manufagturing towns. 5 But, beſides this, the 
agriculture of Hungary and Auſtrian. Poland, 


o 


which make above one half of the Imperial do- 


minions, is not nearly ſo good as that of moſt of 
our provinces. In France the towns are at leaſt 

as full again of inhabitants as thoſe. of the Auſ- 
trian dominions, and yet the country, take it 
all together, is well peopled. It is only thoſe 
parts of the hereditary dominions of Auſttia, 


that are German, which can vie dee Funn % 


i ee an er en 


| Je" K 
hs n * 
* * 
5 P 


* 
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Some of the data on biet the liſts rn 0 


make the population of Auſtria amount to twen- 


ty-ſeven millions are founded, are truly ridieu- 7 
jous. For inſtance, Mr. Schloſſer” s correſpon- - 


dent will have it, that the Auſtrian Netherlands 
contain 4,000,000 ; though the United Nether- 
lands, which are ſo much larger, and moſt un- 
commonly peopled, do not contain more than 
2,500,000 inhabitants. The circumference of 
all the Auſtrian Netherlands contains, at moſt, 


500 German ſquare miles. According to this 


account, therefore, each ſquare mile would con- 
tain 8000 men; and as Luxemburg, and the 
northern parts of Brabant, are confeſſedly _ 


thinly peopled, the remaining provinces muſt | 
have at leaſt 16,000 ſouls in every ſquare mile: 


A: population, I will venture to ſay, not to be 
met with in any part of Europe, the environs of 
London, Naples, and Paris, not excepted. In 
a journey I made to Holland, I was aſſured, 
from good information at Bruſſels, that the po- 
pulation of the Auſtrian Netherlands amounted 
only to 1,800,000 ſouls, and this is a great deal ; 
as even, according to this ſtatement, there will 
be 4,600-men for every geographical | German 
ſquare mile. 
_. The ſtatement of the income of the houſe of 
Auſtria, which Mr. Schloſſer gives us, is accu- 
mate as far as it goes, but is not quite W 
/ He 


z — 
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He 3 reckon. Illyria, Lombardy, and-the 
Netherlands; and the exports from Hungary and 
Tranſylvania are put rather under the mark. A 
fancy the following will turn out a T accu- 
rate account: 1 


Ax 3 5 
Bannat — 3 125 5 5 1,509,090 Imperial © 
__ -»*Tranlylvama 3,000,000. 
| ee 2, o, o 
a 4 Poland, together with \Bubowins. 1, 200, 0 


| Bohemia P 1 1,600,000 2 
| Moravia 22 - 3 e r 8 


All the fk of Auftria i 22,700,000 22453 
„ö;eö 8 


„Lambasd , „ Dt; ae, 
8 a $4. 48 , = #3 
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r . | $2,060,000 ; + 
Theſe 82 8000080 of e Saller make 
about 98,400,000 Rheniſh guilders, or about 
'215,000,000 of French livres; which is about 
145,000,000 livres leſs. than the income of our 
court (the colonies not included), and about as 
much as the revenue of Great Britain. When 
we conſider, - that. France contains about 
4,000,000. more inhabitants than Auſtria does, 
that its commerce is much more flouriſhing and 
that Hungary and Illyria yield ſo little, in pro- 
portion to their ſize, the proportion of the pro- 
duce of the two countries will be thought pretty 4 
near the truth, 9g £4 | 
"OY \ 3 


* 


* 
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The account of the expenditures, which Mr. yt 
Schloſſer's correſpondent has ſubjoined to his ac- 
count of the revenue, is. notoriouſly falſe, The 
expences of the army. are laid at 17,000,000. of 
& guilders ; but though, in proportion to the | 
ſtrength of the two countries, the army of this 
faurt coſts a third leſs than ours does, the Empe- 
ror's military expences, including the large 
magazines, and recruiting money, come to 
28,000,000 a year. Some perſons of credit make * 
the ſum ſtill larger. Mr. Schloſſer's correſpon- 
dent ſtates the penſions only at a million; but 
it is eaſy to ſee, that as much again may be given 
in penſions, and yet none of thoſe who muſt ne- 
ceſſarily ſubſiſt by the bounty. of the court be 
much richer. Beſides all this, the account of the 
expenditure muſt be falſe; for Mr, Schloſſers 
correſpondent has made it agree with the reve- 
nue, which he ſtated at 27 O00 alen leſs 
than it really is. . 
L recollect to have read, in a 3 een 5 „ 
in parliament by an Engliſh miniſter, who want 
| ed to ſhew the rank his country held in the ſyſ- 
tem, a comparative ſtate of the revenues of the 
ſeveral great powers in Europe. He eſtimated 
the revenue of France at twelve, that of Great 
Britain at nine, that of Ruſſia at ſeven, and that 
of Auſtria at ſix millions ſterling · This is filly 


enough: but i it is nat as abſurd as what is ſaid by - 
55 - 3 3 
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5 Linguet, who, in his annals of Europe, ventures 

io entertain à doubt, whether Auſtria has power 
enough to ſecure the weſt of Europe from the 
danger of a Turkiſh invaſion ; and therefore 


_ graciouſly adviſes the other European powers to 


help this houſe to a flice of Germany or 'Turkey, | 
in order to enable it to meaſure ſpears with the 
Turk. Auſtria is ſtill, without doubt, the ſecond | 
power of Europe. The revenue of Ruſſia con- 
ſiſts of 32, oo, ooo of rubles, which, according 


to the preſent value of the ruble, doe not amount 


to more than 64,000,000 of Imperial guilders. : 
No doubt but Ruffia may do aſtoniſhing things 


with its income at home, where the firſt neceſſa- 


ries of life are all ſo cheap; but it has not near- 


Ty the number of reſources, to carry on opera- 
tions out of its own borders, as this court has. 


The times of Leopold and Charles VI. have long 
been gone by, Within theſe laſt twenty years; a 


change has taken place in the adminiſtration” of 
the Imperial finances, which will aſtoniſn the 


world, as ſoon as this court has an opportunity 


of ſhewing its power, I do not believe it wants 
as much time as Ruſſia wanted, when it began 
the laſt war, to be à full match for the Turks. 
As the revenue of Great Britain was nearly equal 


to that of this country, previous to the breaking 


out of this war, but has been a little leſſened by 


the loſs of America, Auſtria has no rival to fear, 
TTY Fs | Ws 


— 


— 
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everi/at preſent, but France; hut the former is 
4 rifing power, and in fifty years time, the two 
"crowns will be nearly equally ſtrong. Though 
it be true, that Ruſſia does contain ſome millions 


of men more than the Auſtrian monarchy, there. ; 
are amongſt the former ſeveral. Kamtſchatdales, 8 


Samoides, and Laplanders, who are of little more 
political eſtimation than their cattle. Both 
powers are making hafty ſtrides to greatneſs, 
and in the next century, will probably play 'the 
parts, which France and England played, from 5 
the end of the laſt to the middle of this, that i is, 
the quiet and balance of Europe will depend 
upon them. This court will not ſuffer the Ruſ- 
ſian to take one ſtep, without taking the ſame,” 
or perhaps tuo as was the eaſe in the partition 
of. Poland, which T know for certain, originated 
in this country.” Ruſſia bore all the dee 
the Turkiſh; or to ſay better, of the Poliſh war; 
and when matters came to à diviſion, Auſtria 
gained more than Ruſſta and Pruſſia put together. 
The Auſtrian part of Poland, together with Bu- 
kowina, which was taken from the Turks, is 
not larger than the ſhare which Ruſſia had; 1 
it contains more men, and produces at leaſt half 
as much again as the Ruſſian and Pruſſian parts 
put together. According to the beſt accounts, 
the Ruſſian part contains only 2,100,000 and the 
Pruſſian 650,000 ; whereas in the Auſtrian, as I 


* 


ao Rated. 8 there are $I fouls. | 
_ Beſides this larger population, Auſtria has like- 
wiſe the advantage of the very productive ſalt- 
works of Wieliiſka, and the greateſt. part of Po- 
land is dependent upon it for this neceſſary. of 
* life. The ſtrength of Auſtria is compact; but 
| that of Ruſſia is broken. They talk here of a 
partition of Turkey, as a thing reſolved on by the 
two Imperial courts, and even the public papers 
begin to mention it; but I do not believe it, as it 
is well known that there was a plan of the ſame 
kind formed by the two courts in the year 1730. 
Should there, however, be any thing in it, and _ 
ſhould not our court have a power to conjure 
the ſtorm, this would probably be the laſt treaty 
of friendſhip between Auſtria and Ruſſia; for as 
foon as the Porte ſhall be deſtroyed, and the,two 
Chriſtian empires have their limits on the bor- 
ders of the Black Sea, they muſt of neceſſity grow 
| jealous of each other, as with reſ pect to trade, 
and other circumſtances, they will be exactly in 
the ſame ſituation as France and Great Britain 


were W * with regard,» to each N 
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of the plan which be has ſo long kept concealet 
in his own breaſt. Vou muſt not expect me to 
give you a circumſtantial-account of the new re- 
Sulations which have appeared, or will appear 

in future. 1 think of leaving this town next 
1 but you will have quicker, and more 
complete intelligence from the newſpapers, than 
IJ can give you on my travels. Certainly our 
chaſte French Gaxette is not the channel to con- 
vey matters of this kind to you; it will, indeed, 
inform you very cireumſtantially, that the Em- 
peror went one day to church, another day a 
hunting, and a third to the concert ; that he let 
his hand be kiſſed, and what coat, or great coat 


he wore in one and the other place. Vou will ' 


not hear, by this channel, of the Taws relating to 
toleration, of the abolition of cloiſters, of the 


diminution of the papal authority ; ; you will not 
hear that liberty is promiſed to every ſectary to 
- worſhip God im his own way; chat Auſtria has 
become independent of all ſoreign influence; | 
that 2 is no more; that the clergy are 

| : become 


* 
- 
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become the ſervants of the ſtate: the abolition; 5 


. too, of feudal tenures; the diminution of the 
pernicious priuileges of the nobles; the reform 
in the courts. of juſtice; greater ſimplicity in 


all the operations of government; univerſal and 
rigid ceconomy ; advancement of philoſophy; 
extenſion of civil; liberty and/patriotic feelings; 
A encouragement of merit; alltheſe'things are at- 
_ tended to by Joſeph, with a zealand ſteadineſes 
which will render Auſtria, in aſhore time, the 
aſtoniſnment of the world, and one of Ong ” 
flouriſhing: and mighty empires in it. tf Mi at 


Perhaps you will aſk, what is to 3 ofthe 


arts? Will there alſo be academies of inſcriptions 


mies of painting and ſtatadry?- / Moſt certainly 
there will. One of the latter is an old inſtixu- 
tion; and as for the others there are as many 
able ſubjects here as at Paris. Here are perſons 
enough who have time and talentsſufficient to 
make each ather, ſenſeleſs compliments in Peri⸗ 
odical publications; to make parties to raiſe 
ſome inſipid performance, ihe author of which 
has flattered. their vanity into. repute, and to op- 
preſs a writer of merit, who has ventured to diſs 


pute their judgment. Nor are there wanting 
perſons who are capable of giving: the moſt old 

faſhioned thought. an air of novelty,. or publiſh- _ 
ing mutilated tranſlations a8 their own works. 


4 "8 | It 


and belles lettres; Artadian aſſemhlies, acades - 
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3 is, indeed, but. eight or ten years ſince moſt of 
the new pieces which appeared on the French 
and Engiſh ſtages; were publiſhed here as origi - 
nal compoſitions. . Theſe things, therefore, will 
"ſb ; but the Emperor will ſcarcely lay out a 
penny in this way; he knows better what to do 
with his money; and it had been well for us, 
had we applied the money which theſe inſtituti- 
ons have coſt us, to: any other purpoſe, had it 
been only that of making canals, to carry off the 
dirt which makes ſuch a ſtink in the choaked up 
common ſewers, and. has e eat 
many Sate 415 N 
Here, W 1 tis you ee me with 
contempt ; for I know. you. lie and move only 
for the belles lettres, and pity us barbarians, who. 
do not ſacrifice ſo ardently. to. the divine arts. 
Well do! remember, all the kind things you uſed. | 
10 ſay of my ſtupidity and coldneſs, or whatever; 
elſe you, pleaſed to call it, whenever I happen 
ed not to have the feeling you had, on meeting 
| with a good epigram, a lively deſeription, or 1 1 
fine print or drawing. But, my dear brother, 
every man ſees things in his on way, and as in 
compliance with, your leading paſſion, I have 
taken the trouble to give you a great deal of in- 
telligence about the German theatre and poe- 
try, & c. &. and promiſe you a great deal more 
from the northern parts of Germany, you will 
an 0 „ 
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not take it amiſs, if 1 ſay Fomething to you 11 
juſtification of my own nee: and ron way 
of thinking,” 
Tell ah e REI ttc if it be not 
a truth which all hiſtory | atteſts; that in every 
nation, the æra of the arts and ſciences has im- 


| mediately preceded their fall? I Will not be at 


the pains to prove this, by a long deduction of 
events, from the hiſtory. of Greece to this time. 
You may recollect the excellent note of a Ty= 


roleſe monk, upoti a paſſage in Columella, pub- 


kſhed by the author of Yoyages en differents Pays 
de PEurope. It contains the ſtrongeſt evidence 
which hiſtory can give, that a country in which 
thoſe arts which contribute chiefly to amuſement 
are held in high eſtimation, and are the moſt 
ſucceſsful way of gaining honour and fortune, is 
a country verging faſt to ruin. You will ſay, 


that the fault is not in the arts and ſciences them- 


ſelves. Right; but when they get a certain ſu- 
periority in a nation, over the other employ ments | 
of the mind, they muſt draw deſtructive confe- 


_ quences aſter them. Frivolity, "weakneſs, pro- 


fuſion, neglect of more laborious purſuits and” 
occupations, . oſtentation, wrong judgment iti 


chooſing the ſervants of the ſtate, a warm and 
immoderate deſire of ornaments, &e. are neceſ. 
fary conſequences of all theſe elegancies, when 
they are carried to that abuſe which borders fo - 


385. 
near on s gecs abe & head Aud OY do 
they tontribute to the real Happineſs of men? 
Are "they any mlt mbte thin à ſplendic 
dream? How ſhort," tog has this ærfa been With 
_ all nations? After the generation bf wits; gene- 
rally there has fuccecdell a 4 totally "illiterate | 
der de, wht have WAkkHel thoſe the arts had put 
tote with blows/vatid'1id them itt chaitis be- 
fore they had well Fubbbed their eyes. Ho W 
long is it inte the days of Corneille and Racine? 
And we are already 'exhairfted!' PO nation ! 
Not that 1 altogeth&” fefuſe my approbation 
to works of genius, or wobld leave them quite 
unrewarded. I otily wiſti ttiat an exceſhve libe- 
fality mall not confourid merit and demerirs, 


and cheburage that contagious" ſpread» of virix 
and Bel pri, wich, if not guarded againſt, 
ſor infects a whole nation, and deftroys the ba- 
landet that ſhould ever fabfift between the ef 
and agrecable. I atm convinced the Emperor 
will not refuſe to de jaſtiee to the poet, the pain- 
ter) ahd every artift of real merit, not leave then 
unrewarded. But the application of philoſophy 
to che improvement of government; but UT 8 
branches of mathematies and phyſics, which are 
chtmtected with civil induſtry; but thoſe arts 
atid feietices, in fort; which contribute to the 
laſting happineſs of the country, have ſtilt more to 
Vox. I. Cc expect 
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expect from him. And. can you take this ill of 
bim? His court will hardly reſemble that of an 
. Auguſtus,” who could giye a penſion of 4000 
louis d'ors to a poet, whilſt he owed. his old 
ſoldiers; their pay... Certainly not. - But Auſtria 


is advancing apacę to the happy times of Henry 


IV. the times in which a nation begins to feel 
itſelf; when the foundation of national riches 
are laid; when civil liberty and peace are ſocured 
from the attacks of the monłks and nobles ; when 


the proper balance is eſtabliſned between all 


ranks of the ſtate; when the fine arts and ſci- 
ences, agreeable to their. proper diſtinction, are 
only uſed for recreation, and more is not ex- 
pended. on them than a; prudent ceconomical 
father, who meaſures all his expences by the 


fate of his fortune, would lay out on his plea- 


ſures; and when from this very, reaſon, to wit, 
becauſe they hold the rank they ought to hold, 
they thrive better than when exceſſive. encourage- 


ment conneQts a train of yotaries to them, who 


only love them ſor the ſake of what they pro- 
cure. When the arts become the means of gain- 

ing a livelihood, there is an end of all. great 
works; and when artiſts form a corporation, as 
with us, it is a corporation of apes and monkies. 


How rare are original geniuſes! Would millions 
raiſe Voltaire? 4, 
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."Pedton this digreſſion, which was:not-ſo much 
a laſh to your hobby horſe, as an effuſion of my 
eſteem for the Emperor, whom I would: wiſh to 
juſtify in your ſight, I know that you cannot 
eaſily forgive his doing ſo little for the fine arts; 
but conſider, brother, he lays out from ten to 
20,000 louis d'ors, in ſupporting thoſe who carry ' 
on uſeful employments, every one of whom, 
that wiſhes toeftabliſh a uſeful manufactur y, may 
have any ſum advanced at a ſmall, or even with- 
out any intereſt at all. He aſſiſts all who will 
ſettle in the country in every way. He makes 
roads, builds villages,;towng.and harbours, And | 
has an army, of at leaſt 300,000 men to ſupport. 
Ought he to be circumſcribed in theſe EXPENCES, 
in order to eſtabliſh an academy of Inſcriptions 
and Belles lettres? Forbid, it patriotiſm, forbid i ir 
humanity ! 

Perbaps, in time, he will do ſomething, for 
your goddeſſes, when all the court debts are 
paid, his finances in complete order, and the 
cloiſters thinned. His debts are certainly not 
ſo great as ours, and vet they amount to about 
160 millions of florins, and he is obliged to pay 
eighteen millions a year, in intereſt and capital. 
The lands belonging to the cloiſters and religi- 
ous foundations, in the Impetial hereditary 
lands, are eſtimated at 300 millions of Alorins, 

enn e 


of which nearly one half comes from the Ne- 
therlands and Lombardy. Poſſibly the muſes 
may, in me, inherit ſome of this immenſe 
wealth.; | 


LETTER . 


iy 1 | 
. " New 
| ienna, | 


Nene I leave this' OY ' 
ſhall tay ſome time at Prague, where I expect 
to hear from you. 


It is now evident what the Emperor was s about, 
during his mother's life-time. All the ſtrangers 
who are here are aſtoniſhed at the ſhort time in 


which e one of the greateſt and moſt total revolu- ba 
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1755 of long 1 Io and all "the materials 
prepared. The nobility and clergy are eyery 
day more convinced that it will go harder and 
harder with them. But they make no reſiſtance; 

for both orders are entirely diſarmed. Notwith- 
ſtanding their great riches, the nobility, are en- 
fecbled by their effeminacy and diſſpation, and 
the wn of have a ſnake in their own boſoms 


which 
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which will ſting them to death. This ſnake is 
philoſophy ;* which, under the ſemblance of 
theology, has glided even to the epiſcopal chair. 
| Moſt of the younger eccleſiaſtics are infected by 

the - poiſon of this ſnake in the univerſities. 

They all know that there is a Febronius in the 
world, and ſome of them are only acquainted 
with him as a heretic; yet as the arguments of 
the cowl have a much greater effect upon them 
than the arguments of their profeſſors, and as 
the court is evidently friendly to him, they are 
not unwilling to be reconciled to their old enemy. 
The Bellarminiſts, who poſſeſs all the great be- 
nefices, ſtill make, it is true, the greater num- 
ber; but if once they are in danger of loſing 
their cures, or the 25,000 advocates in the Im- 
perial dominions, who have long been ready 
with arguments, are ordered to charge, they 
will, no doubt, make very little reſiſtance. 

I do not believe there is a ſingle man of un- 
derſtanding in the army, who does not moſt 
thoroughly approve the Emperor's new. regulati- 
ons. This part of the adminiſtration of the 
country has been in his hands a. conſiderable 
time; and it carries marks in every part of it, 
of having been ſo. Amongſt all the Imperial 
officers I was acquainted with, I did not meet 
with one, of a certain age, who did not poſſeſs 
a certain fund of philoſophy. During my tay 

| here, 
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here, I found them by far the beſt company in 
the place, and. with the permiſſion of the Pro- 
feſſors, Doctors, and other Literati, muſt think 
them by far the moſt enlightened people in the 


Auſtrian dominions. Iwill anſwer for finding 


many corporals in the Imperial army who. have 
more ſenſe than nine out of ten of the literati. 


There has long been a freedom of thinking and 
reaſoning in the army, which is a ſtrong contraſt 
to what obtains elſewhere, and does the Empe- 
ror the utmoſt honour. Every regiment bas a 


library to itſelf, and the officers find means to 


procure every good book, however prohibited it 
may be. The King of Pruſſia has no longer 
Pope be. ſaluved and be-conſecrated generals, as he 
uſed to call Daun, to contend with. Even amongſt 
the common ſoldiers, you may obſerve a kind of 
natural logic, which is the conſequence of the 
way in which they are managed, and which you 
may trace in their tents, in their manœuvres, in 
their tables, and in every thing that belongs to 
them. There is not a veſtige left of the bigot- 
ry which heretofore made the Imperial army fo 
conſpicuous. - What, indeed, will the black 


troop undertake againſt a corps conducted as this 


is? The Emperor will not find the ſame facili- 
ty in reforming the adminiſtration of civil and 
criminal juſtice, as he will meet with in re- 
forming the church. There is ill a formidable 

dark- 
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darkneſs over all this part of legiſlation. The 
defects, partly owing to the laws themſelves, 
and the forms of adminiſtering juſtice, and part- 
ly increaſed through the ſtupidity, pedantry, 
diſſoluteneſs, ſelfiſhneſs and want of patrioti ſm 
of the ſervants of the court, have long been 
felt. The late Empreſs endeavoured to remedy 
them, but in vain; for were the Coden Therefia- 
nus ten times leſs barbarous than it is, ſtill little 
would have been done. There is a — wen 
to give vigour to laws, however good. 
During the time he was only a kind of ien 
the Emperor took all the pains he was able, to 
throw more light upon the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, and to render it more impartial; nor do 
I believe there is a ſingle inſtance of a ſtriking 
and notorious att of injuſtice having been com- 
mitted by any of his immediate ſervants; but 
he could not create new ſubjects, and as long as 
pride, lazineſs and the love of ſhew, continue to 
be leading features in the characters of the prin- 
cipal members of the courts of juſtice, it is im- 


| poſſible but that fraud, chicanery, and, indeed, 


roguery of every kind, muſt find their Ways; in 
proceſſes ſo complicated as theſe are. 
Criminal juſtice is, indeed, in a moſt piteous 
condition. When you read the Codex Therefianus, 
you would conceive” that it had been compoſed 
for a horde of Baſchis. | Here are puniſhments 
. | ,, 
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for crimes which have not been heard of in the 


country for a century; and penalties, very griev- 
ous indeed, but at the ſame time moſt ridiculous, 
when you compare the ſtate of the country and 
the ſtate of the law, for offences which happen 
every day, but raiſe no clamour, ſuch as forni- 
cation, adultery, and ſodomy. This, however, 
is not ſo great an evil; for let laws be as ſevere 
as they will, ſtill they expoſe civil and natural 
liberty o no danger, and the moſt inhuman laws 
that can be deviſed, are better than no law at all; 
or what amounts to the ſame thing, the non- 
abſervance of any. The latter unformanately is 
the caſe here. It was ſoon ſeen that the Codex 
Thereſianus agreed neither with the manners nor 


the character of the people, and the court be- 


came aſhamed, at the time that all Europe was 
making an outcry about humanity, the abolition 
of capital puniſhments, :&c. &c. of a ſtatute- 
book which had nothing in it but halters, gib- 
bets, ſwords, &c. What was to be done? They 
would not repeal the law; but contented-them- 
ſelves with an univerſal requiſition to the judges 
to be mild, and not to inflict capital puniſhments 


without neceſſity. This miſunderſtood lenity is 


the greateſt tyranny in the world. The moſt 


cruel law that can be deviſed cannot commit 


murder. On the contrary, the more cruel the 
law is, he more depravity and obſtinacy it be- 


of — 
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ſpeaks to fin againſt it; but the general directi- 
on, to * haye recourſe to no capital puniſhments 


without neceſſity,” 4ends to ſubmit the guilty 


to the diſcretion of the judge, and thus under- 
mines one of the principal props of civil liber- 


ty. As long as laws, let them be as ſevere as 


they will, are rigidly obſerved, the tranſgreſſor 


is without excuſe. He knew the law, and not 


to guard againſt the penalty of it, beſpoke wick- 
edneſs and weakneſs; but in the laſt caſe he may 
be the victim of circumſtances, with which his 
crime has not the leaſt connection. I will relate 


a fact to you, which happened ſome years ago 


at Lintz, which, though it relates to military 


| Juſtice, will give you a very good itlea of the 


ſtate of criminal juſtice in this country. 

Iwo grenadiers, who were among the hand- 
ſomeſt men of the regiment, agreed to deſert 
from Stein, and engaged others to deſert with 
them. They were detected and condemned to 
die, as ringleaders, by the council of war. The 
whole regiment knew, that every general in the 
army had it in command, to ſuffer no ſentence 
of death to be put in execution without the ut- 
moſt neceſſity. As this neceſſity did not exiſt, 
General Brown was determined to grant a par- 
don, and he would have done ſo; but on a ſud- 
den the whole ſcene changed. The comrades 
of the priſoners went to them in priſon, got drunk 


with 
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with-them, and offered to go to the Gallows in 
their ſtead; ſo perſuaded were they that the 
pardon would come. The whole of this was re · 
lated to the general.— The day came; the young 
men went chearfully to the field; all Lintz had 
no doubt but a pardon would meet them there, 
when lo, and behold! General Brown found out, 
that this was the reſerved caſe of extreme neceſ- 
ſity, and the men were executed. What was 
the conſequence ? The general had a reprimand 
from Vienna; but did he deſerve it? Was it 
not a ſufficiently good excuſe for his conduct, to 
ſay, that deſertions were grown every day more 
common, from the idea that ſentences of death 
would never be carried into execution? In my 
opinion, theſe grenadiers were victims to the 
weakneſs of the legiſlation. Stability; not _ 
is the firſt merit of a law. 
A general defect, which runs ln the 
whole of this legiſlation, is, that it is loaded with 
orders which are not made effective. There is 
no end of projects and writings. There are or- 
ders upon orders, injunctions upon injunctions, 
and reſcripts upon reſcripts; the laſt of which 
always overturns, or at leaſt very much limits the 
preceding one. This is ſo conſtant a thing, that 
ſeveral perſons in office in the country make it a 
rule, before they carry an order into execution, 
to 
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to wait five or ſix weeks to ſee whether it will 
be contradicted, / It would be a curious, and io 

the Auſtrian ſtate a very profitable buſineſs, if 
any perſon would take the trouble of collecting 
the contradictory laws which have been promul- 
gated within theſe laſt eighteen or twenty years. 
This, no doubt, aroſe in part, becauſe the Em- 
peror and his mother had different plans of le- 
giſlation; but now he governs alone, he will 
find it very difficult to bring matters right, as he 
cannot depend upon any aſſiſtance whatever from | 
his ſubalterns. 
The language of the courts of juſtice here is 
very ſingular. : You muſt know, that they have 
a ſtyle of their own, which is totally different 
from the common ftyle, and is called the chan- 
gellery, or law ſtyle.—l have juſt been reading 
% a reſcript of the Imperial court to the chapter of 
® Saltzburgh, who are engaged in a law-ſuit with 
their archbiſhop. It contains periods which fill 
a whole folio ſide of paper, and in which, with 
all the attention in the world, it is. impoſſible to 
find a connection. Indeed, the more uncon- 
nected it is, and the more abounding in the 
ſcarceſt Latin and French words, the better this 
ſtyle is reckoned. There are likewiſe many 
German words, which are uſed in a ſenſe direct- 
ly oppoſite to what they have in common lan- 
guage. I look upon} it as quite impoſhble that 
| the 
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the grandchildren of the preſent generation ſhould 
underſtand a fingle ſyllable of all their j a arial — 
Fare ye well. 


L E T T ER XxXXVII. 
Prague. 


Tur journey from Waben to ie dun 
was one of the moſt pleaſing I have ever taken, 
notwithſtanding we did not meet with a ſingle 
good town, during a journey of forty-four Ger- 
man poſt miles. My company conſiſted of an 
Imperial officer, a prieſt, and a traveller from 
Lower Saxony,——The officer had ferved in 


the laſt war in Sileſia, He was a ſenſible 2 


man, and acted as our Cicerone on two of the 
moſt noted fields of battle recorded in modern | 
hiſtory. 1 

As long as we used in Auſtria, chi COunes 
try appeared ſingularly well cultivated, and 
there was all the appearance of a high ſtate of 
happineſs and eaſe among the farmers ; but in 
the parts of Moravia we came through, the inha- 
bitants did not ſeem near ſo happy as their 
os Notwithſtanding this, however, the 


country | 


country is well cultivated aan ; nor do 
you ſee any of the wild deſetts, which are ſo 
ſtriking in Hungary. Shaym and Iglau ate two 
very pretty villages. The inhabitants of theſe 
Tpeak German very well ; Live Lonpharagy wt that 
it is not their tiative language. | 
The whole country is made up partly of a 
15 and partly of gently riſmg hills; but on 
the confities of Bohemia, the hills riſe into more 
ſtately, as well as more fruitful mountains. 
The parts of theſe through which our road lay, 
were covered with fine woods, villages, and ſe- 
veral very ſtately caſtles, and there are mile- 
ſtones all the way. The roads arè excellent. We 
inet with few villages on the plains of Bohemia: 
ir ſeems the Germans have 4 proverb, which ſays 
of a thing that is ſcarce, * That it is ſcarce as a 
village in Bohemia. As; however, it is evi- 
dent from the lift of thoſe who draw for ſoldiers, 
that the country is extremely well peopled, and 
as we ſaw ſome very good agriculture, and no 
barren ground, we did not at firft know what to 
make of theſe appearances ; bat our officer who 
had travelled over the country far and near, ex- 
plained them to us. He told us, that moſt of 
the villages lay off the great road, in the neigh- | 
bourhood of rivers and brooks, or behind woods, 
and that if we would go à mile and a half, either 
th. the, right or left, we ſhbuld ſee enough of 


4 #4 v4 : s them. 
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them. This cuſtom of hiding the habitations - 


in the rocks of the country, or behind woods, 
probably took its riſe in the time of wars, 
when the inhabitants endeavoured to procure 
ſhelter from the robbers and knight · erranis who 
| infeſted the land. No doubt the conve- 


nience of having water contributed ſomething 
to it. Between Kolin and Planiani, which 


are diſtant two German miles from each other, 


we came to the noted field of batile, which has 


taken its name from theſe two places, though it 


ought to have it from the ſmall village near which 


the action really happened. Here we got out, 
and our Cicerone, who was proud of having had 
his ſhare in the honour of that day, which did 
away the ignominy of Auel Went: over the 
ground with us. 

Many reaſons have: hoon given: — hits bale 
proved ſo fatal to the king of Pruſſia, and, as in 
all other caſes of the kind, the hiſtorian will be 
puzzled to chooſe between the different relations 
of various ſenſible men, who were all eye-witneſ- 
ſes, and all took part in the labour and difficulty 
of the day. Here, however, the event evidently 


depended upon the ground, which Daun 1 


how to make his advantage of. 
Along the road, and to the las of it, there is 


a plain which extends as far as the eye can reach; 


on the left of this there is a gentle riſe; which 
makes 
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makes a kind of peak near the village where the 
greateſt action took place. On the right of this 
_ riſing, which you can hardly call a hill, you dif- 
cover ſtreight before you a long, deep ditch, 
encompaſſed with ſteep walls, which have the 
appearance, at a diſtance, of a plain betwixt 
woods. To the left this hill ſinks in a remarka- 
ble hollow, and loſes itſelf backwards in a great 
plain. Daun's right wing was placed on the top 
of the riſing, and the remainder of his army was 
covered by the ditch. on the left. The king of 
Pruſſia approached by the plain through which 
we were to paſs. He was compelled to fight, or 
give up the ſiege of Prague, and evacuate Bohe- 
mia. The only part of the Imperial army he 
could attack was the right wing. The gallant 
Pruſſians were not at all diſheartened by the i ine: 
quality of the ground. Ever accuſtomed to con- 
quer, their right wing advanced in ſilence up 
the hill. The Imperialiſts, who had the advan- 
tage of the ground, beat them back again. Six 
times the Pruſſians returned to the attack; but 
as the ground was very narrow, they were at 
length much impeded by the numbers of their 
own dead, who lay on the ſlopes of the hill hey 
had to aſcend. Notwithſtanding all this, they 
would ſtill have gained the day, if Daun had not 
had time to flank his beaten right wing with ca- 
ak This immediately charged to the left of 
the 
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the hill in the flank of the Pruffians, who after 
the ſharpeſt conteſt, were at length obliged to 
give way. Whilſt they were retreating in good 
order, prince Maurice, of Deſſau, whoſe bravery 
often approached to raſhneſs, took a ſingle batta- 
lion, and with it encountered the whole force of 
the Auftrian army. This made the route mach 
greater than it would otherwiſe have been. The 
prince would have fought his troops to the laſt 
man, if he had nor been called off from his raſh- 
| headed attempt by the king's ſpecial command. 
As among other loſſes the king's guard had beet 
entirely cut off, when the prince came up to 
him, he began crying out, My guatd, prince 
„% my guard!“ To which the other made an- 
ſwer, ** My regiment, your majeſty ! my regi- 
ment!“ He thought, that as his regiment 
had been cut off, there was nothing wort fay- | 
in 

Now it m robubly have been a fault in the 
king not to have had any cavalry in his left wing; 
but if it was ſo, it aroſe from the unevenneſs of 
the ground. If the Auſtrians had not had the 
great advantage of having their right wing on an 
eminence, and the reſt of their army ſecure, in 
all probability the Pruſſians, who notwithſtanding 
theſe diſadyantages, made the victory dubious 
for a great while, would have got the day before 


Daun could have ſupported the attacked part 
| with 
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with his cavalry; and in that caſe no perſon 
would bave thought of a failure of cavalry on 
the Pruſſian part. The king, too, could not ob- 
ſerye the motions of the German horſe, whoſe 
ſudden appearance from the hollow was the more 
formidable, from its being entirely unexpected, 
and what à priori muſt have ſeemed very EG 
bable to the king. 5 

Others ſay, that the king propoſed to do no- 
thing with his left wing, but intended to alter 
his mode of battle, and charge with his right, 
whilft the prince of Deſſau was amuſing the ene- 
my. In that caſe his flank would have been ſe- 
cured from the attack of the enemy's cavalry, 
and he would have had nothing to fear from the 
Auftrian left wing on this fide the deep ditch, 
But, ſay thoſe who maintain this opinion; the 
prince of Deſſau, inſtead of amuſing the enemy, 
made ſo lively and ferious an attack, that the king 
was ubliged to ſupport him, out of apprehenfion, 
that if the prince was repulfed, the whole army 
might have been brought into diſorder by the 
flight of his regiment. I take this likewiſe to be 
one of thoſe after-thoughts which ſhew what a 
man ſhould have done, but not what he did, or 
had a mind to do. Others think, that the king 
truſting ſolely to his good fortune, which had 
done ſuch great things for him a little before at 
the battle of Prague; had neglected ſome neceſ- 
Vol. I. D d 0 
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ſary arrangements, particular! y the bringing ay | 
his cavalry. But this ſeems one of the obſerva- 

tions'which a ſenſible writer makes after the time, 
to give himſelf the air of appearing to know more 
than other people. A man like the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, who gives continual proofs that he does not 
ſuffer himſelf to be depreſſed by any reverſe of 
fortune, is not likely to have been too much raiſed 

by his ſucceſs. 
Being now. beaten, for the firſt time, PAY 10 
many ſucceſsful battles, Frederick retreated in 
the beſt order poſſible to Saxony, through Leut- 
meriſs and Aufſis. Depreſſed he was not, but a 
-little out of humour at his oldeſt brother, ſince 
dead, who carried part of the army back into 
Saxony, by Gabel, experienced —But, no doubt, 
you are well acquainted with this wonderful re- 
treat, and the anecdotes concerning it, to be ſound 
in the book entitled Recueil de Lettres de ſa Ma- 
jeſtt le Roi de Pruſſe, regardant le derniere guerre. 
If the king had gained this battle he would have 
been maſter of all Bohemia. All Auſtria would 
have ſtood open to him, and Olmutz only would 
have prevented his going to Vienna. In this 
caſe he would have dictated to his enemies the 
conditions of peace, whereas the miſcarriage was 

followed by ſix years of bloody war. 

The king commanded this action from ahs 
window of an upper ſtory of. a public houſe, 
Which 


| 


which 1 l very near nedr the 3 | 
It was with inexprefiible pleaſure that we dined 

in the room, which commands a view of the 
field of battle oti both ſides, Every thing here 
appeared ſacred to me; as I ſtood in the place 
occupied by the king, in the window which di- 
rectly fronts the eminence which occaſioned his 
_ defeat, t felt all the mortification he muſt have 
experienced, when he found his troops giving : 
way. here were ſome. marks of cannon · balls 
in the walls of this houſe, and the e king was not 

altogether ſafe. : . 

Kolin is a pretty little town, it is, without a a 
doubt, the beſt place you meet with betwixt 
Prague and Vienna; the garriſon, however, ex- 
cepted, it does not contain above three · thouſand 
five hundred ſouls. The houſes are not more 
than ſeven hundred, and do not ſeem to be very 
well inhabited. We reſted a little here, and were 
extremely well treated; you live very cheap and 
well all over Bohemia. Small hares, ducks, 5 
geeſe, &c. are the common food met with, in the 
ſmalleſt i Wn. 

In order to give you an | idea of the price. of 
| We Iwill give you an acoount of what the 
Saxon and I paid for a night's entertainment. 
You muſt know, that almoſt all the i inns here 
have a bad appearance, and the innkeepers, not- 

withſtanding the plenty they afford travellers, _ 
| D d 2 ſeen _ 
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ſeem to be but in indifferent circumſtances. 
Their houfes generally ſtand alone in the ſtreet, 
and have neither orchard, kitchen- garden, or 
any piece of land near belonging to them. They 
are obliged to pay ſo heavy a rent to the land- 
jord, or nobleman to whom the houſe belongs, 
that they can gain but very little, At laſt we 
faw an inn at a village we came to, w which! had a 
better appearance ; it had a roomy court, good 
ſtables," a neat garden, and was the property of 
the landlady. Now, fad we, as we, got into 
our bed-chambers, we ſhall have another kind 
of a bill, and, no doubt, pay for the fine, pro- 
ſpect which this room commands; the fine furni- - 
ture, the exquiſite glaſſes and china, and i in ſhort, 
all the fine things which 1 we enjoy or do not en- 
joy. We had for ſupper a rice ſoup, with an 
exceeding good chicken, a ſalad, and two young 
hares broiled. We had excellent beer, which 
is remarkably good in Bohemia, and a pot of 
wine, which we found very bad, and would 
not have another, as we knew that wine was 
very dear all over Bohemia, We had two yery 
clean beds, and ſome very good coffee for break- 
fat; and would you think it ? When the bill 
was called for, it amounted only to 'forty-two 
creutzers, that is, about one livre and N 0 
ſols Fre neh. | e . 
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We Hopped ow” three miles tram Prague, 
and went ſome furlongs out of the way to ſee 
the famous field of battle of the year 1757. 


Here che Pruſſians overcame nature itſelf. It. 


was impoſſible for the Auſtrians to have more 
favourable ground. A deep, broad, perpendicu- 
lar ditch protected them from the enemy. They 
had a very formidable artillery, which defended 
the ditch by batteries placed to great advantage. 
When the Pruſſians made their firſt attack by the 
ditch, they fell like flocks of ſnow : the Auſtrian 
fire was terrible. There has not been a harder 
or bloodier action in the preſent century, nor 
is there perhaps in hiſtory, a ſingle inſtance of a 
battle won under ſuch.circumſtances as the Pruſ- 
ſians had to contend with. It is almoſt literally 
true, that they had at the ſame time a fort to take 
and an army to beat, which was ſtronger than 
their own. Conceive to yourſelf, a deep ditch 
flanked with cannon, on the other fide of which 


is encamped a bold looking army of at leaſt ſe⸗ 15 


venty thouſand men. The Pruſſians marched 
through the ditch, and through the fortifications 
oppoſed to them, put the enemy to the moſt com- 
plete flight, and beſieged Prague, in which part 
of che flying Imperial army took refuge. But 
they paid dear for the victory; their loſs of men 
was infinitely greater than that of the enemy; 
accounts differ with regard to the numbers ſlain; 

ſome 
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ſome make them ſeven, others from nine to. ten 
* thouſand men. This is the caſe with all modern 
actions. The truth, however, without the leaſt 
exaggeration is, that the immenſe ditch was 
filled throughout its whole breadth with dead 
men, who in many places likewiſe, lay in I great 
| heaps upon each other. 
The ftroke which the king felt moſt of all, was 
the loſs of the brave general Schwerin. We 
looked with the moſt folemn melancholy on the 
tree near which he fell. The preſent Emperor 
has erected a monument to him, which does 
no leſs honour to the perſon who ſet it up, than 
to him whoſe name it bears and eternizes. Ma- 
ny anecdotes are current with regard to the death 
of this brave man. It has been ſaid, that a rough 
anſwer givenby the king to a meſſage he ſent him 
by an adjutantin the midft of the battle, tolet him 
know it was impoſſible to win it, occaſioned him 
to ſeek death ; but I do not believe this; for 
even ſuppoſing Schwerin to have remonſtrated 
on what he thought an impoſſibility, the king 
knew well enough that the word obey was ſuffi- 
_ cient to remind him of his duty, and to make 
him do all that could be expected from a man 
of his character, for courage and abilities; 188 
we muſt do Schwerin the juſtice io ſay, that he 

died becauſe, according y to the proverb, every 
man owes a death. He died like a patriot; he 
mw . Dog ee 
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Law the violence of the conteſt, ſaw the good will 
of his ſoldiers, and their courage, which the 


” havock death made all around them could not 


tame. Nothing, he found, but an act of deſpe- 
ration on his part could ſave them, he therefore 
ſnatched the colours out of the hands of a dying 
cornet, crying, follow me, my brave boys, and 
rode up to the mouth of the cannon. A ball 
took him off, at the head of his brave troops, 
but they, fired by his courage and example, got 
up the hill, broke in on the enemy, and by that 
deed turned the day in favour of the king. Af- 
ter the battle the king beſieged Prague. Daun 
in the mean time collected the broken Imperial 
troops, got an army together, and haſtened to 
the relief of the town, the garriſon of which was 
making a brave reſiſtance; this army the king 
was compelled to attack, or raiſe the ſiege; this 
brought on the above deſcribod battle of Kolin, 
in which he loſt all that he had won before. 


I. E e A R XXXIX. 
B OHEMIA is a country favoured of hea- 
ven, the climate is excellent. In this excurſion 
I have 
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I have become acquainted with ſeveral foreigners 
who make their conſtant reſidence here, and are 
induced to it by the wholeſomeneſs of the air, 
the goodneſs and cheapneſs of all the neceſſaries 
of life, and the cheerful good-humour of the in- 
habitants,—and yet Aneas Silvius deſcribes the 
country as a part of Siberia, though it was, in 
all probability, more flouriſhing in bis tire 
that it is now; to be ſure; the difference of the 
climate muſt have been ſtriking to a Roman, but 
I believe his eminence was here only in the win- 
ter; the ſpring is not fo beautiful even at Rome, 
as it is here; ſpring and ſummer are as reniatk- 
able as the winter is at Vienna, where you ſel- 
dom fee a regular ſpring, but the winter and 
| ſummer almoſt join. The climate of this coun- 
try is not expoſed to any of thoſe ſudden and 
inclement changes which are ſo fatal to health in 
othet places, The winter colds are neither too 
ſharp, nor the ſummer heats too ſtrong. The 
air is dry, clear, and temperate. The country 
lies high, and forms a large extended plain, ſur- 
rounded on all ſides by very high hills covered 
with rich woods. The yale in the middle, which 
is watefed by the Elbe, the Moldaw, and the 
Eyer, of which you may eaſily form an idea, 
by caſting your eyes on the map, is protected 
from the force of the wind. The ſeveral hot- 
lows ir the middle contribute to let out the 
C | waters, 
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waters, ſo that there afe neither lakes nor mo- 
raſſes to fill the air with unwholeſome way aaa 
- As the ſoil is ſtony only in very few places; the 


ters font day thronghthewoiatry) undd niche — 


it fruitful, without filling the air, as is the caſe 
in feveral parts of Upper Switzerland, with 
_— and coughs. | 
The country produces every thing ads can 

eee to the comfort of life in aſtoniſtiitig 
abundance; wine and ſalt only excepted. . The 
gteateſt part of the former is brought at a very 
moderate price from Lintz, where is a ware- 
houſe for falt, which is brought from Gerund in 
Auſtria, and Halle in the Tyrol. The remain- 
der is brought from Auſtrian Poland at a mode- 
tate price, There have been many ſucceſsful 
experiments made to produce wine, and I have 
taſted ſonit metnikers, very little inferior to the 
ſecond ſort of Bourdeaux wines. The firſt 
Rocks were brought from Burgundy. The un- 
try, however, will hardly be able to produce a 
ſufficiency of this article for conſumption, but 
it has other advantages to make up for the loſs. 

As it poſſeſſes moſt of the prime neceſſaries of 
life, and by that means commands a ſuperiority 
of trade, which none of the neighbouring coun 
tries can difpute with it, it provides à great part 
of Sileſia, Saxony, and Auſtria with corn, and 
alſo ſells them ſome cattle. The circle of Saafſer 
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is alone able to furniſh all Bohemia, populous as 
the country is, with corn, even in moderate 
years. The excellent Bohemian hops are carried 
as far as the Rhine in great quantities. The 
breed of horſes is likewiſe wonderfully improved 
within theſe few years, and bring annually Jarge 
ſums of money into the country. The Bohe- 
mian tin is the beſt of any, next to the Engliſh ; 
and they carry on a very conſiderable trade in 
alum, and ſeveral kinds of precious ſtones, par- 
ticularly garnets. The large woods, in which the 
country abounds, furniſh materials for the won- 
derful manufactories of glaſs, which bring a 
great deal of money into the country, and find 
their way into every part of Europe from Portu- 
gal to Sweden. Within theſe few years they 
have alſo made large quantities of very good, 
and uncommonly cheap hats, with which they 
ſupply great .part of the inhabitants of Auſtria, 
Bavaria, and Franconia. The handkerchief and 
linen manufaRtories are alſo in good repute. 

The Bohemians travel much. Some as deal- 
ers in glaſs, who go as far as England and Italy, 
and ſome as baſket and ſieve makers. I have met 
with large caravans of theſe on the Upper Rhine, 
and in the Netherlands. Theſe people common- 
ly come home with pretty large ſums of money; 
they keep together like brothers, whilſt they 
are in foreign countries, They have indeed ap 


Uncommon 
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uncommon ſhare of patriotiſm, and a kind of 
confidence in each other, which often makes 


them paſs in the eyes of ſtrangers for a ſavage 
and barbarous people, though they really are 


not ſo. 


Since the days of Huſs they have a ſecret 
hatred to the Germans, which does not ariſe ſo 
much from bad temper as from a kind of national 
pride. Moſt of the farmers who live near the 
roads, ſpeak German ; but as they do not like 
to talk to a ſtranger without neceſſity, they pre- 
tend not to underſtand a word of what the tra- 
veller ſays, and make their ſport of him amongſt 
themſelves. It has been attempted to make 


them ſend their children to German ſchools, but 


hitherto they have all proved abortive. They 
have an unſpeakable averſion to whatever is Ger- 
man. I have heard young men here talk of the 
battles which their anceſtors, under Ziſka, 
fought againſt the Germans, with a degree of 
warmth and pride, which made them very ami- 
able in my eyes. They ſtill remember too, that / 
the reſidence of the court at Prague formerly 
rendered the country flouriſhing, and lament 
that the preference which has been given to Au- 
ftria, in conſequence of a ſlight miſunderſtanding, 
carries off large ſums annually from the country, 
which are ſent to Vienna, partly by the court, 
and partly by the nobility. The late Emprefs 
| | was 
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was extremel y offended with them on account of | 
this miſunderſtanding, and Bohemia was the on- 
Ty one of her old hereditary dominions which 
ſhe never viſited. 
The Huſſites are ſtill very numerous in the 
country. Some think that a fourth part of the- 
inhabitants are of this ſect, which has alſo ſpread - 
widely in Moravia. Scarce four years are paſt 
ſince above 10,000 farmers made a little ſtand to 
recover their freedom of opinion; but they 
were ſoon quieted, and the thing had no further | 
conſequences. | 
| Voltaire, and "WS other hiſtorians, have 
much miſrepreſented the famous Huſs and his 
doctrines. They look upon this reformer as a 
man of a very limited underſtanding, and think 
that his object went no further than to procure 
the clergy leave io marry, and let the people 
have the uſe of the cup, at the ſacrament. They 
love to make ſport with him, and ſay, that he 
endeavoured to make the incomprehenſible 
myſtery ſtill more incomprehenſible, without 
having the leaſt attention to how much the 
human mind was lowered by ſuch myſteries. 
They deny him the philoſophical ſpirit, both of 
his predeceſſor Wickliff, or of his followers, 
Luther, Zwingle, and Calvin. I had formerly 
the ſame opinion of him myſelf; but ſince 1 
have ſtudied his hiſtory, and the hiſtories of his 
followers, I have conceiyed a much higher idea 


of 
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of him. I ſearched in the library of Vienna 
for all the documents that relate to this intercſt- 


ing hiſtory. Ina Menker, I found a vindication 5 


of the opinions of the Huſſites, addreſſed to the 
diet of N urenberg. It is written in a German 
which I could not underſtand, till I had read it 
over ſix or ſeven times, and procured aſſiſtance 
from ſeyeral of my friends. This wonderful 
repreſentatation contains the whole confeſſion of 
faith of the Huſſites. They attack the whole 
ſyſtem of the Roman Catholic church, purga- 
tory, faſts, monkery,—and it is certain that they 
were only one ſtep behind Calvin. The ſtyle 
of this vindication has all the marks of intimate 
perſuaſion, and of the ſoundeſt underſtanding, 
only like Luther, the author ſometimes falls, 
into the ſtyle of the times, and uns into low. 
language. :::! 8 
In fact, the ſole advantage which the other 
reformers had over Huſs, aroſe. from the inven- 
tion of printing fince his time, as in conſequence, , 
of this, knowledge was much more widely ſpread, 
as the doctrines could be much more widely dif- 
fuſed. The doctrines of Huſs were loſt amidſt 
the wars which followed his death. They were 
ſtilled in the barbarity which overſpread Bohe- 
mia, when the people no longer attended to any 
teacher, but the word became the ſole decider of 
EY contro verſ 7. . 


E found 
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I found ſufficietit Sroots, that Huſs, notw ith b 
ſtanding his obſtinacy and preſumption, poſſeſſ= | 
ed an enlightened and philoſophical mind, which, 


however, partook ſomewhat of the 1 8 78 8 


character of the age in which he lived. 
ſometimes tempred to write his hiſtory, Fax 
| perhaps is not yet fufficiently underſtood. Whe- 
ther 1 ſhall perſevere I know not, but in the 
mean time will collect what materials I can, and 
when I have time, try whether I have any talents 
for writing hiftory,—at leaſt [ feel a great E 
tation to do this. 

The preſent race of Huſſttes, flatter pe e, 
that the Emperor, whoſe ſentiments of toleration 
are well known, and who is very fond of the 
Bohemians, will reſtore to them their freedom of 
opitiiofi; but people here generally think, that 
they are deceived in their expectations; for as 
their ſentiments nearly approach thoſe of the 
Lutherans, it would not be yery prudent t to allow 
the eſtabliſhment of a new ſec, which always 
ſpreads ſome roots that may grow, and be dan- 
gerous. 

The Bohemians are a Wen g built 

race of men. Dubravius, one of their hiſtorians, 
Who was Biſhop. of Olmutz, in the ſixteenth 
century, compares them to lions. As the land 
* (ſays he, according, to the manner of writing of 
* thoſe times,) lies under the influence of Leo, 


* to 
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© ſo do its inhabitants poſſeſs all the qualities of 


that noble animal. Their high cheſts, ſpark- 


ling eyes, ſtrong thick hair, ſtout bones, ſtrength, 
* courage, and irreſiſtible ſpirit, when oppoſed, 


all ſhew evidently that the lion is their ſtat, 


* which they bear likewiſe in their coat of arms.” 

They are a handſome, ftrotig- built, and active 
race of people; and you ſee evidently that they 
are deſcended from the Croats, who are ſome of 
the handſomeſt people upon earth. Their heads 
are a little too large; but their broad ſhoulders, 


and their thick-ſet bodies, render the difproporti- . 


on not ſo viſible as it would otherwiſe be. They 


are without doubt the beſt ſoldiers of all the 


Emperor's troops. They bear the inconvenien- 
cies of the military life longer than any. Even 


hunger, that deadly fiend to every thing that calls 


itſelf an Imperial ſoldier, they can ſupport __ 
4 conſiderable time. | 
My journey through the de e 
of the Houſe of Auſtria, confirmed an opinion 1 / 
had long ſince taken up in other countries, which 
is, that the inhabitants of the mountains are by 


no means as good ſoldiers as thoſe who inhabit 


the plains. The Tyroleſe, Carinthians, Ukra- | 
nians, and Styrians, have as ſtrong bodies 


as the Bohemians, but they are by no means 


as good ſoldiers as theſe, and without a doubt 


are the moſt wretched of all the Emperor's 


troops. 
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oops. Eyen in Switzerland, as I have * 
from ſome of the moſt intelligent officers of the 


country, the Zurichers, and that part of the in- 


habirants of Berne, who live in the lower parts? 


of the Canton, are infinitely better ſoldiers than 
the Graubundtners, and other nations who inha- 
bit the top af the Alps. The true reaſon of this 
is no doubt to be ſought for in the peculiar way 
of living of a mountainous people, which is too 
particular for them ever to be able to change | 
their way of life, without ſuffering by it. 
All people likewiſe who live by paſturage, are 

known to be much weaker than thoſe who live 
by agriculture, who are hardened by the weather, 
and continual labour. The inhabitants of moun- 
tains, who according to the teſtimony of hiſtory, 
are moſtly herdſmen, defend their country with 
more perſeverance, than the inhabitants of plains, 
becauſe the property they have in it, makes them 
fonder of it, and becauſe the defence of their al- 
moſt inacceſſible poſſeſſions, is naturally much 
eaſier to them; but they are by no means as 
formidable gut of their own. country, and they 
ſoon get the maladie du Pais, which you know is 

ſo. common amongſt the Swiſs. T3 

The conſtitution and manners of, the country 

contribute much to make the Bohemians ſuch 
ſoldiers as they are. The farmers live in a po- 


verty, which preſerves OP: from effeminacy 
and 


ci i 4% 
effectua y than any po- 
een e eee Beſides this, the 
- feudal ſlavery ſyſtem; which 6btains here in the 
extreme accuſtoms them; from their youth up- 
wards} to uhchditional obedietice, the great mi- 
| litary viftue of Bur days. Their conſtant labour 
and ſcanty food render them birdy and, like 
the Spartans, they fitid the foldier's life far 
_ eaſier that ploughing ilie fields of their maſters. 
It is inconceivable How i people in ſuch 4 
wretched ſituation ſhould poſſeſs ſo many'vir- 
tues 46 theſe ts: They have given irrefragable 
provfs'bf their love of liberty, and in no city of 
the Auftfiat hereditary dominions have 1 net 
with fo many true patfiots as there ate here. 
The Bohemian peaſint is generally looked port 
as ſtupid and infenſible, but take them : 
ther, they have a great e deal of feeling and natu⸗ 
ral underftariding. 1 have cotiverſed with feve= 
ral of them, whe lamented the horrors of their 
ſituation to me in terms fulficiently expreſſive; / 
and {poke of the ctuelty of their tyrants as it de- 
ſerved to be 11 poketi of. They love the Emper- 
or with a degree of enthuſiaſni, and are confi- 
dent that he will break their chains. In the Huſ- 
ſite war they gave proofs bf courage, hi > 
would, obſcure all the famed deeds of the Hel: 
' vetic one. if they were but half as well deſcrib- 
ed or ſung as theſe have been; without any ad- 
Vor. I. | Ee vantages 


4s ai en can; 


vantages of ſituation; and r 
have with a bandfy} of men deſcatod hands far 
better armed, and far heiter Jiſciplinedchan them 

ſelyes . Their onſet was irreſiſtible, and they. 
would have inevitahly ſecured: that freedom to 


_ the end of the war, diſſenſions; moſtly foſ- 
d by the ſpirit.of party and prieſtæraft that 


Nay Pa She ori art gained, 
them, and if they had deen beach betr: ed by trea- 
ties with their enemies. "FE org 


Bat Ci # a EL 
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rying corn of 1 for. their — to marker. 
Their good appearance. and. cheerfulneſs 70 
to me but ill-fuited. 0, their, — fortune x ..C 
of them, who. 715 ied. Dy. t=coat, Ga h 47 
had: brought out. With me for ap 0 rain, but 
could not. wear on Ti of the | hear) in in buy 
waggon during at tl ings pe journe &y Ftc took o 
foot, to the pretty vil We of Brandeis, "was he 
drolleſt and beſt young man in the World. He 
had nothing on but breeches and "Nockidgs, bur 
ſhewed us. with e of vanity Ys a fort of linen 
| frock- which was in the wagon, ad. which had 


| WP AMR. holes a8 threads'i in i it p uy hi 
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tenet: — een me, in 
his "broken German, that he cared neither for 


Viad ner weather: mnie led me into ſeveral phi- 
|  16fophicat itefiedtions ßen che luxury of my uſe- 


leſs great coat. My -young man was all life and 
ſpirits, and his :gbod<looking legs, und fur- 
burneüifase, had almoſt retoncil ed me to the ſla- 


very I Hal- been 10 angty with. Thotgtn 1 to 


.myſ{ctf; lukuty is generally complaitied of, and 


tempstance aud hardittels recommended 10 the 
farmer; dut istit Pombie to pteſetve them from 
efleminacy and” Iusury, if you once" open the 
dor of fiches to tien? Or the other hand, the 


maſter" is obliged to fürriſti His flave with neveſ⸗ 
Faries, if he does not chobſe to ruin Himfelf; 5 


and"though the latter das ho property, he i ſute 
ot never being expe 


to beg his bread. No 
re, no weathiet; nos wür Er pub Hi i a dif. 


ferent ſituatiom at te Eid bf the year, froth Wat 


be vas in whett he Began it. In this tatmer 1 
was going on; but this thoughts that "their har⸗ 
Uinefs and frugality is n - conſequerice, of their 
or goodgwill, andithat they are no more in their 
- maſters! eſtimation L ban! the Eattle- Which plough 


the Ketds, *broke off at once the contract I was 
making with lavef y — — 1 the mean time my 
fellow-traveller, accompanied 117 fefledtions, 
with dancing and ſinging, arid in the intervals 
* Med to his two fine horſes; whole wonderful- 


E e 2 232 I 
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ly ſleek ſkins were a — 


miſerable clothing · He ſeemed to habe a great 
love for the horſes, ſtroked and patted them; 
and yet they were not bis. but belonged . 

| prelaze whoſe fave he was. | For my part, bro- br 
ther, I have no good idea of of e Aa prelate, "who co & 


vers bis horſes. backs with fine trappings, and 


ſuffers his ſlaves to 8⁰ naked.—But. is 2 
man to expect confilency. in a prelate M good 
young peaſant gave me a proof of ſtrengtb, 
which aſtoniſhed me. Not far from the village 
where L intended to paſs the night, his ſpirited 
horſes att pted to run away, but the waggon | 
fell into a ditch, loſt a wheel, and the horſes | 
were. forced, to ſtand ſill. The young man 
lightened the hinder axle- tree, where the wheel 
had failed, and thought the horſes would do the 
reſt, but the ditch was too deep; ; I would have 
aſſiſted him, but he proteſted highly againſt it, 
and ſetting himſelf with all his force to the wag- 


gon, in a moment it was. right again, without 


the horſes having done any thing He refuſed 


n. 


the ſmall . would have made E . 


Wer it 5 — 1 hould' imagine 7 he 42872 
any thing : poſſibly his maſter makes up to him 
in good cating and DR what he ſuffers him 
to want in Clothes. © 
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I ſaw everywhere amongſt the peaſants excel- 
 lentottes” The Emperor, and all the German 
nobility, have furniſhed their ſtuds with Molda- 
vian, Tartarian; and Tranſylvanian ſtone-horſes, 
which have much improved the breed. For a 
guilder any man may get his mare ren in * 

Imperial or nobles ſtuds, ' © 

Bohemia furniſhes a great part of the kirk 


for the dragoons, and the race becomes overy e's 
better . more numerous. | 


LETTER I. 

; | ut | | Prague, 
Tn 18 is a very large town, it is above three 
miles long, and above two broad, but the po- 
pulation by no means anſwers to the-ſize of the 
Place. In ſeveral parts you ſeem as if you were 
in a village. Near the bridge, which ſtands at 
the upper part of the city, the number of peo- 


ple is very great, but the further you go from 
hence the more deſolate you find every place.— 


The number of inhabitants is about ſeventy 
thouſand, and there are. about fivethouſand houſ · 
es. The bridge over the Moldau is ſeven hun- 
dred 8 long ; it bs: built of large freeſtone, 

and 


2 ee on n * fobp Sa ; 
as large as life, but not more. than threę of theſe. 


are worth-ſecjng. There are very few god build - 
10gs in this place, and almoſt every thing looks 


very dirty. The royal gaſtle is a very large irre- 
| gular, building, but it is built ana hill, which 
commands a very fine proſpect over the whole city 
and country round. Not far from hence ſtands 
he arghbiſhap's houſe ( pretty modern build- 
ing), and the old cathedral, in which, there are 
ſome pieces of architecture, which deſerve to 
be ſeen ; they are the work of a celebrated Ger- 
man or Bohemian artiſt, whoſe name I have for- 
potion: 5 

Though the city is in general i ill built, the G- 
| tuatipricof it it is extremely fine. There is a bet- 

ter proſpect from the bridge than I bave ſeen” 
in larger cities. The maſs of houſes riſe lke an 
_ amphitheatre 1 to a confiderable height. To the 
right the hilt riſes above them as far as the im- 
perial palace, majeſtically ſituated on the top. — 
To the left it is covered as far as the middle with 
beautiful gardens and pleafure houſcs, Which 
have a fine Letteck, and form a moſt extcaliye*and” 
moſt magnificent amphiltheatte. 1 e e 

From i theſes rdens vou command a very fine” fine 


proſpect over fl 98 ofite part of the city. "th 


the midit or the broad. but dry Moldau, there bf 
are two ſmall: iſlands, called Great and Little 
| Vee, 


Vealcs: — the inhnbiras make ke ric of 
pleaſufe. 2412 Lect bt TT 


Thie people of this place enjoy Kuſoal pleas 
ſures thre than thoſe of Vienna, becauſe” they 


know better how to connect mental enjoy ments 
with them. The ſocirty I have lived in here, has 
proved ſo good as to detain me a full fortnight 


longer than 1 ifitended, Freemaſonry flourithes 


extremely here, and ſome” perſons, amomgſt 
whom Count R is one, dbat om it to enthuſi 
aſm. The freemaſons in general do ſo mutt 
good, particularly by their eſtabliſhments for 
cdducation, tliat it is impoſſiblethe Emperor ſhould | 
be difpteaſed with them. It is time to have done 
with illiberal prejudices againſt an inſtitution 
which has done no harm to mankind, aca ned 
| done it à great deal of good. 
The Bohemians, who addict didinſorves to a 
purſuit of the arts and ſciences, generally ſpeale- 
ing, are very ſucceſsful in them. They do not 


want genius, and have uncommon induſtry— 


Their fondneſs for muſic is aftoniſtiing, I have 
heard ſeveral” orcheſtras here which” equalled 
thoſe of Paris in brilliancy of execiition, and fur- 
Y paſſed them in in accuracy and exadtneſs of harmo- 
ny. Bohemian players « on the horn and harp are 
to be met with throughout all Germany, As 
they always. bring home great "ſums of money, 
you {cldom ſee a muſician of this Kind, who has 
not 
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not.travelled. This paſſion for muſic is a. 
attributed to the number of monaſteries and ca: 
thegrals; ; but the cathedrals of Auſtria and Bava- 
ria, which are no leſs numerous, have no ſuch 
effect upon the public taſte of thoſe countries, 
I ſhould therefore ſuppoſe, that the true reaſon - 
is to be ſought for in the cuſtoms: and natural 
genius of the people. Moſt of the ſtudents of the 
place are muſicians, and begin very early in life 
to give ſerenades and concerts an ſquares and 
public places of the city. | 

The numerous garriſon, whieh is: conſtantly 
kept here, contributes not a little to, the liveli- 
neſsof this place; there are about nine thouſand 
men conſtantiy quartered here. The ſix regi- 
ments of grenadiers are the fineſt body of infan= 
try 1 have ever ſeen, The officers are excellent 
companjons, and quite free from thoſe prejudi- 
ces, from which other bodies of men are not yo 
totally exempt. 

The Jews make « 2 confiderable part of the i in- 
habitants of this place; thereare at leaſt nine or. 
ten thouſand of them; they have artiſts and me· 
chanics of their gyn religion, w who live in the 
: part « of the e town appropriated 1 to them, which i is 
x2 called the Jews city. It is pleaſant enough to 
walk through this part of the town,: and ſee their 
taylors : Al 0 ſhoemakers at work i in the middle of 
the, ren Their workmen Are diſtinguiſhed 
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from eee by. rn lowniſhoeſs and 
dirt. I am aſtoniſhed as often as I think, ho- 

little of what was peculiar to themſelves in their 
cuſtoms, theſe people have loſt by their mixture 
with other nations: wherever I have ſeen them, 
excepting only in Holland, they are infinitely be- 
hind the Chriſtians in every elegant refinement 
of life; and that they are otherwiſe in Holland, 
may be owing to moſt of thoſe who are ſettled 
there having come chiefly from Portugal, where 
the perſecutions they arę expoſed t to compel them 
to aſſimilate as much to Chriſtians as poſſible. 
At Praguę they are diſtinguiſhed from the Chriſ- 
tians by a yellow handkerchief, which they are 
_ obliged to wear round their arms. Their induſ- 
try is wonderful; in almoſt every inn there i is a 
Jew, who goęs the buſineſs of a houſe-ſervant ; 
he fills my ſnuff- box, garters my ſtockings, does 
all the little matters I have occaſion for; bruſhes 
my ſhoes, duſts my clothes, and is in every re- 


fpect a valet de place, excepting that he will take 


no money, He looks upon himſelf as extremely ö 


well paid for his trouble, by the gift of ſome old 


klothes, which he diſpoſes of again. Theſe fel- 
lows | ſerve many ftrangers on the ſame terms, 
and content themſelves with what they can make 
by trucking and bartering among their own peo- 
ple, without aſking any thing farther. If you 
py ies ſomething to. wn beſides Joy es 


13 "oy 
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Hit, but 1 have Seek Wart them trou- 

bleſome with their demand. 
What political inconſiſteney The govern - 

ment of this place allows the Jews,” the profelſed 


niderty'to ſerve God in their own Way, and re. 


fuſes it to the Proteſlants, who think'as we do in 
3 att the fundamental points of religion ; whilſt a 
hoſtile, "deceitful, treacherous people, are main- 
rained in the full pollefion of their rights, and 


privileges ; contracts have been repeatedly ( do 


not ſpeak only of what happened in former times, 
but under the laſt government) violated with the 
Huſſites.—It is a remarkable phænomenon, dear 
brother, f in the hiſtory of the human underſtand- 
ing. that while philoſophers all contend, that 
the more alike men are, the more they love each 
| other, jn religion It ſhould be quite different. 
Here the more, likenels, the more hatred. A 
member of one of the great houſes of this place, 
would ten times rather treat with a Jew. than 
with a Lutheran, though the Lutheran' s religion 
and his own are ſo nearly alike. In Holland the 
reformed are much mare favourable to, the Ca- 
thalics. than ta. the Lutherans, and the States 
General had much rather allow the former free- 
dow of religion than the latter. The Anabap- 
üſts and Calviniſts hate each. other, much: more 
than « either of them do the Catholics, and ſo, in 
ſhort, 


| 


- ſhort, AA Aud is — the: 6 


n approach, thojmerethephaw cc 
another... correc 
This city Has. 3 an W ene 
nor any manufactory of conſequence... There 
has long been a project of rendering the Moldau 
navigable, but hitherto this court has not been 
diſpoſed to be at any expence for the public, 
and the thing cannot be done without a great ex- 
pence. With us it would have been done long 
ago, as you know ve have improvements, in 
compariſon of which, this is only. child's play. 
Were it once done, Prague would certainly gain 
a good deal by it; but ſtill a great deal, more 
would be required, before commerce could flou- 
riſh here; there are, indeed, many. impediments 
to get oyer; amongſt the principal one may be 
reckoned the pride of the nobility, who with the 
greateſt part of the national means in their bands 
ate aſhamed of trade ;=the bad education, of the 


children, which, within theſe ten or fifteen years, 7 3 


has been entirely monkiſh, and by that means. 
\fitted them more for ftrenuqus idleneſs, than in- 
duſtry;— the intolerance of the regency. Such 
obſtacles as theſe all Joſeph's efforts, will hardly 
be ſufficient entirely ta remove. There! is a foun- 
dation of Engliſh, or rather, for ſo they are cal 
led, of Iriſh nuns here. Throughout all Ger- 
r you meet with b Engliſh, Scotch, and Ger- 


man 


9 


of theſe ſeminaries have been founded fince the 


. 
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man nuns.” It is generally imagined,” that moſt 


reformation took place in England. But this is 
a miſtake, arid moſt of them have probably fub- 


ſiſted ever ſince the time of Charlemagne, when 


Britain abounded i in monks, and furniſhed Ger 


many with them.” An Engliſh and Scotch nun- 


nery ſounds as well in Germany as an Engliſh 


and Scotch freemaſons lodge, 


This place abounds, like Vienna, in literati, 
who are content to ornament their rooms with 
the buſts, medals, prints, and profiles of learned 
men, but neither think nor write themſelves; 
and only have their titles from their belonging 
to no other aſſociation of men whatever: for it 
is here as at Vienna, whoever has neither mili- 
tary nor civil employment, nor is profeſſor, nor 
prieſt, nor merchant, nor hand yeraſtſman, nor 


| manufacturer, nor ſervant, nor day· labourer, 


nor (what in the catalogue paſſes for a man) 
executioner, 3s, 4 man of letters, whether he 


ſtudies or not. In the general acceptation, a 


man of letters js only a negative quality. Iam 
indeed acquainted with a few pofitive literati 
here, but their number jn compariſon of the 
negatives is very inconſiderable, The women of 
this place are handſome, and you may make 
love. with more eaſe than; at Vienna. 7 1 

BY 


= EI way ebene to this letter, W 
flill wait ten days before. it is fieiſhed. 1 
give you a ſhort account: of an expedition ] 


ve took horſe, and made a ſix days tour round 
by Jaromert, Mrigfadt, Nached, Braunan, G6. 

dito the borders of (Sileſia, - with the double pur- 
poſe of ſeeing the encampments : and fields of 
battle of the war that took place two years ago, 
and of viſiting ſome rich abbois hobuſes, i in which 
my (companions had friends. We had an officer 
with us who commanded in both expeditivns, : 
and ſucceeded very well. The marches and en- 
campments did not intereſt” me much, becguſe 
little was done in the war; but I was extremely 
Le wich our excurſions into the cloyſters...; | 

My principal object was to ſee the manners 
A life of Bohemian eccleſiaſtics upon 
the ſpot, and I was richly rewarded-” They are 
"the moſt determined epicureans, particularly the 
regular bodies of them, which L have yet met 
with any wbere. They want nothing in the 
convents, for the accompliſhment of all earth 
gratifications, but a cloyſtet of nuns made up 
of the maidens who do buſineſs at Plague by 
_ night ; /ub Joe pluvit, intriviis et quadriviis. 
Whatever bad effect it might have in ſome re- 
ſpect, the farmers and manufaCtarers'who live 
in the neighbourhood of the cloyſters, and con - 
9 . ſider 


took: We went poſt as far as Keniginged6 ; there 2 


"4 


om the willages round belong "appear like fo 
many hunters of women ; ioy-do{ believe them 


who vuſediocelaint the firſt nights poſſeſſi of 
_  Jevery-woman, married to one of their vaſſals: 


Auperiors, ho would, ao douht, furniſh, good 


e e e would un⸗ ; 


| Hoary be pleaſed with the arrangement. 'As 
things now ave; the monles and half monks, to 


- 
' 
4 


very different from thoſe dd lords of manors, 


it is at leaſt! :cortdin, that in every; village we 
went through. we found one or ;two' of them, 


Who" tookmb-pains to conteal their belonging 


tocthe fraternity! of: jolly: boys; 5 to know them 
-thoroughly-one;ought to be acquamtedwith their 


anecdotes for the ſcandalgus chronicle: in ſom 
convents we met with ſinging women. 2 Nr Th 


| The lives of the regular bodies, and ever: of 


the BenediQtives,:ahoſe,abbot, 0 prelate, has 
not yet giyetꝰ up the pleaſures of the world, is a 


| perpetual carguſal, which, is only inter rupted by | 


euntry walks; and certain ſtated: belchings in 
church. They look upon chaunting the feryige 
as a kind of expeRtoration good. tor the lungs. 


One of them, for whom I expreſſed — 4 : 


cern, on ſeeing him cat immenſe quantities of 
eggs, butter. &c. on a faſting day, ſaid in a jeſt· 
ing way; pſhaw, Pſhaw,. it ae come, W 
i at afirooa ſervice. WH e Pray 
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- My companions being deſitqus to he mes 
very wonderful natural curigſity, we tonk gur h 
way by Trawenas for, this purpole.... About three 
miles from this. ch the, fineſt proſpe® offered | 
itſelf to ur eyes that can. be conceived, |... > 
Near à village, whoſe name I have forgotten, 
ve heheld on a Wen: a. great number of high 
which in, many places were 
10 regular rows, but moſt of them lay diſperſed | 
bo an-extfaordinary manner. We walked gears 
mile as if in à kindoof labyrinth, e R 
 Vith theſe jowers on each ſide, and there was nd ; 
cd of my aftopiſhment.,. Moſt of theſe are from 
 fixty:to ſeyenty, feet high, and fome from ons = 
hundted to one hundred, and. ffty. "When, you 
view. the obliquely their fymmirs form a kind 
of waving line, like the back of a hill, which 
riſes and Gaks again; They ate all formed gf a 
hard quarry, ſtone, and would give 1 Buffan 
much. food, far., thought. Nature has fer the * 
moſt part ſhaped them into more or lef s regular 
{quares;- they are commonly, taken for the fe- 
leions of a. hill, through, which, the water has 
mode its way, This qpipion. Agens to merit 
attention; but if. it be. 4 che and other 


5 4.44 


open | Buffon's ſyſtem ; for he probably contiders 
the. maſles, af which theſe. towers conſiſt, as 
"ou W A one body, chalk and earth, 


"wh ich 
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which ate jumbled together, and have different 
degrees bf hardneſs.” 1 
From hene we en dür way bert ho brebelt 
and began to aſcend the Reiſengeberge ; this hill, 
though very famous in Bohemia, is really nd 
more than à tnoſe-hill, in compariſon of the 
Savoyard and Swiſs Alps, or even of the Tyrol, 
Saltzburgti, and Stiriam hills. We paſſed over 
the famous Soowbead, which is the higheſt part 
of theſe mouttains. Some perſons fay, that it 
is twenty thouſand feet higli; but 1 think 1 may 
ventute to aſſert; chat it is not above eight thou- 
ſand, fof Mount St. Gothird in Switzerland; is. 
by no means one of the higheſt of the Alps, 
and its elevation above the Mediterranean is not | 
above thirteeti thoufand feet; and yer there is 
eternal ice dnd ſnow oft its ſummmit ) whereas 


hete we ſaw no veſtige of ice of no.. though t 


the ſummer is not yet much advattéed. We 


were not above three hours in getting to the top 8 


on foot. The proſpeRt of the great wountairs 

at our feet, and into Bohemia, andSilefia, was 7; 
ſtriking and magnificent.” On the top of the hill 
there is a plain with'a chapel on it, which is vie 's 


ſited by pious people once a year, | © 


The perſons who live at any diftatice 5050 
theſe hills, look upon it as a kind of wonder 
when any perſon goes to the top of them; and 
yet L aſcended ſeveral in other parts of Germany, 

$2 whoſe 
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whoſe diſtance from the bottom is much greater, 
and whoſe elevation above the 1 55 terranean ls 


as great again. 


Though I was diſappointed i in my 88 
of a great mountain, by finding only a hill of a 
moderate ſize, I was extremely pleaſed with my 
journey upon the whole. We ſaw the moſt ro- 
mantic landſcapes it is poſſible to imagine, par- 
ticularly ſeveral vallies below the Schmeekopp, 
which were wonderfully pictureſque. Moſt of 
the hills are. covered with wood, and now and 
then a ragged peak ftarts up above them. The 
well watered plains are extremely well cultivat- 
ed; and, upen the whole, the inhabitants ſeem 
to be in better circumſtances than thoſe * * 7 
level plains of — 
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